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^HE inhabitants of Calcutta have lately transmitted 
petitions to the two Houses of Parliament, the virtual 
objects of which are free trade and tree settlement of 
British subjects in India, vulgarly called adonizalion. 
These are the two most important questions involved 
in the relations subsisting between Great Britain and 
her Indian dominions, and to which 9II others are 
secondary or subservient. The few following pages will 
?)e devoted to their examination ; and we imagine it 
w ill be no very difhcult matter to demonstrate, (o 
those accustomed to a lair Zeroise of their reason, 
that, whether as regards the interests of Hindus or 
Englishmen, bodi arp equally usefbl, equally safe, 
and equally necessary.' Peibaps on no subjects of such 
magnitude and importance has tills country at any 
other been sul^ectcd so great, so long-continued, 
and so peroieions A dehiinqn. It is painful, indeed, to 
i!e<nir to sitcioe||s£i^< <i^lbrts which were sq 

peisevo^h^ Mlk the ihnee years wbi^ 

preceded |he till rienifwal of tlie Indian charteiv Iq 
mu^ad and ahipa the jndgmiCirt of the nation and 
the l^idtaiqre to them. We were tdkh in^ 

a tone of oracnhnt on the alleged 

lienee of two oantmles, the trade between £h!^'’ 

a 


India was whoUj incapable of extensioAy 
we couM fiirnisb nothing new which the B^dds 
iipiited, nor the Hindus produce any thing ne^ which 
we required. We were told, in one breath, that the 
ti^dus were so peculiar a people, that they would 
be driven into a rebellion, which would cost us the 
loss of our dominion, on account of the mere resoit 
of British merchants to their country ; and in another, 
that if such resort were permitted, India would soon 
be peopled with Englishmen, and her gentle abori- 
ginal inhabitants exterminated, or reduced to the 
condition of helots. Then we were told that the 
Hindus were a good and moral people, and would 
only be depraved by an intercourse with English- 
men. And, finally, we were assured that the fx- 
istii^ administration was quite perfect; in short, 
that the Indians, hating changes of every description, 
Were enamoured of monopoly and all its consequences. 
A short collection of such opinions will be found in 
the Appendix, which the curious reader may com- 
pare with the results. 

The experience of thirteen years has nearly dis- 
abused the public on the subject of free trade ; but on 
the question of colonisation, the old delusions con- 
tinue to be as perseveringty and intrepidly practised 
as if the Judgment of the parties holding such 
notions had never been stultified. 

As far as the question of free trade is eoocenied».the 
HDSwer to the all^d statements and precUctioi^el its 
igponeDts is quite triumphant. In 1814, the UWI year 
m tbe Oothpiny’s enjoyment of the exdoitve mdno- 
^jr, the exports from Great Britmo to Indht 
tether amounted only to 
nmouiA, the exports to were 
learinl^filKIndia, tbe^fore, <mly 

g r^on of fdiMi co^sstj^ ol military stores*!l '^^he 
mpvnft Ibcpdrts to China rince that time i^fteat 

. * 'f > , 'ft 
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ia ilave continued stationary, ot rather to have 
deiced. In the meanwhile the whole exports firom 
Great^ Britain to India and China have risen to the 
sum of 4 , 739 , 359 /., which was their amount in 18S6. 
Deducting from ihU sum the ex|KMrts to Chino, esti- 
mated at tl^ sum already stated, but which is 
{wobaldy about double their real amount, it will 
appear that our export trade to India has in- 
creased, in twelve years, to the sum of 8,751,S71i 
tn 1814, our whole imjx)rts from India and China 
amounted to 6,298,386/. This valuation includes 
remittance of Revenue by the East India Com- 
pany, in the shape of goods, and is enhanced by 
the whole amount of the monopoly profit on tea. 
The true amount of course cannot fairly be esti- 
mated beyond the legitimate charges and profits 
on the exports. In 1826, the imports, without 
any augmentation in those from China, had increased 
to 8,002,838/. 

The articles of export from Great Britain, and of 
import into it, have increased both in quantity and 
variety. In 1814, the total number of ya^s of 
cotton piece-goods exported was 818,208; in I 326 , 
it was 26,225,103 ; or had increased, in twelve 
years, by 25,406,89fi*> Besides these, there have 


■incerity, dial he had thb strongest disposition to support the 
East Iit^a Company ; ndt tnerriy fiom sentiments of personsl 
goodwifi, but beOaose he thought their dissolution wotdd<be a 

C 'Jie mufortune, and the ntin of n^y respectable individual*; 

wb«B he considered, that, by their own showing, tiiey hsnlost, 
iu the last nineteen years, above four millions by the trade fi>r 
Vihi^ #ed: contending, and that the merchants of this <num> 
tb jr' i Shae d iSs'hiote tiutam'be put upon a ibeting with fore^psui* 

iiii^fiad<wnMgitiMiaioieaiM their, implication.’ 

■'* “ “ ' ■ 
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been exported to India some descriptions of •cot- 
tons not measured. The value of the whole cott6n 
cloths in 1814 was 109,490/. In 1826 it was 
1»059,471/. 

To this statement of our cotton fabrics, however, 
must be added the export of twist and yarn. In 
1814 the quantity exported was 81bs. ! In 1826 it 
rose to 919,38711)3.*, valued at 100,869/. This sum, 
added to the price of the cotton cloths, makes our 
total exports of manufactured cottons 1,1 60, .840/. 
It is necessary to observe, thaf British cotton piece- 
goods sell at present in India foi about one-third part 
of the price which they did in 1814. 

In 1814 the number of pieces of broad cloths, cam- 
lets, serges, &c. exported from Great Britain to the 
East Indies and China, amounted to 242, 809 j*. in 
1826 to 296,563 i)ieces. The value of all the wool- 
lens exported in 1814 was 1,084,435/.; in 1826 
it was 1,197,909/. The comparitively trifling increase 
which has taken place in this article requires some 
explanation ; it is owing to the trade being chiefly 
in the hands of the East India Company, as far as 
British subjects are concerned, and their having the 
entire monopoly of China, the great market for this 
article. Out of the value of 1,160,340/. worth of 
cottons exported in 1826, the share of the East India 
Company was only 15,181/.; out of the 1,197,909/. 
worth of woollens, their share was no less than 
$21,852/. Although possessing so much of this trade 
to themselves, it has not only not increased in their 

of the desert, several days' journey west of Joudpoor, where, tdl 
very lately, 00 European was known to have penetrated.” — 
Heber’s of a Journey through the U^r Provinqes. of 

India, Vol. lI.jP- 3®- “ 'I’he cotton produced in this district is 

mostly sent to England raw, and the manufactures of England itre 
preferred, by the people of Dacca tJiemselves, for their cheapneai^” 
—Vol. I., p. 141. , 

* Last year the quantity of cotton twist and yarn exporwd, to 
India was no less than 2,67i,5S6]bs. and in the three ilrk 
of the present year it ha* been l,149,S40lbs. . ■ , 
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Eands, but fallen off within the last twelve years, 
for in 1814 its amount was 1,064,322/. 

The same observation which applies to woollens 
applies to such of the metals as the East India 
Company perseveres in dealing in their competition — 
discouraging the fair adventure of the free trader. 
The expt)rt of iron and steel, in 1814, amounted to 
11,108 tons; and in 1826 it was only 11,870; nearly 
one-half of the whole being exported by the Com- 
pany. Of copper, the quantity exported in 1814 
was 1881 tons; and in 1826 only 1592 tons. It is 
needless to repeat that not only is the competition of 
the East India Company, in respect to the metals, 
mischievous as regards India in particular, but that it is 
still more so in consequence of the private traders being 
wholly shut out from the greater market of China. 

This fact is sufficiently con'oborated by what has 
takenplace in respect to the article of spelter, or zinc. 
The East India Company does not interfere in this ; 
and it is but a few years ago that the private traders 
began to deal in it. The market for spelter is India, 
and not China ; from which last, in fact, the former 
used to he supplied. In 1814, spelter, as an import 
from Great Britain, or from any part of Europe, 
was unknown in the market of Calcutta ; in 1826, 
it was imported to the value of 132,860/. About 
■ 60,000?. worth of this commodity, under the name 
of tutenague, used to be imported from China, from 
whence it was smu^led ; the exportation of it from 
that country, as, indeed, of all other metals, being 
contraband. In 1826 the value of this article im- 
ported into Calcutta from China was just 5/. 14«, ! 
It has'heen ^iven out of the market by the cheaper 
article Cmppited from Euro|)e; and this cheapness 
had ciccasioned an increased consumption, to the 
extent of mote than double the value, and 
pf thrice the qdantity*. ' . 

* For the last firar years' the average exports^ of opsher to 
India have exceeded 7000 tom. In they were 8516 tom. 
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come now to the imports into Great Bcitaiq 
India, the most instructive branch of our 
Stihjedt. There are three great and obvious impe- 
diments to the extension of the export trade of 
India, or imports into this country: the impolitic 
monopolies or competition of the East India Com- 
pany, the Government of the country; the pro- 
hibitory or protecting duties, imposed under pre- 
text of encouraging the colonial industry of other 
poitions of the empire; and the absurd and fatal 
exclusion of European capit.J and enterprise from 
improving the productions of the soil and industry 
of India. It will be seen, from the examination 
which we are now about to make, that, in proportion 
as one or all of these causes have operated, the trad^ 
in each article of Indian exportation will be found 
to have been injuriously affected. 

The first article to which we shall advert is tea* 
the greatest of our import, and the subject of a 
rigorous monopoly. In 1814 the import of this article 
into Great Britain (much smaller than during many 
years of the war), was 26,07 6,550lbs. ; on the average 
of the following six years, the import was only 
27,838, 4391bs. ; on the average of the subsequent six 
years, it was 29,668,0981bs. In twelve years, in 
fact, the whole increase was only 3,599,fi481bs*, 
The consumption of the corresponding article of coffee^ 
under free trade, hqs, in the n>ean while, been mofe 
than doubled ! 

• ” In the year 1 800, when the population of the United Kingj 
dom was If, 149,358, the whole quantity of tea on which duty.waa 
paid, W)Mi 26,898,8051bs., which pves an average of 37| ouneeg. 
per head per annum for each individual. In 1 810, when t^ jpopiin 
lation may he estimated at 18,534,659, the quantity on whicadpl^ . 
was paid, teas 2S,469,7S6tbs., giving only ounces per hea^ 
In 1830, the quantity, duty paid, was 26,100,000lh8., and the 
population bein^ estimated at 31,193,458, the average per heed 
falls to 1 9\ ounces ; or, in twenty years, the supply had diffiiBiidbi^'. 
as cqmiwed with the popidation, by 39| per cent. 1 1’*— 
of the Lwetfool East l^un Atsoemtion, March, 1838, fagt 18. 
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The quantity of raw and waste silk imposed IVoai 
India and China in 1614 was 14l6,113lb$. ; in the 
following six years, it averaged l,039iS911bs. only ; 
in the subsequent six years, the average rose to 
l,36l,392lbs. The explanation is edifying ; the 
Company’s exports from China had been for many 
years stationary, and in Bengal the Government has 
a virtual monopoly. The whole of the silk filatures are 
in their hands, and the monoply regulations, enacted 
by them in the year 1793, were actually in force down 
to the month of July last, when, after many remon- 
strances on the part of the merchants connected with 
the East India trade, the Board of Controul com- 
pelled the Directors to send out orders to modify them. 
By the regulations in question they claimed a right 
of levying extents, as exercised by the Crown in 
revenue cases in this country ! ! ! By advances 
to the peasantry in the silk districts, and making 
them their debtors, they had in reality rendered the 
cultivators and manufacturers completely subservient 
to them ; reduced them, in short, to a condition worse 
than that of Russian serfs or villains. Owing to this 
state of things, and the prohibition on the part of 
Europeans to hold lands, every attempt made by 
private individuals to invek their capital in the 
manufacture of silk ends in ruin, and the virtual 
monopoly in favour of the Company has been esta- 
blished to which we have alluded. The increased 
quantity, in the last six years of the statement, has 
ariseu chiefly out of indirect importations from China 
by private individuals, consequent upoti the just and 
poUtic improvements made in the silk trade in 
this country. In the year 1826; for example, ’wte 
petedve that there is an increase in the impor- 
tntion, beyond 1814, of no less than 673,747lt».: 
laige portbn of which is Chinese silk, imported 
Sit^Emore. '• ‘ 

lo^o is an article in the culture andmanag^iHetl^ 
of which the East India Company fortunately does not 
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mit^aRy inttrfere-i-which is not bnrthened ly 
tect^ng duties or heavy imposts ; and above all, wifioh 
refc^ves the benefit, although by no means a fall and 
legitiihate one, of European skill and capital. Euro- 
peans first began the culture and manufacture of indigo 
about forty-five years ago. What was manufactured 
by the natives of India prior to that time was trash 
unfit for the Euro|)ean market, then almost wholly 
supplied by America. There are at present in 
Bengal 309 manufactories of indigo for exportation, 
of which thirty-seven only are conducted by natives, 
and these in imitation of the European process. 
The Indians cannot even imitate us to any advantage 
with so many examples before them, for the indigo 
thus prepared is full fifteen per cent, lower in value 
than that manufactured by Europeans: and as to 
indigO made by the old native process, it is still 
wholly unfit for the foreign market ; and even when 
re-hianufactured by Europeans, which is sometimes 
done, it is still a very inferior commodity. The 
average quantity of indigo produced in Bengal 
yearly, may be taken at 8,000, OOOlbs., a precarious 
crop, from its nature; it has sometimes been as low 
as 3, 500, OOOlbs., and at other tinifes risen to nea» 
12,000, OOOlbs.* Last year’s produce w^as equal to 
this last amount. Here is a propei'ty worth about 
2,600,000/. sterling per annum, created solely by the 
skill, capital, and enterprise of British-bom subjects; 
living iii India sufferance. About four-fifths of 
th:^ consumption of Europe, Asia, and America,' is 
now supplied with good Bengal indigo; a commodity 
which forty-five years ago had no existence. .. AH 
BengM indigo is better than all Spanish Amerioail 
indigo by abaa(f'12^ per cent. Before Euro^afltt 
undertook; its culture And manufacture, it^^was, tts 


• In 17S6, tlie Imiwrt of Bengal indigo into this Ootmtiy wU 
£45, OOOlbs. In 18S6, it was 7,C73,T10ll>8,, an increasfe ufmorc 
than thirty-fold ! ; ■ • 
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, stoted^ 8d bad as to be uns^able bi A foiX'^ 

market. 

Another article which- owes its existence to Eu- 
ropean ingenuity and enterpri^, is the dye procured 
from lac, obtained by a cheap and simple chemical 
process. Previous to the opening of the trade this 
article did not exist. The process vras discovered 
by some enterprising Europeans, and even now is 
imitated, but at an humble distance, by the natives ; 
what the latter manufacture seldom being of one- 
half, and often of not one-fourth the value of. what 
is prepared by Europeans. Of this article, which 
has in a great measure superseded the highnpriced 
one of cochineal, Bengal at present produces about 
800,000lbs. In the last year of the Company’s former 
charter, there was of course none imported into 
Great Biitain. In 1824 the exports from Bengal 
to Great Britain amounted to 6.56,0001bs.* 

There are other articles which the capital and 
ingenuity of Europeans have called into existence, or 
greatly extended, since the establishment of the free 
trade, which deserve a short notice ; safflower is one 
of these. In 1814 the quantity of this article ex- 
ported from Bengal was about I250cwt.; in 1834 ii 
was above 5000cwt. 

Since the date of the free trade the Chinese, enr 
couraged by European capital and example, disco- 
vered a process for manufacturing pearl sago, by 
which the intrinsic value of the. article was more than 
iquadrupled, and thus rendered so much more suitable 
for exportation to the distant market of Euro^ 
Singapore. b48 exported of this article, to Great * 
feting in a.single year, more than 18,000cwt., notpritt^ 
AMtmjbng that the commodity is burthened A 

duty Iktie short of 100 cent, on its prime cost. . 

• The advantage gained by this improvement may be 
ij£i when it is known that the value of the manufactare|d 
is jw times greater tlau.af die crude ooe, which 

imported. . i , . 
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'13^ of antimony is another article called into 
isteiioe by tlie free trade, This was discove<«d fot 
th¥ first time, in 1824, to be an abundant produce of 
the island of Borneo, 7'wo years afterwards, <500 
tons of it were sent to Great Britain from the new 
port of Singapore, In 1 826 the quantity of foreign 
European ore of antimony imported into London 
amounted to 1386 casks or boxes, and of Bornean 1290 
bokes. In 1827 the quantity of foreign antimony 
imported was 500 boxes, and of Bornean 1.3,660 
boxes, which became then an article of export as 
well as import. Tin ore is at this moment becoming 
an article of import into Great Britain from the 
Malay countries, which contain the richest and most 
extensive tin districts in the world. This specula- 
tioti arose out of a very obvious source : all the tin 
of the Malayan countries is stream ore, which it is 
that produces grain tin ; now from this fine ore the 
Chinese, with their utmost skill, can only obtain fifty, 
or, at best, fifty-five per cent, of metal ; and even this 
metal, when it comes to Europe, must be refined 
before it assumes the rank of English grain tin. By 
the skilful process of snlelting pursued in this coun- 
try, the Malayan ore has been found to yield near 
three- fourths of its weight of metal instead of one- half ; 
and without further cost or labour the product is at 
once grain tin. It would not surprise us to find that, in 
a few years, we not only supplied Europe with this 
article, but that we also sent it back to India and 
China, in the same manner in which we send manu- 
factured cottons to those countries. These minor 
artibles are only adverted to, to show the impulse and 
consequent revolution which free trade has produced 
in the Indian commerce, the reader bearing alWaya 
in mind, that not a tithe of the possible ebni^ 
merce of the Indies is yet laid open to Brit^ 
enterprise, while its necessary auxiliary, free sf^ile- 
ment, has not been permitted to produce any 
at'all. 
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shall now refer to ^me articles do 
receive the advantages of European skill and supers 
intendenoe, and see what the consequence is to their 
production, both in quantity and quality. Cotton> 
wool is one of these. In 1814, the quantity of this 
article innported into Great Britain from India was 
2,^50,318Ibs. ; in 1818 it rose to 67,456,41 libs,, buf 
afterwards fell off greatly from this amount ; and in 
1826 was only 21,187,d00lbs. The cause ^ this is 
obvious enough. The rude produce of unassiste4 
native industry is wholly incapable of competing 
with the improved produce of European industry in 
the different colonies of America. The best Ea^ 
India cotton, which is that brought to this countryi 
is inferior in value to the worst that is brought frpm 
any other country. It is in short nearly in the con* 
dition that Indian indigo was before it was manufap* 
tured by Europeans. The East India cotton in the 
London market, is inferior to the best West Indi^ 
cotton by three-pence per pound. It is just half 
the value of Berbice cotton. The best cotton of 
the Spanish main is by full fifty per cent, superior 
to it. Pernambuco and Egyptian cotton are lOO.p^ 
cent, better. Bourbon, Alanilla, and Sea Island 
cottons are superior in a still greater ratio. To 
what is such inferiority owing, but to this — r 
that the skill of Europeans is directed to the culture 
and preparation of all these , varieties, while the 
East India cotton is left to thp rude and slovenly 
industry of the native inhabitants? In fact, no at- 
tempt whatever has been made to improve the 
prp^u^'^. of, India. It is grown, prepared, and, 
brqught tp. market, just as it was three hundred y^aW, 
ag|)« an4 |n qff likelihood three thousand. The 
and Inmate of India inust not be blamed for this. 
They are i^^uid in capability to those of any oih<^f 
po^^pii of the tir^ipal world, and superior 
greatCT number.., is not an article pf 

productipn, pr one requiring a capricious selectioi|! OT 
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^il and dimate. The enumeration of Yjamties 
lirl^ch we have above given, shows that a modei'^te 
i^are of skilful , cultuie is suihdent to bring it to 
perfection, in any soil of competent fertility and puit- 
ableness in North and South America, in Africa, and in 
Asia, from the equator to the 30th degree of latitude 
on' both sides of it ; and, in longitude, from the 
Philippine Islands on the one side, round to the 
Mauritius on the other. Why, it may l>e asked, do 
not British- born subjects engage in the culture of 
cotton in the same manner., in which they engage 
in the culture and manufacture of indigo? The 
answer is easy. The quantity of British capital 
which is allowed, under existing regulations, to 
benefit the agriculture of India is comparatively 
trifling; and it is more advantageously employed 
in pr^ucing indigo than in improving cotton. A 
few hundred acres of land are sufficient to invest 
a large capital in indigo, and a very small number 
of Europeans is sufficient for superintendence. 
Thousands of acres would not be sufficient for the 
same investment of cotton. From the small number 
of Europeans, there could be no adequate super- 
intendence over so wide an extent of country ; and 
there could be no security against depredation, in. a 
commodity far more liable to it than the ^ <:K.ber. 
Moreover, to improve the cotton of '' India, the 
p;;esent annual and coarse varieties must he sup- 
platUted , by perennial and finer ones — ^a circumstfii^e 
y^iqh, would occasion a complete revolution in t^tis 
iliranchyof husbandry, a revoltition which could -only 
be effeqtediby European proprietors or their tep^ntp?: 
I)esid|epy|kll;tius, introduction ofex{)ensive iip^c|d- 
iieiy;,,bqt^ for cleaning and packing, would be nepsa* 
European in bis senses, holding ,lajui..at 
Ugh rent fimm a native proprietor, from yeatr to year, 
m a comMfy where no . civil suit is brought 
voder three years feoDi its institution, and 
under seven, and where, by law, he may be removed 
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from Ills property for ever, with or without offence, 
would' enter u^n so precarious a s{)ee»iliatlon( '?‘ ' * 

We Come now to an article which fiiels tbC fuH 
force of all the imj)ediments thrown in its way,' vh. 
sugar. The Goveniment of the country enters into 
a competition in it' with the merchant ; European 
industry is excluded from its culture and its inanu* 
facture; and the Legislature steps in with its dis- 
criminating duty, to complete the work of restraint', 
and nearly of destmction. 

The quantity of sugar imported into Great Bvitoiii 
from the East Indies in 1814, was only 43,T89cnrt. 
in 1826 it rose to 342,863cwt. No less than 
1 86,24.'5cwt. of this' is the produce of the Island Of 
Mauritius; that is to say, the imports into tfiiS 
country from a petty and rather barren island ar^ 
greater, ii» the grand staple of the tropical world> 
not only than that of all British India, with its area 
of 600,000 square miles, but of the whole of the 
Eastern world put together, the said island except- 
ed, embracing a population of certainly not less 
than 300,000,000 of inhabitants. In the first year 
of the free trade, the importations from India wCre 
124,3 IScwt. Down to 1820 there was no extraor- 
dinary increase ; for until that year the growth ^ 
sugar in the Mauritius was ndt extensive. In tliis 
year the latter rose from 5,678,88811)8., whidt it 
was in 1819, to 14,524,755Ibs. ; in 1823 it rose to 
27,400,8871te. It was in this last year that the duties 
on Mauritius sugars, hereidfore the same with theme 
«pon other Indian sugars, were equali.s(‘d with the 
produce of the West indies. This reduction of du*- 
ties, however, could not have a^f^ected the produce 
€# ‘thfat year; i To what, then, is this extraordiwwjr 
incase to be aseCibed, in an island of very liniiiM 
^eenl, of ^ reotarkable fertility of soil in 
rison wUh ihe iniBiOns of available acres ih 
40^11, vrheie the labours of agric^Hure" 
pecolieHy' premildtis; iti Consequence of the 
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of destructive hurricanes ? A soft, aS yet 
Unexhausted by the bad husbandry ia8q>arable 'flrohi 
exclusive cultivation of sugar, the labour of 
eheap slaves, the introduction of European machi- 
nery, and the superintendance of European resident 
proprietors, are the true causes. The Mauritius 
sugar was at first of a very inferior quality, and a 
great deal of it is so still. The best of it is note 
euperior to the best Bengal sugar, the only de- 
scription which can be imported into this country, 
by about 5^ per cent. During the last eight 
years there have been sent to the islands of Bour- 
bon and Mauritius, but chiefly to the latter, by a 
single iron founder, no less than 200 sugar-mills*, 
the greater number of them with steam engines 
attached. To the territories of the East India Com- 
pany not one has been sent — no such improvements are 
Introduced there ! Here, the sugar-cane continues to be 
grown by the same rude husbandry, and sugar manu- 
fectured by the same miserable processes as, in all 
human probability, three thousand years ago. The land 
belongs exclusively to the natives, European skill and 
capitd are carefully and systematically excluded, and 
as long as this impolitic and absurd restraint Continues 
the sugars of India will- be inferior, and wiD be costly; 
and it is even doubtful whether, if India enjoyed the 
monopoly which is now enjoyed against it, it Wduld 
be capable, with all its advantages of soil, climate, 
extent, and free labour, of com|jeting with the British 
We^t Indies, Unquestionably it would not ' with 
them portions of tropical America possessed of a soil 
at^ eliinate equal to its own. 

‘ A ^rt dest^ption of the Indian modes of grbl^h 
and manufacture, will at once show the reader^Dilat 
it is hopeless to expect either a good or cheap pto- 
ilaiet. Tlte grower is a miserable peasant, witiio^ 

* Mr. \lifiQutin Fawcett, of Liverpool, a genttem^ of 
ii^;enuity, and wbo haa ica many years co^ncted one 
tnost extensive iron founderies in tbe kiiigdonij ‘ - ' ' 
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fkUl anci without capital, who neither manures his 
gi^und* umierstanda horw to relieve it by a rotiUion 
of crops, or makes any attempt to improve the va- 
riety of the plant. The sugar-mill consists erf two 
s mall rollers, from four to six inches in diameter, 
turoeth in opposition to each other, by two men, or a 
wretched bullock. The boiling utensils are four small 
coarse earthen pots, of about the value of two-pence. 
The grinding, boiling, and distilling bouses are one 
and the same, and consist of four Stakes .driven in 
the ground, with a mat over them for a roof. The fimt 
manufacturer carries the process no further than 
expissating the juice, the result being an ugly brown 
mass containing both the sugar and molasses. This 
unsightly product is carried to another description of 
manufacturer, fifteen, twenty, or even a hundred imlcs 
off, who re-dissolves it, and, with the assistance of 
alkalis to neutralise the acid which has been formed 
throu|^ the tedious and paltry process of his .pre- 
decessor, gets, after all, no more than 25 per cent, 
of sugar, and this ill granulated, and deficient in 
saccharine matter. 

The sugar-cane is known to be an indigenous pro- 
duct of India, and in fact it is, more or less, a product 
of E^iculture in every considerable country of the 
vast r^ons comprehended under that name, from 
the fith degree of South, to the 30th degree of North 
latitude, and from Persia to China, both tndusive. 
Of all this wide extent, there is no portion more 
suitable to its growth than our own possesrion^. 
This, indeed, is a point so long admitted, that it need 
not be insisted upon. To produce abundance ^ 
sngar in India, and,<ff the best tjuality, all that li* 
H^^snary is^^to.r^ove the impcditic restraints o%lihe 


I ;pa onnrer for myself, that in the whafo 
Cakotta, from paces to Drihi, and tlieace through the 
Hart of lUgipootana and Malvifo, the raising of sugar 
« nartof huabafidry.iMi tUrtyM or potatoes mEngU^'^-riiltll 
Ji/sernalfVt^ U., p. 9SI. 
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s^tlement of Europeans. The incvita})te efTect will 
^ ^ immediate application European capital^ skill, 
mnd machinery, to the production of the most important 
nf all tropical commodites ; and one without a free cul* 
tnre and free commerce in which, half our expectations 
of extended commerce with the East must end in 
disappointment. 

As in the case of cotton, it may be asked, why 
European skill is not at present applied to the pro^ 
duction of sugarf as it is to that of indigo ■* The reason 
is very obvious; more skill and more capital are 
required in the one pursuit than in the other : the 
culture of the indigo plant is simple, and the returns 
rapid ; that of the sugar-cane complex and tedious. 
An indigo crop is reaped in three months from the 
time of sowing ; a crop of sugar-cane takes four times 
as long to come to maturity. A crop of sugar-cane 
is liable to depredation in an open, unfenced, and 
unprotected country ; one of indigo to hardly «ny at 
all. Indigo works, capable of producing yearly 
10,000/. worth of the dye, may be constructed fur 
about the sum of 700/ ; sugar works, capable of 
yielding a produce of equal value, would require an 
investment of capital to the amount of ^4,000/ 
Who would invest such a capital in a country where 
he can neither buy nor sell land, nor receive security 
upon it, where the judge and the magistrate a^ imS' 
ti», because labouring under the usual piyud^ and 
of their caste, and witere the administration 
of jmstice is in such a state that an appeal to it is 
I nl^y hepelm ? 

^ 'Hiere la one great source of extending the 
of Great Britain with India, and>ofdmp«o«iag.tite 
wealth industiy of In^ itself, to which it 
be proper #mrtily to advert — ^the abolitioh 
East India Company’^ monopcdies of opium and 
From the British dominimu, and other poitjoits 
India, thare are exported to China, tl^ 
countries on the Continent, and* the Indian iaN^dt;, 
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yearly, about 12,500 chests of opium, or in round 
numters about l,750»O0Olbs. wei^t ; tHis eXchaUged 
in the countries irf ^question to the annual value of 
about three millions ateriing*. The oonsumers, 
besides using opium medicinally, use it also jn 
the same manner in which we use claret, brandy, 
&c. The good people of England have A pi*e* 
judice against opium eating, and opium smoking-: 
they associate these practices with, running rnucks, 
and other honid offences, with which they have nO 
more to do than with horse or sheep>stealiug. The 
worthy and well-meaning abettor!^ of this preju^ic^ 
should understand that the Chinese, who consume 
three-fourths of all the quantity to which we h^tte 
alluded, never run a muck, and are the most|indUs^ 
trious, the most sober, and, upon tht whole, even the 
most moral people of the Indies. The East India 
Company, however, takes advantage of the prejudice, 
such as it is, and while it pockets' about a million 
sterling yearly by encouraging the alleged immorality, 
makes it the pretext for continuing h grievous mono- 
poly, equally injurious to trade as to agriculture f. « 
Opium, under the ndtive government of India, w'as 
grown indiscriminately, wherever tfifere was soil arf^ 


* This nughty consumption, which it is aihegcd must cithei: 
poison or demoraUMe the ^inesoEmpitv, amounts, reckoning die 
population at the lowest astinuae ever made of it, or J^O mimaha,. 
to about n* of an ounce per head per dnnms. It is hardly enough 
to afibrd moderate relief from occasional fits of the tooth-ache, 
if the inhabitants of that country bare their due shire of diis 

y iW Bast India Company nahtbits the most ludictous coqae#* ‘ 
thug upon fhh* anlt^t wbh^ cfm ^ ,1^ psnh^ts 

its own ships, upd^ the severest pesMhies, from sngigghng opium 
into China (the whdtn trade is contraband), while it encourages, 
by eve^ mems haMBabteftt Wi^ the monopoly, the practice or 
smuggling m othfers. A' Sum years ago, the Ctnapaiy 's opium wi#i, 
packed in half tdtntasBd tmaS^ baB*. for the depress ai^avplrsdlt 
coDveniettceOf thenmugling trade. The phm totally fiulel, hut 
was well meant. 

C 
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dimate suitable for its culture. In its old province 
East India Company fmt^e its culture except 
in two districts : they paid the%i1tivator about 
per chest, and this chest they sold at a price which 
ibr some years back has seldom been under 2001;, 
and occasional^ reached 400/. The quantity pro- 
duced under this system had varied very little for 
thirty years. Matters went on very smoothly, and 
the monopoly was declared to be perfect, just, and 
judicious, until some unforeseen and untoward events 
took place. The first of tlscs^'was the introduction of 
Turkey opium intb China and the Indian islands, by 
the Americans. The yearly import of this article, by 
these interlopers, may be estimated at the value of 
S00,0p0/. The ^ast India Company took alama, lest 
any British subject should benefit by this branch of 
tr^e, and with the consent of the authorities in Eng^ 
land, always readily granted upon such bccasions, they 
imposed a prohibitory duty on all foreign opium, of 24«. 
per lb. if imwrted in British bottoms, ana of 48^. if 
imported in foreign ones — a duty, in the first case, of 
four and twenty-fold the prime cost of the article, 
and in tiie second, of double that amount ! ! The 
effect is as coniplete a monopoly to the Americans as 
the Americans could desire. 

The next untoward event was the disco\^y that 
opium, as an article of. free culture, was produced 'in 
certain o| the provinces ceded to us lately by the 
Mahrattas. Nothing could exceed the consternation 
produced by the unhappy discovery, that the new 
country Was of such peculiar fertility — ^fbr none bnt 
the most fertile will produce the drug. It was found 
that thee trader gave the cultivator ^ for 
tlm same quantity that the Company gave 14 /. ^ 
The Company resolv^ i^wn securing the monoptri^, 
and the jcon^edueno^ are sufficiently umusilig ^ 
instructive. cultivators and propriefo^ ofijilte 
conquered provinces had swords in their ktmds, aiid 
would not be satisfied to receive 14/. for viiiat waS in 
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reality worth 60/l The Company, fh€|fefore, c(h«. 
menced a competillln with the private merchant, 
giving larger prices than ever, wid in the hopeftil pro- 
ject d" driving all competitors out of the market, 
expended in one year (1822-3) between 600,000f. 
and 700,0(J01^ sterling* ! Before tji’is^widertaking, the 
i^fole p'oduce of Mai wa,. the actpii^ion in question, 

^ ^is about One thousand chests a year: codpeti-' 
tion has multiplied it seven-fold in less than h'v^ 
years. We have ,fieen" that, in thirty years, the Com- 
pany, akHlugh avowedly desirous, had not, on the 
monopoly system, been able to raise the quantity in 
their old provinces by a single chest : this is not alh 
free competition has not only augmented the quantity, 
but improved the quality of the MalWa qntrth. A 
chest of Malwa opium used to sell in China for 780 
dollars only, when Bengal sold ibr IdOO dollars ; it is 
now in the highest estimation of the two ; nay, fot 
that matter, the monopoly system had produced such 
a deterioration in what used to be the b^ description 
of the latter, that by recent ^counts it whs selling 
at the rate of 140 dollars per chesty less than thd 
Malwaf . This is ^enough, to put monopolies out of 
fashion. It need hardly lie insisted, .that the moh^ 
poly, on the part of the state, of a staple produce m 
the soil of any country, is a violation of the sacred 

• They also forced trtaties upon Ae Uekhhouring petty 
princes, for the discoaragemeut of gSoviitg the poppy, of the 
same character as tho^ itnposed hy tHe Dutch East li^ia Com- 
pany on the petty chief} of the Ktcnuccas, in the notorious spico 

. f Mr, Tucker, of the East fodia Direction, makes iJi* 
fmDwh% Wslogy upon the htohopoly system : “ Ttie <kkI0- 
deuce of the ejcpmrditg: nterchant and roreign consumer 4Wii|S 
secured, and in the course of a few years a ebeet 
of ^am, bearij^ jl|^' C(<Hnp8ny^ marks, passed amotW ih#> 
Mways Wtd Chimme'llke a baidi note, uncxandned and tid«f 
quetUoued.*' Tns*dhtybe CaUipared trith the foHo«ii^»edhSk' 
accounts from Cbma t “Thenew Eatna ojHumwas 
r^KUe, being nearly utw^eaMe, even at the prevaili^^ rates.'’ 
— Indian Newspa'per. “The acknowledge inlerioril^ bf ike 
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property, and an obstacle as ^at, thrown 
the way ^ agricultural imp^vement, as if that 
Mate, having the power, were to curse sOme of the 
rkdiest portions of the land with sterility. The ex- 
port and import trade, carried on by the British 
domkdons through this single article, is six millions 
Baling. What m^ht it not be, if capital and indua^^ 
had »free and legitimate scope ? Even the reven||,ij 
whiph for many years has been at best stationary, or ' 
Indeed rather declining, might, through a system of 
fftir and moderate taxation,' he improvef|| -ijaturally 
augmenting in the ratio of augmented trade-and cul- 
ture*. There is certain ground for supposing that 
this would be the inevitable result, for the consumption 
yearly increases every where, but especially in China; 
and ^ this, if it were an evil, which it is not, the 
Company most not complain, for they are already 
the abettors of this policy, and gain largely by 
their connivance. When the monopoly was com- 
plete, the yearly consumption of the last-named 
countiy used to be teckoned at two thousand five 
hundr^ chests, valued at about two millions and 
a half of dollars; and on monopoly principles it 
was deemed stationary, and fixed for ever. Turkey 
dihd Malwa opium having been introduced, it rose, in 
IBSIl, to five thousand chests ; in 1824, to six tlmusand 
five hundred, and in 1826 to upwards of ten thonsand, 
worth about eight millions of dollars! y 
' Salt, as every body knows, is made an object of 
monopoly by the Indian Government. The salt 

ojuuia die third apd fourth Calt^U sales, has phpriqtd 
die dea|^, ai^ has rendered them timid in touching Bppia 
0 {|ipn ht’ all— not evep that to the quality of which there be 
no ohjecti6iL*“*t/5id. 

' f* The purChiMre of the bad' opiiim, at the Calcutta' SidW, 
claim compensation; at the rate of from '90/. to 100/. The 
gmremmeAt, con&nii^ the infhriority of tfaa opium, sflow^ ftom 
to/, to Corretftmdencet Cakvtm. • > 

* Last year, me opium revenue was about 300,000/. 'leas than 
the avera^ of thp preceding years. 



used by the luduws is of four dewsriptions: furst, 
there is a little salt tbe 

Persian gulf, and me countries on the uu^stem fr(m- 
tier of India. The inhabitants of the northern prp- 
vinces use salt obtained, by solar evaporation, frq||i 
certain salt lakes. In Bengal, th$. salt codtun<^nil^< 
used is produced by boiling the dirty and slimy brine* 
i^f the pestiferous marshes at the estuary of tlbe 
Ganges. The inhabitants of the southern portion 4 ^ 
■the peninsula use fine bay salt, manufactured on tlte 
coasts of Malabar and Coromandel. The two but 
only are objects of monopoly ; the others, of ordtnary 
but heavy taxation . The Bengal salt is procured by a 
hasty evaporation, through a miserable process, juad 
costs about 53s. per ton*. * It is computed that about 
125,000 labourers are engaged in the manufad:uiu 
of this commodity, although the whole quantity 
produced be only 150,000 tons; that is, the labotu' 
of ll/s men from November to June, the whole 
manufacturing season, is required for the production 
of a single ton of salt. These labourers are in a virtunl 
state of slavery, every man of them being in d^bt to thd 
East India Company, inextricably and for life, and 
not daring to engage in any other employment, W 
“ express law.” A considei^le number, accord^ 
to the^fficial returi^, are yearly devoured by ttgert, 
and a*^ much greater carried off by dysenteries ami 
fevers f . A sniaU quantity of the fine bay salt of 
Coromandel and Malalwr is allowed to be imported 
into Bengal by special license, and this also is mono- 
polised. The whole peculation subject to the monopoly, 
inBengal, is estimated at thirty millions.The constimj|^ 
tiorfof salt, tberafbre, for 'man, beast, and the arts, is 
the rate of thirteen pounds per head per annum ! Ifha 
^ect of the itumopoly is, to keep the produce of saili 

't 

* Tha nun aeUMiyMidrto the mamt&ct^rer is thkty <f«ar 
cent, less than this. ^ Ibe diSer«Dce is made up by aaeaht, 
■estaUhshmeot, wardtousii^ &c. 

f See Appendix. 
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8 l; 9 tionary, w^iile it is admitted that the population, 
and even the ycalth of the country, is increasing. As 
to the taxation which it produces, it is sometimes as 
low as 300 per cent., and sometimes as high as 500, 
fpr fluctuation and uncertainty are among the other 
Lessings of the system*. 

Let us see the advantages that would accrue from 
gett^ rid of this nuisance. The price of salt, ob- 
tained by the cheap process of solar evaporation, on 
the coasts of Coromandel ov Malabar, is about 6s. 6d. 
per ton, or about one-eight) j>art of the Bengal prices. 
Superior salt to that of Bengal may now be had at 
Liverpool for 9<?. per ton, or near one-sixth part of the 
price of Bengal salt. The Malabar salt is excluded 
from the consumption of Bengal, because the quantity 
admissable is expressly limited ; and because, before 
quitting the place of manufacture, it is already taxed 
through the local monopoly there. As to English salt, it 
is charged with a prohibitory duty of 8/. per ton that 
is to say, a duty of between 1600 and 1700 per Cent, 
on the prime cost. This is encouraging free trade with 
a vengeance ! The contingency was not provided for in 
the charter ; but the Local Government of India, in 
great alarm for its privileges, on the arrival of a 
cargo or two from Liverpool, hastened for relief to 
the home authorities, and speedily obtained it in tbp 
prohibitory duty just quoted. ^ • 

In^ a free trade, with moderate duties, it is pretty 
certain that either a better and more economical 
system for the nlanufacture of Bengal salt must he 
pursued, or foreign salt must supersede it : the latter 
will most probably be the case, on account of the 
great insalubrity and natural unsuitableness ol the 
situations in which it is manufactured. |n this 
case 125,000 labourers, and a populati<m of pro- 
bably not less than half a million of people, will 
be emancipated from a real slavery, and their 
services will be instantly available, where they a** 

• Sec Appendix. 
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most required, in clearing and cultivating the thinly- 
peopled, the unhealthy, but the rich and extensive 
fens which form the estuaries of the great rivers, 
and which are now nearly in a state of nature. It is 
unnecessary to Say, that cheap salt will be an especial 
blessing, in a country where the inhabitants^ living ' 
on an insipid vegetable diet, consider it peculiarly a 
necessary of life. It will not be rating the increase too 
high, at eighteen pounds a head per annum, for the 
present population : it will, in all likelihood, be a 
great deal more ; for not only will the consumption 
be, as usual, greatly enhanced by a lower price, but 
the use of foreign salt will, in this case, extend to 
countries from which the present supply is excluded 
by its dearness and badness. This will add above 
200,000 tons yearly to the import trade of the Bengal 
provinces, a greater immediate improvement in our 
. trading and shipping interests than can well be con- 
templated from any local measure whatever. It is 
impossible to imagine countries better circumstanced 
for a commerciSf intercourse than Bengal and the 
southern provinces of our dominions, or that natu- 
rally stand more in need of each other’s assistance. 
Bengal is a great grain country,, without any natural 
supply of salt except the bad and imperfect one 
furnished by the muddy estuary of the Ganges. 
The supply for a territory of full one hundred 
and fifty thousand square miles, and for thirty 
millions of people, is drawn from about two hun- 
dred miles of a noisome, unhealthy, and almost in- 
accessible coast. The southern provinces are gene- 
rally sterile, and subject to frequent dearths and 
&mines; but iSrom soil and climate they are pwu- 
liariy Suited for the proaiction of a cheap and ample 
supply of salt, the very^mmodity which the former 
country stan^ ^ much in need of. Even under 
the present restricted system they furnish yearly^ tp 
BOngal about 26,000 tons. The shipping at present 
engaged in carrying this salt to Bengal, and grain to 
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tjlfe Coromandel coast, amounting to several hundreds, 
ar6 almost exclusively native vessels, of such wretched 
construction and outfit, that they can make but a 
single voyage a year. In a free trade, England will 
no doubt supply a great deal of the salt required in 
the Bengal provinces, and her shipping will, at all 
events, participate in the coasting trade of India, as 
connected with this branch of trade. From this slight 
sketch, to the accuracy of which there are thousands 
to testify, the reader miay ,,udge of the extent of the 
injury to fair commerce, and the interests, comforts, 
and happiness of the native inhabitants, which is in- 
flictfed by the monopoly, and the exclusion of Euro- 
pean commerce and settlement*. Let him imagine 
the Legislature of this country confining the manu- 
facture of salt, for the whole consumption of the 
LTnited Kingdom, to a few miles of damp, rainy, and 
unhealthy coast, where it would be conducted to the. 
greatest possible disadvantage, and to the exclusion, 
ekcept in driblets, of the produce of other portions of 
t^e United Kingdom, where it could^e produced ata 
^Jcth or an eighth part of the cost ; let him imagine 
nearly a total exclusion of foreign salt, required in cur- 
ing fish nnd meat ; let him imagine a monopoly, by the 
Government, of the whole consumption of the Mng- 
dom, which shall enhance the first cost four, five, 
MX, or seven fold ) let him imagine the best portion 
of the capital, shipping, and enterprise of the country 
excluded fi’om the trade in saltj and stHI he wiH have 
hut a very inadequate and impeifect notion of the 
injuries inflicted by the Indian salt moiw^ly. 

Every important and valuable article of the pro- 
duction of India has been at one time or miothar 
tinder the seal of monopoljJ|r A modem and ratit^al 
thinker might almost be timpted to believe’ 

* British-born subjects are, by the ^istiag laws, exiwessly 
excluded from the salt trade. Now then an English ship 
is granted the favour of importing it, at a low freight, for ^ On 
account of the monopoly — and this is the only exceptiort. 
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the real (^ject of. European governments, in their 
East India policy, .was to lock up^, commercial 
industry ; and to do themselves, and ^every other 
party concerned, as mucl» injury as possible. Mono- 
polies, under the various pleas of profit, necessity, 
and expediency, are defended to the last extremity, 
and . never willingly relinquished. The cinnamon 
trade affords a curious specimen of this. His Ma- 
jesty’s Government, in humble imitation of the Dutch 
and English East India Companies, still makes a 
monopoly of the culture of cinnamon. Ceylon is 
almost the only country in the world which produces 
cinnamon in great perfection and great cheapness; 
indeed nearly the only country which produces it at 
all. Generally speaking, the soil of Ceylon is rather 
sterile ; but for this particular commodity both it and 
the climate are peculiarly suitable. The best soils for 
its growth are dry and sandy places, neither fit for 
the growth of corn nor for ordinary colonial produc- 
tions. What does the Government, professing all 
the while its earnest desire to promote the agricul- 
tural and commercial prosperity of the country, do 
in this case ? It steps in to stifle, by means whicjbi, 
have never failed to do so, the extended . culture of 
the staple produce of the country — of the only pro- 
duction for which the country is remarkable. If his 
Majesty, the Emperor of all the Russias, professing 
to desire the improvement of Poland, should take 
into his own imperial hands the whole growth of com 
in that country, he would not more effectually arrest 
its wealth and prosperity than does the Government 
S)l^yl$m 4iiat4>f the colony, by its monopoly of cin- 
namon. The Government holds extensive planta- 
tions of cinnamon, and jfrohibits every one else from 
plantkig even a tree of .i^for ornament in their gar- 
dens. There is nothing but mischief in this pro^ 
ceeding: cinnamon grows where nothing else vritt 
grow : Ceylon is not a grain country : even with the 
false direction given to its industry and capital by 
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thfei# exclusion from the culture of cinnamon, it has 
grown grain enough for its own consumption*. 
'I’he consequences of this system are just as usual : 
the produce has been stationary for many years, and 
is unsaleable at prices to remunerate the Govern- 
ment for its mischievous and vexatious proceeding. 
It has been alleged, that theie is no increasing taste 
in the consumer for cinnamon, but there is not 
the slightest foundation for such an assertion. 
The consumer does not choose to pay monopoly 
prices, and therefore ha recourse to substitutes. 
Of these substitutes, the chief is the inferior com- 
mdflity of cassia, which within the last few years 
has been exported from China to Europe and 
America in immense quantities. The whole quan- 
tity of cinnamon produced, ♦ in Ceylon, does not 
appear to exceed 400,000lbs. yearly. In 18S5, the 
Americans, and English free traders, indirectly, 
exported cassia, from China, to the amount of 
1,690,8911bs., or more than four times as much as 
whole produce of Ceylon. In 19S6, the cinnamon 
Sold in this country, on account of the Goverament, 
was only 108,8101bs., and the quantity taken for 
home consumption was but lS,825lbs. In the same 
year, the cassia imported was 438,1851bs., and the 
quantity taken for home consumption very nearly 
40,000lbs. The average price of a pound of cassia 
is 9<?.> and the duty 1^. The price ctf the worst cinna'- 
mon lOrf., of the best 6s. Qd., and the duty in both 
cmies 9a. 6d. Of course few, indeed, can afford to 
boy cinnamon, and cassia is consequently substitute 

Every accessible portion of In^a hais been 

• “‘That country (Ceylon) mij^hthe one of , the happiest) as ^ 
is one of the loveliest, spots in the universe, if some of tRe old 
Dutch laws were dhne Bwjiy ; amot^ wliich, in nty judgment, the 
.chief are the monopoly of dimamon, and the compulsory labour 
of die peasants on the high roads, and in other species of Coryees. 
The Cahdian provinces,, where neither of thcs^ exist, seem to 
he the most prosperous parts of the country,”— Heber’s i/ourind, 
'Vol.ll. - ■ 
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Hally benefited by the influx of British capital* in> 
adequate as it stiU is. Thus* the whole eiq)ort 
and import trade of Calcutta, in the last year of 
the East India Company’^ close monopoly, was 
6 , 911 , 774 /., on the average of the first seven years 
of free trade, every article of export or import 
having greatly fallen in price ; still the trade rose 
to 11,158,889/. Our whole trade in the straits of 
Malacca, in 1814, was short of a million sterling. 
At present it considerably exceeds 4,000,000/. The 
trade of j^ombay and its dependencies has in like 
manner sustained a vast increase; so has that of 
China, although not in our hands. In 1812 (wi»do 
not quote the immediately subsequent years, because 
the American trade was interrupted by war), the 
whole import trade of the Americans into China 
amounted to 3,132,810 Spanish dollars. In 1825 
it had risen to 7,776,301 Spanish dollars. 

These are but a few of the facts which m^ht 
easily be adduced to invalidate the statements made 
by the East India Company and their friends, but 
twelva short years back. Had the legislature, xnr 
rather the nation, listened to these pre^ctions, the 
commerce of the country would at this nunnent^ 
reckoning only the direct intercourse between Great 
Britain and India, have been full 5,000,000/. per 
annum less than it actually is. The In^u commerce, 
in a word, would have been carried on, on the same 
drowsy principles as for the last two centuries ; and 
it would have been unprofitable to every one con* 
cemed in it, except the few who enjoyed the patro- 
tiige which sprung out of its abuses. 

It is in vain to expect that either the agriculture 
or trade to India can ever become of the vastneas 
and importance of which they are both susceptible, 
until improved and extended by the unlimited and 
unshackled application of British capital and int^ir 
gence. In respect to agriculture especially, tlie licee 
settlement of Englishmen is loudly called form at a 
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measure not only of expediency, but of real neoessdty. 
The whole productions of Indian husbandry, that are 
abandoned to the exclusive management of the natives, 
through the restraints and penalties of the monopoly, 
are inferior to the similar productions of every other 
tropical country ; they are not only inferior to the 
productions of British colonial industry, but to those of 
French, Dutch, Spanish — even to those of Portuguese 
industry : they are in every case also inferior to the 
corresponding productions of Chinese industry*. To 
what is this to be ascrib -.1 but to the |^ovenliness 
and ignorance of a semi-barbarous people ? The 
whale is a mere affair of civilization ; and in so far as 
the Hindu* are inferior to Europeans and to Chinese 
in real skill and intelligence, so must be the pro- 
ductions of their agricultural, their manufacturing, or 
their any other kind of useful industry. 

We shall bring before our readers a few of the 
commodities in which this inferiority is exemplified : 
Sugar, cotton, cochineal, rice, ginger, turmeric, 
madder, tamarinds, tobacco, raw silk, coffee, rum, 
and arrow root, are all examples. The following com- 
parative table exhibits a few of the results. We 
give the prices of the highest quality in each case : 
had we given the average, the comparison would 
have been still more disadvantageous to the East 
Indies. Indigo, the sole production of the seal 
which receives any thing like adequate benefit from 
European capital and direction, is also the sole ex- 
ception to the inferiority of Indian productions. What 
has been effected in this, it is clear enough may be 
effected in every, other commodity, if we do not wil- 
fully .and wantonly make positive laws to jwevent it. 

• The. superiority of the Chinese over the Hindus is 'evinced in 
a very exempiary manner in the article of sugar-candy, the only 
description of refined sugar used in India. This coniinbdity is 
niahufkctured nearly throughout all India, but is of 'so jnf^or 
a description, that the European residents are almost whoBy stip- 

E lied from China. The best Chinese Sugar-candy is more valua- 
le than the best of that of Bengal by full 28 per cent. . . , „ 
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The soil and climate of India must in tio respect 
be charged with the rudeness and imperfection of 
Indian products. Our own dominions, extending 
fk’om near the equator to at least the thirtieth degree 
of North latitude, and from the sixty-third to the 
ninety-sixth of East longitude, embrace a prodigious 
diversity of soils and cfimafes, capable of yielding 
an infinite variety of useful productions, calculated to 
enrich the country and extend its foreign commerce, 
and for the improvement or creation of which an 
infusion of European skill, capital, and enterprise, 
are alone necessary. It is notorious, that without 
thela the unaided skill of the native Indians is un- 
equal to bie production of any commodity where 
such capital, skill, and enterprise are demanded, so 
as to give them any chance in a competition with the 
parallel products of other countries similarly, or even 
less advantageously, ^gifted. Those acquainted with 
the details of Indian husbandry and commerce 
will readily confess that the productions of the 
couhtly derive every reasonable, or possible advantage 
from soil, climate, and situation, but none whatever 
from the skill and industry of the native inhabitants. 
In short, it may be said that it is only through the 
peculiar bounty of nature that India is enabled to 
sustain any trade with Europe at all, and especially 
with Great Britain. Her exclusive, or nearly exclu- 
sive production (if the comparison lie with other 
colonial possessions) of such articles as tin, borax, 
saltpetre, silk, lac, black pepper, cardamoms, cloves, 
nutmegs, cinnamon, a variety of useful gums, sago, 
&c. &c., force her commerce, as it were, upon the 
nations of Europe, despite tiie impolitic and very 
absurd restraints by which it would almost seem that, 
it was the systematic object of European policy to 
oppress or destroy it; as if the trade ^ some. three: 
hundred millions of peofde was an evil to be guarded^ 
ainst. '' 

Wliat, but the exclusion of European settlement, 
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hinders, in our Indian dominions, the extensive cul- . 
ture of the peculiar productions of America, and even 
of China? The indigenous products of India have been 
transferred to America, and there, under the direc* 
tion of European skill, they far surpass in gO(^nessand 
quantity those of their original country ;5-witness 
the sugar-cane, the cotton-plant, coffee, rice, and even 
indigo, until, in its native country, the production of* 
this last fell into the hands of Europeans. Have the 
Indians retaliated upon the American colonists ? ‘ 
Where is our^Indian annatto, our Indian cocoa, our 
Indian vanilla ? Indian cochineal is of about one-sixt^ 
part the value of that of Mexico; Indian tobacqp is 
certainly not of one-third the value, in anyjpase, of the 
produce of Virginia, Maryland, or Cuba. India is ip 
a similar predicament in regard to China : situated 
close to that country, in daily intercourse with it, 
receiving yearly into our settlements hundreds, or 
thousands of emigrants from thence, and posses- 
sing the same soils, climates, and physical aspects, as 
the most favoured of the tea provinces of that em- 
pire, not one pound of tea has ever been grown in our 
Indian possessions. Not one attempt has been made 
to rear this valuable plant, while such efforts have 
been frequent in distant and uncongenial EuTO[)ean 
colonies*. Silk affords another example of the per- 
nicious tendency of out policy : before the manu- 
facture was commenced under the European Govern- 
ment, Indian silk was a rude commodity, wholly 
unfit for exportation. What is still manufactured by 
the natives of the country is a very inferior commo- 
dity ; nay, what is manufactured under the direction 

, • “ The tea plant grows wild all through Kemaoon, but can n<H 
he made use of, from an emetic quality which it possesses. Tliis 
might, perhaps, he removed by cultivation, but the experiment 
has nev^ been ^d. ' For die cultivation of tea, I should appre- 
hend both the 8^ hilly surdwo, end climate of Kemwon, m- tSl 
#hicb it resembles the tea provinces of China, extremely favotuf*. 
ahle." — H ebeu, Vol. I., p, 513. • r 
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. of the monopoly is considerably inferior to the pro- 
duce of free industry in China. 

It is our business now, to show that the settlement 
of India by British subjects would not only be useful 
in a commercial point of view, but that, as a measure 
of general policy, it is not only safe but expedient 
—nay, absolutely necessary, toward the security and 
I m ainten ance of our Indian power. 

T^'TSe following are the arguments which, at various 
' times have been adduced against the policy of Euro- 
pean settlement : — 

The Hindus are a peculiar and timid race ; and 
if Europeans were permitted to hold lands, they 
would soon dispossess the native inhabitants. 

If Europeans were permitted to settle, their offences 
against native usages and institutions would dis- 
gust the inhabitants of the country, who would rebel, 
and expel us from India. 

If Europeans were to settle in India they would 
soon colonise the country, and Great Britain would 
lose her Indian possessions, in the exact same manner 
ill which she lost her American colonies. 

If we civilise the Hindus, or, in other words, if 
we govern them well, they will become enlightened, 
rebel against us, expel us from the country, and w- 
taUish a Native Government. 

One would expect, from the assertions of the advo- 
cates of restriction, that such relations as subsist 


between the people of India and ourselves had no 
parallel in the history of the world. There are, 
however, many cases exactly similar in every essen- 
tial point* and we shall advert to a few of them. 
The Mahofnedans of Persia and Tartary kept these 
same Hindus in subjection for full seven centu- 
ries. They were rude, they were intolerant, they 
persea|ted &ar conscience sake. They were, at first 
at least, necessarily iCTorant of the langwi^, pnumers, 
and hablih of the aboriginal inhalatants; {^ jvhen 
they became acquainted with them, it was only to 
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treat them wHh ^rtsion or contempt. Tliey altered 
the whole laws of the kingdom : they imposed Ma- 
homedan institutions^ and a Mahomedan language. 
Yet, with rfl this, there were few insurrections against 
their authority ; and in the above long period of seven 
centuties not one successful case of rebellion. One 
race of Mahomedans and one dynasty succeeded to 
another race and another dynasty, in the dominion 
of India. The patient and docile Hindus quietly 
looked on and paid their homage and their taxes to 
each successive conqueror. In a word, they auh- 
mitted to braver and more civilised races than ^em> 
selves, which was in the natural order of things. 
The Mahomedans were not prohibited from occupying 
the soil. They, in fac^ became possessed of extensive 
estates in land throughout the country, hut the 
Hindus were not, in consequence, dispossessed. The 
Moslems constitute at present, through emigration or 
conversion, full one|seventh part of the whole popula* 
tion ; that is, they amount to perhaps fifteen mllliohffof 
settlers. Still the Hindus hel^ after so many cnnturieS 
of rude dominion, by fer the largeit {Kn’tioa of the 
land, down to the moment when we ourselves became 
^ possessed of the sovereignty of the country. ThM is 
rather a strong case. It may. be rationally a;dked, 
will one of the most civilised and humane of l^e 
nations of Europe, in a civilised age, act a worse, 
or a weaker part than the semibarbarians of Persia 
and Tartary, in a very barbarous one ? 

Will any one be so irrational as to argue, or any 
one credulous enough* to believe, that the policy ^n 
iMhich these semi-barbarians acted — ^not only wjth 
shfetj hut with utility — nay, upon which their 
•^todatemee depmded,' may not be pursued, at least isith 
impunity* hy the J^ropean administration of lo^, 
hacked^ themsouroes of a civilised, 
prisfelg,hraii^ midifmhitious nation ? Are we^ 

^miy mimi^ii«aeiitation>aiid a fictitious pieteid 
tioliidsiarniiei«i*^iaacompotihie with htstoand fodroeht- 

jj .Oman subjects 

>0 hnproye the 
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nature, to be cheated out of our common sense, into a 
belief that the very ciraimstances which enabled our 
predecessors to m^e and maintain conquests^ are to 
cause the destruction of ours ? These predecessors 
acquired dominion, and kept it for whole centuries, 
through mere fortuitous emigration and settlement, 
and without any external support. Wc, on the con- 
trary, have the systematic support of a powerfid and 
willing nation. Yet, in the very same siwt, the 
dominion of one set of conquerors is to be overthrown 
by the exact some means b)’ which that of another 
was created and maintained. \Ve beg our easy, good- 
natured, but idle countrymen, in judging of this very 
plain matter, to bring to their aid a small portion of 
that common sense which they are so fond of having 
ascribed to them on ordinary occasions, and not suffer 
themselves to be deluded into a belief that what may 
be dangerous to a monopoly of patronage, is equally 

e to the interests of the State ! 

Other examples, however, may be given, of dominion 
intained by foreign conquerors for a succession of 
ages without revolt, rebellion, or expulsion of the 
conquerors, there being neither prohibition to the 
conquerors to own land or colonise in any other man-^ 
ner whatsoever. One of the most remarkable of 
these, is the dominion exercised by the present face 
of Tartars over the vast empire of Chioa, containing 
double the area, and near twice the population of otrr 
East Indian dominions. If the circiunstances of this 
dominion be considered, it will be found a much more 
wonderhil event than even the establishment of our 
own extraordinary empire. A mere tribe of shepherds, 
haying nothipg but their good swords to rely upon, 
effected the conquest of the greatest and most dvil^. 
ued Empire in the East, in a far shorter time tlmii 
was takm in the formation of our Eastern dominion, 
and they nave kept peaceable possession fmr 167 j^ears. 
and hiaiKem that empire apparently without any 
becaimdifll(mky,aadwith asfewmsarreetlons 
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as can well be expected in an over-peoplcd countr|r, 
They go a little farther than we do ; maintaining Uwi 
military power, they surrender the civil into the hands 
of the native inhabitants : we are not quite so 
generous ; we seize the whole nnlitary and the whole 
civil power, to the entire exclusion of the conquered : 
we take the most effectual means to exclqde capital 
from the country, as well as to withhold from the 
Hindus the example of morals, industry, aits, and 
science : and we end, by ])ronouncing such a form 
of administration the most acceptalde, popular, and 
appropriate which human wisdom could devise for 
the government of eighty or ninety millions of peo- 
ple, fifteen thousand miles distant^ from the power 
that essentially rules them. What figure would the 
conquerors of China have made in maintaining their 
dominion, had they -contented themselves with send- 
ing an army of some forty thousand men, with a f6w** 
civil functionaries from the wilds of Tartary, to the 
rigid exclusion of the settlement and colonisation of 
the rest of their countrymen ? The Chinese, united 
and intel%ent far beyond the inhabitants of Hipdus-- 
tan, would not have endured the experiment ; and, 

■ fortunately fe>r the Manchoii Tartars, they had no 
East India Company to persuade them into such a 
blunder. 

Our own country affords remarkable examples of 
a peaceful submission to for^gn conquerors. The 
Romans (the relative states of society in the world 
being considered) were, when they conquered Britain, 
substantially as distant from it as we are now from 
yet they tnibjected the ancient Britons-Mia 
people mote$brave,niorie untraotable, more untasieabte 
tbaii die >;Hindus»>^cupying a country lOfs occes* 
siUe to inifildon and conquest ; and, imposing updk 
them tibdr hinguj^, laws, and institutions, 
in.p^iceful subjeeti^ &r between three and four cett^ 
tunes. Thore was no prohibition to Roman subjects 
to settle, to colonise, or, in a word, to Improve the 
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natives by their capital, their industry, or their ex- 
ample. The stability of tlie Roman dominion ap- 
pears to have been confirmed by a policy the very 
reverse of this. Hume, speaking of Agricola, the ablest 
and the wisest of the conquerors of Britain, eulogises 
him in the following strain, for doing that which a 
company of merchants imagine must ruin us : — “ He 
introduced law and civility among the Britons, taught 
them to desire and raise all tJie conveniences of life, 
reconciled them to the Roman ianguage and manners, 
instructed them in letters and science, and employed 
every expedient to render those chains which he had 
forged both easy and agreeable to them. The inha- 
bitants, having experienced how unequal their own 
force was to resist that of the Romans, acquiesced in 
the dominion of their mastei’s, and were gradually in- 
corporated in that mighty empire.” They were suc- 
ceeded by the Saxons, a rude and ferocious people, 
who were equally successful in maintaining their 
authority. The Saxons were succeeded the 
Danes, and these by the Normans. The ancient 
Brijipns never regained their independence.. In 
facti where shall we find, in the page of history, 
one example of a rude people, permanently con-* 
quered by a brave and more civilised race than 
themselves, regaining their lil^erty and independence, 
and expelling their conquerors? Another race of 
foreign, conquerors may supplant us in India; but 
we have nothing wdiatever to fear from its native 
inhabitants. 

The people of the East are and have, in all a^s, 
been mbie {wssive and pusillanimous than the pec^le 
of the. West. The darkrcoloured races are tboie 

g issive than any of the fairer races of men. "^e 
othan dominion over the more manly and^ilfreer 
/nations of the West scarcely lasted six hundred years ; 
';Wer the timid and subservient nations of the ^St it 
lasted one thousand years longer : such a prosp^t 
^ as this ought to satisfy our thirst for orientid d!o- 
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Let us approach, however, a little nearer to the 
cxatnination of the assertion, that if the /ree settle- 
ment of Englishmen were permitted, they would di^ 
possess the natives of their lands, and thus reduce 
them to the condition of helots. The only spots 
withip our immense dominions, in which Englishmen 
are permitted to hold lands, arc the towns of Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, Prince of Wales’s Island, Singapore, 
and Malacca. There they hold lands, generally on 
the same conditions and under the same laws with 
the .natives. These are the only spots in which 
English capital can he invested in the soil; whefcas 
native capital has the range of 600,000 square miles. 
It might be expected, then, tliat under these cihiuiti- 
stances Euroj)eans would be the holders of the greater 
portion of the landed property in such settlements: the 
very reverse is the case. Tlie Indians are the holders 
of all the native buildings in Calcutta, of all the public 
fnarkets, and of the majority of the houses built by or 
for Europeans. This is still more remarkably the case 
at Madras. At Bombay, the greater portion of the 
landed property of tiic island is owDed by the Pcrsecf. 
At Prince of Wales’s Island, Malacca, and Singapore, 

^ the Chinese, and natives of Malabar, share at least 
equally with Europeans in the property of the 
soil. If any one be ousted in these cases, it is not 
the natives, but the Europeans. There is no one 
ousted, however, nor will there be, where laws are 
duly administered, and where industry, enterprise, 
and capital, are suffered to follow their naturals 
and beneficial direction. 

say the .friends of restriction, Europeans ^ere 
pOi^it'^ ip settle and hold lands in India, the. 
du^ of thi^ settle Would disgust tlie natives “• tl^ 
wdi^ proi^u^ rebellion, and we should in^vitabl^ ||S 
turi^d opt fhp cqwptry. This proppsitibh 
.direct^ c<nflradici|on the last, and therefofe svo® 
prove too much. , In the first qa^ the H.ind|is ;are 
^pr^s^ted a« ?o timid and ohseqiuiou|, that they 
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will submit to be turned out of their possessions 
without resistance ; in the last, they are supposed to 
be so sensitive, so irascible, so pugnacious, so for- 
midable, that they will brook no insult: they will 
rise in rebellion if the first settlers do not undersliand 
their languages and peculisu* usages, and kick us out 
of the peninsula for sheer ignorance. Both assertions 
imply a flagrant misunderstanding of the character of 
Ilindus, and of their well-known history for 
many centuries. The Ilin ius are a prudent, a 
discreet, a iponcy-making race : they will endure a 
great deal for money’s sake ; they will oppose violence 
by an appeal to law, if they have laws to appeal to ; 
and if they have not, no Burogean will be a match 
for them with the weapons of fraud and chicanery, 
which they wield most dexterously. There wiU, in 
short, be more need to protect Europeans against 
them, than them against Europeans. This has, in 
.fact, l)een found to .be more or less the case wherever 
the two races have come into collision or competition, 
without adequate laws for the protection of person 
and property, — an occurrence too frequent. 

But in reality, the limited experiments which have 
l>een made show, that, in whatever part of India a 
few Europeans have established themselves, their 
presence has been productive of unmingled good. 
In the single article of indigo, their skill has created 
a property to , the yearly value of two millions ster- 
ling, an eifeptual addition to the real wealth and 
resources of this country greater than it can ration- 
ally be proved the India Company has jwo- 
ducedin two whole centuries. The introduction pf 
the indigo culture into a district is notoi'ionsly„the 
vprequrspr of ordey, tranquillity, and satisfaction: 
wealth is diffiised thtot^ it; and the puliflc^ur- 
thens, levied , before with difficulty, and nilten only 
l|With tlie aid, of; a military force, are punctnally flht- 
\harged!! Even the advocates of the system of re- 
natrictioD arc obliged to confess this beneficial result. 
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We have hot time for much quotation, and therefore 
we shall content ourselves with one strong case. Mr. 
St. George Tucker, a Director of the East India Com- 
pany, formerly a Commissioner of Land Revenue in 
Bengal, and principal Secretary in the same depart- 
ment, tells us, in nearly as many words, when de- 
scribing the inequality of assessment to the land tax, 
that in a particular estate the introduction of the 
cultivation of indigo alone will be sufficient ” to 
double the value of the produce.” A country, of 
which the produce of the soil is doubled by the intro- 
duction of one single article of cultivation and ma- 
nufacture, cannot, it ought rationally to be supposed, 
be much injured in any other way by those who con- 
fer this boo# upop it. 

Danger' to the •stability of our Indian empire 
was one of the points most pcrseveringly laboured by 
the East India Company in the discussions which led 
^to the renewal of their last charter. It was one of 
the leading questions which their counsel put to the 
cloud of witnesses which they brought to the bar of 
the ,^ouse of Commons — ^the same witnesses who 
confidently predicted the total impossibility of ex- 
tending free trade. The answers were always prompt, 
and the assertion broad and unqualified — that there 
was the utmost danger to be apprehended Irom tfie 
settlement of Englishmbn. When challenged to 
adduce examples, not one capable of liearing exa- 
mination could be brought forwSW by these willing 
witnesses. One of the most intelligent of them ad- 
duced the case of an European suttler as one in point. 
He, the witness, had, in the exerdse of his public 
duty, given the said suttler permission to live in the 
UnoccU{fied house of an absent native: the native 
' retnitted, and the suttler refused to quit the housU at 
his requiaition, and without the s^iedfic authority of 
thok>.|)erson ftom whom be derived bis permissfon, 
which appeared reasonable enough. It tura^ put 
that the Xuttler in question, however heuiditt his 
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offeoce^ was not a British-born subject, but a Dame^ 
one, in short, of the most orderly creatunes of the 
Bi^lni^an race. “ Had he been an Englkhman,” 
continued the witness in his evidence, “ he would 
most probably have kicked out the owner, for pre- 
suming to molest an Englishman in his castle, and 
it would have required a suit at law to eject him !” 
Here was evidence on which to legislate for an 
mpire ! 

Another witness, an officer of high ^ rank, and of 
some forty years’ experience, having been challenged 
to produce an example of t ie evil consequences of 
the settlement of Europeans in India, upon which he 
had expatiated in general terms, adduced the case of 
two Europeans who lost their lives for having offended 
the prejudices of certain Brahmins by shooting a 
monkey. The Brahmins pelted them with stones. To 
effiect their escape they made an attempt to swim the 
Jumna on horseback, and in that attempt werew 
drowned. Here it turned out that the offenders were 
not merchants, or agriculturalists, but servants of the 
East India Company, a couple of comets of dragoons: 
Tlie reader may imagine that a people who take 
violent umbr|ge at so venial a peccadillo as the shoot- 
ing of a monkey must be rather hard to deal with i the 
case, therefore, deserves some explanation. He is in*' 
formed, then, that the martyred monkey in question 
was hot a wild monkey {"‘Jerm natura, or of a wild 
and untameable disposition”), as his untravelled fancy 
might suppose, but a pet monkey — one of a herd <£ 
pet monkeys bdonging to certain learned Brahmins 
at the celebrated seminary of Mattura, and daily fed 
from the bands of these clerical worthies. Now, sup- 
posing an Bish Catholic wm« wantonly to shoot a: 
pet monkey, or pet parrot, or pet any thing else be- 
Idngihg to a ket of Oxford professors, is it not pro- 
bable, 4^peciad||^ if there existed no other means of 
redress, that the dignitanes and fellows of tfae uni- 
v«*sity might be tempted to pelt the recreant tl^r- 
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nian with brick>bats, or duck him in a hmrse-pond? 
They might even be misled into a belief that, in so 
doing, they were serving the cause of religion and the 
church. If the Irishman in question, endeavouring to 
escape from such punishment, attempted to Swim across 
the Isis and was downed, would it not be most incon* 
sequent and irrational to insist that the English na- 
tion, and especially their men of learning and that 
clergy, were so irritable, peculiar, and capricious, that 
no Irishman, except perhaps a few men in office, or 
at best a few select Orangemen, could safely settle 
among them : yet this is a pretty fair representation 
of the argument to be drawn from the case just-' 
quoted. 

The prqudices of the Hindus on this particular 
point have been mightily exaggerated. It is true, 
they believe that the soul of a drunken grandslre 
may be embodied in a hog ; of a wise one, in that 
of an elephant; or of a pious one, in that of a 
bull. They do believe in such fooleries, and*^ 
various others; and have, consequently, a kind of 
disinclination, but not a very violent repugnance, to 
be accessary to the death of such possible pro- 
genitors; but this is all, and they certainly do not, 
as some have supposed, actually wor^ip any de- 
scription of animds. It is notorious, that cattle, 
and all other animals, are slaughtered in thousands, 
in all the principal towns> long resorted to by 
strangers ; the Hindus not only not taking offence, but 
often, as owners of markets; as merchants and shop- 
keepers, deriving emolument from such proceeding. 

j alwrays heard) and fully belicl^ed till I caxrte xiA' 
India) that it ^aa a grievous crime, in tlie opinion ihe 
Brahmix^^ to eat flesh or shed the blood of any livmg frea^ 
turn whatey^v I have now, jnyself, seen Brahmins, of the hj^beat 
caste, c\it off the heads of jgoats as a sacrifice to DOorga { aiia' I , 
fcno^, ffotti ae ^testimony of Brahmins, as well as fjr<m 
sotireeS)^at^«ioiOifly beeaitombs of animals arc 
tbis ibiteper as a ^ act (a sboui 
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The belief of animal worship, however, on the part 
of the Hindus, was at one time at least pretty current 
atibhng Europeans. We remember hearing rather a 
cdribus example of this, in as far as regarded an alleged 
worship of peacocks. A British officer, at the head 
of a detachment, entered the Mahratta frontier, and 
laudably resolving to respect the prejudices of the na- 
tives on this head, gave the following sample of 
Ms acquaintance with Hindoo mythology in an order 
of the day:— “ Peacocks being the gods of this coun- 
try, no one to presume to shoot them on any account 
whatsoever.” Nmv, the real history of this supposed 
peacock-worship was as follows ; — There are few or no 
wild peacocks in the upper parts of India, but a great 
many domestic ones, the common property of the 
villages, roosting on the tops of’ the houses, nesting 
In the neighbouring groves, and feeding in the 
corn-fields belonging to the peasantry. In short, 
they arc pretty much in the same state, but a 
good deal tamer, than the pheasants of a preserve in 
this country. The above good-natured officer was 
right in his conduct, but wrong in the motive. A 
French general invading this country, and desirous of 
conciliating j very influential and respectable class of 
its inhabitants, might just as reasonaMy have issued 
such an order as this to his army : — “ Pheasants 
and partridges being the gods of the country gen- 
tiemen of England, no one to shoot them on any 
prtitence whatsoever.” 

The two cases aboM! alluded to are the only ex- 
amples of the evil consequences of settlement and 
colonisation which w'ere brought forward by the 
East India Company during a discussion of three 

years back, offered sixty thousand in one fortnight), but that any 
person, Bralimins not eX6eptcd, eats readily of the flesh of what- 
ever hai.been offered up to one of their divinities, while among 
almost all the other castes, mutt^, pork, venison, fish, any thing 
W beef and fowls, are consumed as readily as in Europe.”— 
Wbrnin’s Jmrmt, II., p. S79. 
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years’ continuance. In reference to them, Mr. Cour- 
tenay, the then and present Secretory to the Board of 
Controuh stated, in his place in Parliament, that 
the examples adduced amounted to such twaddle 
as could not be listened to with common patience. 
Even the late Lord Londonderry became for a mo- 
ment a kind of philosopher, and even a political 
economist, declaring that the apprehension of colo- 
nisation in India was purely “ chimerical*.” 

Who, it miy be asked, are most likely to offend 
the prejudices of the natives of India ? the flights of 
raw aspirants for place and power poured annually 
by the East India Company into India; persons 
vested with the name or authority of Government ; 
or merchants and traders, who have no connection 
whatever with it, and whose success, safety, and 
comfort, depend upon prudence, forbearance, and 
conciliation ? We pronounce, from long experience, 
that for one trader that violates the prejudices or 
usages of the natives, there will be found twenty 
civil and military employes who will do so ; but by 
whatever party such offences arc given, they are but 
trivial, and of very little moment. As* the number 
of settlers and colonists increase the numbef of such 
offences must diminish, because information on both 
sides will have improved. After the first few 
months — even in tlie most desperate cases, after the 
first few years-T-no European offends native preju- 
dices, nor do the natives offend his : a very Umited 
period indeed is sufficient to reconcile them to each 
other. If this be the case with the original settlers, 
where is to be the danger from their posterity, bom 
and bred in the country ? 

Tliose portions of our dominiok ^ in India in 

k 

* As to tfae IdfA of colonisation in India, it seemed 'lpile 
chimerical, aa the prke of labour was so low as to leave so. ia» 
ducement to the hardrworking classes ofiithe oommurity'.to go 
there.” — Extract from Loan CasitEaZAoa's Speech in the Houte 
of Commons, March 22, ISIS. 
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wWch the greatest number of European settlers 
eicht, are invariably found to be the most orderly, 
tranquil, wealthy, and prosperous. Those in which 
tliey are carefully excluded are not only the poorest, 
but the most subject to insurrection. Tlie acts of the 
Government and their servants have occasioned a good 
many tumults, a good many insurrections, and a good 
many military mutinies, but the advocates of restriction 
have never ventured to assert that a merchant or ti'ader 
has been Implicated in any ac ' of public Idisorder. The 
mutiny and massacre at Vellore were produced by the 
imi)ertinent and ill-judged interference of the public 
officers of Government with the dress and pay of the 
troops. The tumult at Beqares was produced by an at- 
tempt to impose an unpoi>ufar tax*. The more serious 
insurrection in Rohilcund was produced by the same 
cause. The mutiny of the native troops at Bar- 
rackpore, and the massacre which followed it, were no- 
toriously occasioned by the Government or its officers 
refusing to listen to soine palpable, and afterwards 
acknowledged and redressed, grievances. No private 
individual, black or white, had any share in the trans- 
action. The general rising of the province of Cuttack, 
which tdok the Calcutta authorities by surprise, was 
( iToduced by the misconduct of a public officer. There 
was not a merchant or trader in this extensive but 
poor province at whose door the blame might be 
laid. One example, on the great scale, may be added: 
the arbitrary and unjust conduct of Warren Hastings, 
and the violence .which he offered to native preju- 
dices, threw the great and populous province of 
Benares into a state of general insurrection, which 
^nothing could quell but a large army. This was the 
much-admiiM Governor of the East IndiaCompsmy ; k 
man ofuq dfltfb ted talent, versed in the languages, m^Q- 
ners, and iHntutions of th§ nativ es of India, and who 
was brouglu up it^lSlS, before the House of Cpnamons, 

♦ See Appendix, 
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to give evidence touching the impossibility of, ex- 
trading the commercial intercourse of Great Britain 
with India, the danger of violating native usages, 
the excellence of the existing order of things, and 
other matters equally true and edifying. Now, had 
the said Warren Hastings been a merchant, or an 
indigo planter, in all human probability he would not 
have touched a hair of the Rajah Cheit Singh's head ; 
certainly he w'ould not have wantonly arrested his 
person, and, by this flagrant insult to the prejudices 
of his subjects, brought on a formidable insurrection. 
To be guilty of such indiscixHion, it was necessary to 
be duly clothed with authority ! 

In the discussions of Isifi, the East India Com- 
pany was not satisfied with a mere denunciation 
of the general pi;inciple of the free Settlement of 
Englishmen in India : they declared that the 
bare circumstance of a partial opening of the 
trade would produce such an inundation of true- 
born Englishmen as would sap the foundation, 'and, 
finally, overthrow the whole fabric of our Indian 
empire. The experience of the last thirteen years 
has not verified this ominous prognostication. TTie 
whole number of European .settlers in Bengal uncon- 
nected with the public service is about two thousand 
seven hundred ; and this, let it be observed, includes 
foreigners as well as Bntish-born subjects : in 181 .“? it 
was one thousand six hundred. At the other Pre- 
sidencies, the whole accession certainly has not 
amounted to two hundred persons. The inundation, 
the^fore, which was immediately to sap the foutida^ 
tipns, and then to overthrow the vast fabric Qf; pur 
ethpite, has aoj^ounted in thirteen years only to abput 
One thcAisand three hundred persons, all employed in 
the peaci^ble pursuits of* industry, without -an 
Msure ihir poh^ics or ^uanbling ! < t i 

' Tie advocates, oif restriction have 
settlement will give rise to a danj^ous inflttx of 
needy and profligate adventurers. How are needy 
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and profligate adventurers to pay for a passage across 
half the globe? Do needy and profligate advea- 
turers undertake a voyage of similar expense to 
New South Wales, where room and climate are more 
suitable ? Needy and profligate adventurers go to 
the latter country with the assistance of the State ; 
they could only find their way to India with similar 
assistance, which it is to be hoped the State will 
never grant. In fact, the existing restrictions are 
answerable for any disproportion of exceptionable 
persons which may now exist in the European popu- 
lation of India ; and, after all, the number is very 
trifling*. Men of character in general are un- 
willing to infringe the -Jgfj^ing laws, bad as they 
are ; men of indifferent character infringe them with- 
out scruple and the worst class of Europeans in India 
are in fact runaways from the East India Company’s 
own ships, notorious among British shipping for the 
badness of their crews,— men that but for this chan- 
nel could never find their way to India at all, or who, 
if they did, would, in free intercourse, constitute 
nut a trifling fraction of the whole. In reality, from 
the very nature of things, the free adventurers to 
India would of necessity be composed of the most 
respectable emigrants that ever quitted one shore for 

• “ The English part of the population (of all India) is perhi^s 
as respectable a community as any in the universe, but they are 
not a body of men that an Englishman would designate as a pub- 
lic. The great majority are civil and military servants, of whom 
a very considerable ptoportfon hold their ofRces at the jdeasure 
of the Xiocal Government under which they serve ; and the other 
parts of the community, composed of merchants, free traders, 
missidnaries, editors of newspapers, shopkeepers, and artisans, 
have the privHefe of residing in fedia, by voluntarily 

suhriHHw theraselVeg to regulations and restrictiems, tme of which 
authonSs the Local Governmenf, under whose protection they 
reside, to send them’ to En^i^ by an arbitrary act of power, 
without even the form of trial : — need more be said, to ettablish 
the dissiiiuhtjnty between such a community and a British public?'* 
—Memorandsnn by Sir J, Malcolm, respecting the free press of 
India, 
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that of another. The length of the voyage — the state 
of society in India — the character of the climate, 
would inevitably preclude the resort of such emigrants 
ai were not possessed of what India stands so egre- 
giously in need of — capital — talent — -acquirement — 
integrity, and enterprise. 

The third argument of the East India Company 
and its abettors is, that if Europeans be allowed to 
colonise, Gfreat Britain will lose her Indian posses- 
sions, in the same manner in w'hich she lost her Ame- 
rican colonies. This most chimerical and absurd 
position hardly deserves an inquiry or an ansWcr ; but 
in case there should be any one, unknown to us, silly, 
enough to give it credence, we shall condescend to 
the trouble of refuting it. The first point which 
must occur to every rational person is, that there is 
not one point of similitude in the pretended parallel 
between India and America. Colonisation in India, 
in the strict meaning of the term, is impossible, with- 
out the extermination, or the very next thing 
to it, of about one hundred millions of human 
beings: we might as reasonably talk of colonising 
Ireland ! 

America, when colonised, was destitute of inha- 
bitants, or very nearly so. The British territories in 
India are peopled throughout to the extent of otle 
hundred and twelve inhabitants to a square mile, and 
the Avages of common labour are about SL per annum. 
America, when ripe for independence, was peopled 
by one race of free men, having the same institutions, 
manners, religion, language, and interests: in India 
there are at least thirty tribes* or nations, speaking 
as many' distinct languages. There are sever^ 

forms of religion, and these again are broken 
down into sects imd castes, the followers ofi which are 
full of antipathies towards .each other. ' The Indian 
nations, unknown to each nOther, destitute even 
a pomipon medium of communication, have no com- 
mon interests, and ther^ore no common 
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national independence*. The notion, then, of their 
CQDspiring or combining, to rid themselves of the 
dominion of strangers, is purely chimerical. \^o, 
in fact, in this vast heterogenous mass, are to he 
deemed the strangers ? The Mahrattas are as much, 
strangers to the people of Bengal, or to those of the 
Caniatic, as we are, and without doubt would be 
much more unwelcome ones. The Seiks are strangers 
to the Mahrattas, and either would submit to the 
other’s barbarous rule far more unwillingly than to 
ours. Some fifteen millions of Mahomedans, differ- 
ing from’ each other in nMion, in sect, and often in 
language, are opposed to a Hindu population of some 
eighty-five millions. Where are* the materials for 
unanimity of purpose, for conspiracy or combination, 
ip this most discordant population ? 

The Americans, when ripe for independence, were 
a free, bold, manly, energetic, and highly-civilised peo- 
ple. The Indians know not what freedom is : they are, 
for the most part, a timid, often an effeminate, and, as 
a nation, a feeble race of semi-barbarians. In every cir- 
cumstance, in short, in which it can be possible to insti- 
tute a comparison, the Indians and Anglo-Americans 
are the very antipodes of each other. The states of 
society in the two countries are, without exaggeration, 
more dissimilar than those of China and Lapland. We 


• “ This part of their character, but in a ruder and wilder fornv, 
and debased by much alloy of treachery and violence, is con- 
spicuous in the smaller and less good-looking inhabitants of 
Bajpootana and Malwa ; while the mountains and woods, where- 
ever they occur, show specimens of a race entirely different from 
all these, and, in a state of society, scarcely elevated above the 
savages of New Holland or New Zealand ; and the inhabitants, 
I am assured, of the Deckan, and of the Presidencies of Madras 
and Bombay, are as different from those which I have seen, , and 
from each other, as the French and Portuguese from Ae Grefks, 
Germans, or Poles ; so idle is it to ascribe uniformity of character 
to the inhabitants^f a countf^ so extensive, and subdivfdbd by 
so many dniiost impassable mountains and iungle8,’~-^»sx’s 
Jourml, VoL 11., p. 380. ^ 
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and others conquered the Hindus because they were 
feeble and disunited. They are now, and always 
have been, readily retained in subjection, for the same 
reason that they w’ere easily conquered. 

'Fhe colonisation of India, as may be seen from 
this statement, is impracticable ; but, although there 
may be no room for colonisation, there is ample 
rooni for settlement, in a country of fertile soil, far 
more thinly peopled, after all, than any part of Europe, 
and a country without capital, knowledge, jnorals, or 
enterprise. ]Mere labourers of course there is, generally 
speaking, no room for ; but there is ample room for skil- 
ful mechanics, for agricultural, for commercial, and even 
for manufacturing capitalists. The free settlement of 
all these classes, under equal and suitable laws, will 
prove the only means of civilising and humanising 
the inhabitants of India. Our countrymen, living 
amongst them, will instruct them in arts, in science, 
and in morals; the wealth and resources of the 
country will be improved ; the Hindus will rise in 
the scale of civilisation, for they have sufficiently 
evinced that ihey possess both the capacity and 
inclination to li. so. We leave it to the abettors of 
restriction to lint out what evils are to spring from 
such change.'' ' 

We have that, generally, there is no room for 
colonisation i.i India — at least for European colo- 
nisation. There are some exceptions to this rule: 
India, taking it as a whole, is not a densely but a 
thinly peopled country; one hundred and twelve 
inhabitants to the square mile is not such a population 
as a territory of such general fertility ought and 
might maintain. The fact is, that many parts of 
India are overpeopled, others very thinly peopled, 
and some, indeed, almost destitute of inhabitants. 
Some fertile tracts in the alluvial plain of the Ganges^ 
c<mtain four hundred, hundred, and even six 
hundred inhabitants to the square mile, while the 
table lands are thinly peopled, and the mountains 

F. 
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often destitute of inhabitants. Many of the rich 
valleys of the great snowy range for example, would, 
for room, temperature, and salubrity, admit of the 
settlement of European colonies. As the climate is 
remarkable for its salubrity, European colonisation is 
here gradually admissible ; we say gradually, because, 
from distance and expense, there is, obviously, no other 
means of introducing it. Even in some of the warmer 
parts of India, colonisation is probably not altogether 
impracticable. The first settlers in such situations 
would naturally consist of capitalists, and the better 
order of mechanics; who, froi th^ir habits, would suf- 
fer little inconvenience from ilie climate. Their pos- 
terity, even if they descended to the rank of day- 
labourers, would be acclimated, and, like the Spaniards 
of the pure blood in the torrid plains of America, 
suffer no inconvenience from heat, but in this respect 
be on a perfect equality with the aboriginal inha- 
bitants*. 


The only thing like colonisation which we see 
passing before our eyes in the East is that of the 
Chinese, in the thinly peopled countries in the neigh- 

There are about one bun* 

Sttiiiiifdi’, and 

aild mother adjacent countries. 
This* however*: is a very unfavourable experiment; 
for, by the laws of China, the men cannot be accom- 


panied by their families. Had not the emigration of 
women been forbidden, we should by this time pro- 
bably have seen the half-desert countries in question 
peopled from the swarming inhabitants of that 
empii;e- Unfavourable as are the circumstances 
under which this Chinese emigration takes place, it 


• Our own West India islands, notwitlistanding their heat, the 
general insalubrity of their climate, and the discouragement to 
colonisation offered by slave labour, contain between sixty and 
seventy thousand colonists of the European race, the greater 
number of whom are Creoles. 
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is instructive to remark, that to it we owe more than 
half the prosperity of all the countries in which it 
has taken place — such is the efficacy of a little infu- 
sion of civilisation in semi-barbarous communities. 
In the countries in question, the Chinese colonists 
generally carry on their whole foreign trade. They 
mine and smelt their metals, and they manufacture 
their whole sugar. In short, the most prominent 
branches of their industry would have no existence 
but for these useful auxiliaries. 

With the fullest and freest liberty to settle, the 
European colonists jn India will still constitute a pro- 
digious minority. To imagine thtnr revolt, therefore, is 
nothing less than ridiculous. It is, really, more absurd 
than we have time or patience to represent it. Their 
security for centuries — as long as they continue a dis- 
tinct race — as long as their faces remain white, and 
they speak the English language — must depend upon 
the mother country. Instead of endangering our 
. dominion, therefore, they will become its natural and, 
through their knowledge and influence, its best and 
firmest supports. The very charge of danger alleged 
against their free settlement may, with infinite truth 
and justice, be urged against the system of restricting it. 
The Hindus, instead oN)^ng a people difficult of ma- 
nagement, are, in reality, of all the conquered people 
that ever existed, the most easy. Had they been other- 
wise, the barbarians of Persia and Tartary could not 
have held them in subjecj^ion for seven centuries, nor 
coilld the commercial and exclusiveGovernment of the 
East India Company have lasted for a single day. The 
administration of the East India Company is, in itself^ 
a proof with how little Government — with how im- 
perfect a Government, the Hindus may be kept in sub- 
jection. The administration of India, as it is now con- 
stituted,disclaims all support derived from the influence 
or public opinion of Englishmen. It creates in its iqwn 
hands enormous and pernicious monopolies ; it 
to grant, or is incapable of bestowing, an- adequate 
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administration of justice ; it denies to tlie people 
all share in their own Government ; it [tlaces all power 
in the hands of a small pai’ty, ('r faction, of its own 
countrymen ; it rules the countiy by an army of about 
280,000 men, chiefly levied from a disfranchised and 
insulted population ; and, finally, the spirit and ten- 
dency of its constitution is, to leave to the precarious 
guardianship of about thirty thousand Europeans, the 
sovereignty or dominion over an empire of one hundred 
millions of people. 'J'his is a real trial of the docility of 
the Hindus ; such a trial of men’s temper and forbear- 
ance as was never made b' ore, in^any age or climate : 
a scheme, the object of which must appear, to any 
rational and impartial observer, as little better than 
an experiment to ascertain the extent of the danger 
and jeopardy to which a people, in the wantonness 
of selfishness and error, may hazard a vast and costly 
acquisition. 

Among the dangers which have been conjured up 
to alarm us fog the stahilfty of our Indian domi- 
nion, is the increase of the mixed race. A very 
few words will suffice for the refutation of this alle- 
gation. The greater number of the half-castes, or, 
as they have been recently called, Eurasians, are 
to be found in the Bengal p^\»nces. Now the num- 
ber of grown males of this descrij)tion here is just 
215, and even among these there are included 
several of the m®st respectable of the class called 
Portuguese native Christians. The genuine half- 
tastes throughout India, m8n, women, and childilfen, 
we are convinced, will be overrated at one thousand. 
This is the formidable body that is to wrest the 
dominion of eighty-three millions of people from us. 

So much for the, genuine half-castes, or immediate 
descendants of an European parent wdth a native one. 
In Calcutta the whole descendants of Europeans of 
every nation, including the nearest and remotest 
dggrees, do not exceed five thousand pensOns. For 
aU British India, they would certainly be overrated 
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at three times this mimber : the natives converted 
to Christianity are numerous in the southern parts 
of the peninsula, but are docile even beyond the 
Hindus themselves. 

The restrictions of the East India Company have 
given rise, in a great measure, to the class of Eurasians. 
Among the British in India there is a most extraor- 
dinary inequality among the sexes. The women arc 
certainly not in the proportion of one to twenty of 
the opposite sex, and hence the men form connex- 
ions with the women of the country. Yet the number 
of the half-castes, small as it is, is either stationary 
or decreasing; the females generally intermarry 
with Europeans, and the offspring of this connexion 
is no longer reckoned in the class. The men, espe- 
cially those of the lower orders, intermarry or form 
connexion with native Avomcn, and the offspring is 
fre(piently lost in the native Christian population. 
The number of half-cast('s has also decreased of 
late years, owing to the more frequent resort of 
European females to India than heretofore. 7'herc 
is a natural re])ugjiance in the races of different 
colours to intermix ; or at least there is a decided 
repugnance on the fairth- side. This is a prin- 
ciple, whatever ma;^ he the consequences which, 
in all likelihood, must always preserve the difl'erent 
races inhabiting India in a great measure distinct. 
The prejudice of caste, with difference of language 
{pd lineage, will tend tQ a similar effect. 

It is singular, indeed, to remark how completely 
these distinctions are kept up. The Persees, or 
worshippers of fire, fair and handsome amidst the 
squat and sooty population of Bombay and Surat, 
are as unmixed as the day they came from Persia ; 
the Patans and Mogul Mahomedans are unmixed ; 
the higher ranks of Hindus are unmixed ; the dif- 
ferent nations of Hindus never intermairy, alld- are 
perfectly distinct ; it is only among the very l6west 
classes that there is much intermixture : all this, no 
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doubt, throws a difficulty in the way of establisliing 
a good administration ; it will prove a complete 
obstacle, for ages, to the establishment of any thing 
like a National Government ; but in proportion as it 
does so, it is a security for the domination of the most 
intelligent, civilised, and therefore powerful class. 

However little danger, present or future, we have 
to apprehend from the Eurasians, it is our duty to 
treat them with fairness and justice. At present they 
are rigidly excluded from all offices of trust, civil or 
military. From civil offices, indeed, their exclusion 
is complete, and their hi;,(iest promotion in the 
military service is the dignity of a serjeant or drum- 
major. Their exclusion from trust in the country of 
their birth is unjust, ungenerous, and impolitic. They 
cannot, indeed, overthrow our dominion, however 
we may maltreat them, but the presence of a mass 
of discontented persons, as they must necessarily be, 
cannot but contribute more or less to its insecurity. 

The natives canverted to Christianity are still more 
harshly treated than the immediate descendants 
of Europeans. Under a Christian Government they 
are seldom or ever employed in any part of India, and 
under the Madras Government are expressly excluded 
“ by law” from such humbla ehiployments as other 
natives are eligible to hold ! 

From the confidence with which the arguments 
against European Settlement in India have been 
urged, one might be almost Jtempted to believe th|| 
experience was all on the si(|e of the advocates of 
restriction ; yet it will be'^ found that this pretended 
experience is nothing bettef'^than an idle and in- 
terested hypothesis, the real experience being all 
on the other side : a few ^ examples may be ad- 
duced. The free settlement of Europeans has 
been acted hpon in the Philippine Islands for about 
four centuries, among a far less hospitablje race 
than the Hindus. It is not enough to say, iii this 
case, that the practice has been safe <mly ; the Spanish 
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dominion could neither have been established or 
maintained without it; the European settlers not 
only preserve the country from insurrection, but 
protect it from foreign aggression. It is their union 
and amalgamation with the natives of the country 
which has preserved the dominion of the Philippines 
to Spain, even in her present state of colonial weak- 
ness. 

In the larger portion of the great island of Java, 
European settlement has been tolerated for about 
two centuries, and Dutch colonists hold great and 
extensive landed possessions. This is just the part 
of the island where there has never been any insur- 
rection. On the other hand, insurrections and 
formidable rebellions have been frequent in those 
portions of the country where European colonisation 
has been forbidden by law ; nay, more, it is matter of 
notoriety, that the arbitrary expulsion of European 
settlers holding leases of land from which the native 
proprietors were deriving signal advantage in that 
interdicted portion, was one great cause of the i)resent 
ruinous war in the island. ^ 

The same principle has been acted on in Ceylon, 
with its Hindu, its Mahomedan, and its (Cingalese 
population. When we received over the Government 
from the Dutch, eight out of the twelve members 
of the council of Goveninient were colonial land- 
holders, men bred and born in the country. No sooner 
did the administration dall into the hands of the 
East India Company, tfean tjhe danger of colonisation 
was again conjured ujjj and the usual prohilntion 
duly enacted. Bis Majesty’s Government, in humble 
imitation, continued it for a short period, but, seem- 
ingly ashamed of such a^ece of folly, took off this 
prohiMtioh in 1810 , and still more completely in 
1812 , as will be seen by the public proclamatioiA in 
the Appendix. Some years after this, a forn^^ile 
insurre^on took place in the Candian ’ provinces, 
where there were no European colonists; if there 
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had, most probably there would have been no in- 
surrection ; or, at all events, that insurrection would 
not have come upon the Government as it did, sur- 
prised and unprepared./ 

The fourth assertion of the abettors of restriction 
is — that if we civilise the Hindus, they will Ih^couic 
enlightened, expel us the country, and establish a 
Native Government. This apprehension is rather 
Turkish, but w'e must reply to it. If the Hindus 
are to be arrested in their progress to civilisation, 
and kept for ever in their pro* nt state of superstition, 
feebleness, and debasement, the existing form of 
Government '^ill no doubt answer the purpose 
well enough. But it is our duty to improve the 
Hindus, let the consequences be what they may. 
We are of opinion that these consequences will be 
auspicious, and tend to increase the mass of human 
happiness, as well as to strengthen and confirm 
our dominion. It never occurred to us to improve 
the condition of the Hindus until 1813, although 
we had then exercised dominion over them for 
more than half a century. WJiat we then did W'as 
but small, and did not originate with the rulers of 
the country, but with private individuals. Out of a 
revenue of sixteen millions sterling, the East’ India 
Company set aside ten thousand pounds a year, as 
the statute, facetiously \^e suppose, expresses it, “ for 
the revival and improvement of literature, and the 
encouragement of the learned natives of India, and 
for the introduction and propotion of a knowledge 
of the sciences.” Our Indian subjects at the time 
were reckoned fifty millions^n nu’mber. The sum 
allotted, then, by the bounty of the State for the 
encouragement of literatq^, ancient and modem, 
the encouragement of niln of learning, and the pro- 
motion of science, out of a revenue of sixteen 
millions, was at the moderate rate of the tithe of 
a farthing per Head ! ! 

It M'as not until eight yeai's thereafter, however. 
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that a single step was taken to approjw’iate even this 
paltry sum to its destination : the Local Government 
appears to have been shamed into doing something 
about the year 1821, in consequence of the extra- 
ordinary progress made by the Christian missionaries, 
and other pious and benevolent individuals. A few 
years earlier the Government not only did not en- 
courage useful education, but even made efforts to put 
it down. The Serampore missionaries, who.se labours 
have been since aeknoivlcdged to have proved so useful 
and .so safe, were obliged, in order to escape banish- 
ment, to fly for |)rotection to a fomgn settlement, 
where they still continue to flourish, i^riie British 
(Tovernment even went the length of demanding the 
surrender of tlicir persons, but the Foreign Governor 
had* the sense, humanity, and firmness to decline 
compliance. ^ 

The Indian Government, while it seemed to have 
proscribed European education, had from an early 
j)eriod given a certain encouragement to Asiatic 
literature. There has, for example, been long a 
Mahomedan and a Hindu college at Calcutta, in 
which the Arabic and Sanscrit languages arc taught, 
together with what is most absurdly termed philo- 
sophy. ‘The laws of the Mahomedans, the most 
intolerant bigots of all Asia, are administered in our 
court.s of ’justice. Persian, the language of the 
bigots in question, understood^either by the people 
nor by their rulers — equally foreign to both parties — 
is preferred to English, asJhe language of the courts 
of law, of the public accoums, afid of diplomacy. 7'he 
Mahomedans, like all othir conquerors of ancient or 
modern times, igiposed their own laws and their own 
language on 'the conquered people. To establish our , 
power we pursue the ver/ o|»posite course. One 
might almost suppose that the real intention of such 
patronage to dead and^ foreign barbarous dialects, to 
the exclusion of our own language, was tp keep',idji, 
parties not only in utter ^norance of each pllier. 
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but in ignorance of every thing which an uncivil- 
ised might learn from a civilised people — of all that 
might tend to improve the character or liappiness of 
our subjects. By such a course of conduct we make 
a mystery of Government — we convert it into a craft. 
Shall wc not in this particular appear, to 'impartial 
observers, as behaving more like the wily priesthood 
of some ugly superstition, which wraps its dogmas 
in a recondite language, the better to secure its power 
and pretensions, than the enlightened conquerors of 
a great country ? Let us bring the matter a little 
nearer to our doors, that I i>j folly and absurdity of » 
our proceedings may appear in their just colours. 
Suppose the Russians were to have wrested Greece 
from theTurks,and annexed it to their own dominions, 
would they not be considered absolute children if they 
adopted the barbarous dialect of the Turks in their 
courts of law, their fiscal administration, and their 
diplomacy, to the exclusion of the Russian or the 
modern Greek language ? This is exactly the ])olicy 
we have pursued. The cases are precisely parallel. 

No assertion is more frequent with the advocates 
of restriction, than that the Hindus are a people 
unchangeable in their manners and opinions, and 
having a strong repugnance to all that is fbreign — 
to every thing like change, necessarily including 
every thing like improvement. The late Sir Thomas 
Munro expressed this opinion in the most un- 
qualified manner in his evidence at the bar of the 
House of Commons in ,1813. Nothing can be 
mofe natural than that ifeuch an opinion should 
be entertained by a few ft>litary Europeans, living 
amongst millions of Hindus, or of any other people 
whatever. .^11 advance in civilisation is slow and 
almost imperceptible, and no wonder that an isolated 
observer, however ^at his natural acutenessi 
seeing the Hindus subjected to ho material cause of 
change, should be ready to pronounce thCir manners 
and character immutably? Sir Thomas Muhro’s ob- 
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servation applied to twelve millions of Indians, among 
whom there were, exclusive of civil and military 
servants, certainly not a hundred free settlers. As 
long as we take the utmost pains to exclude all causes 
of change and improvement, no doubt there will be 
neither change nor improvement. Admit these causes, 
and the Hindus will be found as improvable as other 
races. The changes and even improvements which the 
Mahomedans effected are alone sufficient proof that 
the Hindus are neither unalterable nor unimprovable. 
Every where they improved the government, the 
laws, the arts, and even the literature of the country. 
We are comi)elled at length, however reluctantly, to 
abandon our extravagant and fanciful notions of 
ancient Hindu civilisation, and to come to the 
rational conclusion, that the Hindus were always * 
inferior to their conquerors : these conquerors effected 
all, in improving them, that was within the sco])e of 
their ability ; but still, as they were not a very power- 
ful or a very civilised people themselves, they are far 
indeed from having effected what it is in our power 
to accomplish. 

The great majority of British sojourners in India are 
in the Bengal provinces, and a vast majority of these 
within the comparatively narrow limits of the town 
of Calcutta : the whole nurpber of such sojourners 
does not exceed three thousand persons, of which we 
compute that about two-thirds are inhabitants of 
Calcutta ; the remaining third, dispersed and power- 
less, is scattered over the nearly 600,000 square miles 
beyond its limits. It is, tsfier^re, in the European 
towns alone, and especially in Calcutta, that there 
exists any thingjike an efficient cause for change and 
improvement ; and, considering the smallness of the 
means, change and improvement have, since the era of 
the free trade, the short compass of thirteen yeai^s, 
been great and remarkable. » 

A few striking examples may be given, l^he 
native inhabitants of Calcutta having been last 
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year admitted to sit as petty jurymen in criminal 
cases, an official list of qualified persons was duly 
published : the qualification, in resj)cct to education, 
was such a knowledge of the English language as 
should enable the party to follow the judge in his 
charge ; and in point of property, an estate of the 
value of 500(, sterling, or payment of a house-rent 
of 5l. per annum. Persons possessing an estate of 
the value of 20,000/. mxtc exempted from serving 
on common juries. The lists, admitted to be imper- 
fect, showed eighty-four qu.-lified Indians, of whom 
no less than fifty-seven wen men possessing an estate 
of 20,000/. or uj)wards. 

From this statement several most interesting and 
important deductions may be drawn. Not many years 
ago even a miserable smattering of the English lan- 
guage was confined to a few [wofligate persons, whose 
interests brought them into immediate connexion with 
Europeans for no good purposes. We have here persons 
representing property worth, at the lowest possible esti- 
mate, 1,140,000/., possessing not only a knowledge of 
'the English language, but sufficient European educa- 
tion to enable them to comprehend the charge of a 
British judge to a jury. Of the whole number of 
persons competent to serve on juries, more than sixty- 
seven in a hundred are of this wealthy class, showing 
pretty clearly that it is the higher, and not the lower, 
or even middling orders that are most disposed to 
receive European education. In the list of native 
jurors there is not to be^found a single Mahomedan 
name, either of Hindustan, Persia, or Arabia ; the 
whole is composed of the alleged unchangeable Hin- 
dus. Further, the great majority of these wealthy 
persons are brahmins, and all of them men of high 
caste. The different reception which the jury bill 
received at the commercial settlement of Calcutta, 
where there is much intercourse writh Euroi)eans, and 
at the uncommercial settlement of Madras, where 
there is very little, ought^ot to be passed over. The 
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natives of Madras held meetings, and declared that 
it was repugnant to their habits, institutions, religious 
prejudices, and inclinations, to sit on juries. One 
might almost suppose, that the advocates of restric- 
tion in Europe had been reading them a lesson. The 
natives of Calcutta received the boon with satisfac- 
tion, and set about preparing petitions to Parliament, 
praying to be admitted to the privilege of sitting on 
grand as well as petty juries ! 

The number of schools instituted at Calcutta and 
its vicinity, for the instruction of natives in English 
education, during the last few years, is extraordinary. 
In the town there are twenty j)rivate religious or 
benevolent institutions engaged, directly or indirectly, 
ill the promotion of European education. In some of 
these, natives of the highest rank and greatest wealth 
have associated themselves with Europeans. Five 
ycai’s ago there were, in Calcutta or its neighbour- 
hood, forty-three private schools, for the instruction 
of the Indians in English. As to disinclination to 
European learning, this is wholly out of the (piestion. 
On the contrary, both the interests and the practicjit 
good sense of the natives lead them to give it a decided 
preference, notwithstanding some foolish attempts 
made to restrain them, by diverting their principal 
attention to the barren field of their own language, 
literature, and jihilosophy ! Even the H indu reli- 
gion seems to he giving way before the light of rea- 
son ; and it is well it should, for, independent of its 
spiritual consequences, th^ influence which this de- 
grading superstition exercises over civil society is 
pernicious and demoralising, far beyond that of any 
other known form of worship. 

English laws and institutions, at least such as 
are suitable and rational, are equally popular with 
the Hindus, notwithstanding the pains taken at one 
period to convince the English public to the contrary, 
and to make th^m believe that they were unalter- 
ably attached to their own. What but this attabh- 
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ment has peopled the towns of Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay? What but this partiality makes a real 
property in Calcutta worth twenty years’ purchase, 
when in the provinces it is not worth five ? What but 
this makes a Hindu contented with an interest of five 
or six per cent, for his money in Calcutta, when 
he might receive in the provinces twenty or twenty- 
four ? The IlWians, in short, are thoroughly imbued 
with a just sense of the advantages of being consi- 
dered British subjects, and Of living under the protec- 
tion of English law. When the natives, living within 
the pale of the English law, c( <trast their own pros- 
perity and security with the poverty, disorder, and 
anarchy of the provinces, how should they feel other- 
wise? What the state of law and police must 
be in these provinces w'c shall brfbfly point out. 
Justice is there administered by one hundred and 
fifty unprofessional Europeans, — in this number be- 
ing included judges as well as magistrates, assistants 
as well as chiefs, judges of appellate as well as of pri- 
mary jurisdictions. Limiting the jurisdiction of these 
persons to 500,000 square miles, and to 75,000,000 
of inhabitants, it follows that each of the above unpro- 
fessional Europeans must administer justice and 
maintain police over an area of 3,266 square miles, 
and over half a million of people, ignorant of the lo- 
cality of five square miles of the area in question, not 
acquainted with fifty persons out of the 500,000, and 
having at best but a sorry acquaintance with the lan- 
guage, manners, or usageg^f any one man amongst 
so vast a multitude*. 

Some eminent persons have expressed an opinion 
that the Hindus stood in no need of improvement, or 
at all events that they^’ii^fere not likely to be bettered 

• " You may rely on it, and I hope the truth may not be 
learned in a more unpleasant manner, that the present system can- 
not go on.” — Sta Eowabd Hyde East, ^is Majesty’s Chief’ 
Justice of Bengal, t« his Letter to the E(iyI of Literpool; see 
Appendix for further extracts. 
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by any intercourse with us. This wanton hypothesis 
is fortunately nearly obsolete. The assertion and its 
contradiction will be found in the Appendix. If it 
be right, that a mischievous and degrading, and often 
blood-thirsty superstition should be supplanted by 
rational religion — that knowledge should supersede 
ignorance — that feebleness and sloth should give way 
to energy and industry — that poverty should be ex- 
changed for wealth — then the Hindoos stand in need 
of improvement, and it i^ our duty not to refuse it 
to them, but to show them up the examples. 

We repeat, that the only suitable and efficient 
means of improving our conquered subjects — the 
only means by which one people ever conferred last- 
ing and solid improvement upon another — is a free 
and unshackled intercourse between the two parties. 
Will the stability of our dominion be impaired by 
the improvement of the Hindus ? Poor and ignorant 
nations are always most liable to delusion, and most 
subject to insurrection ; wealthy and intelligent ones 
the least so. In proportion,* therefore, as the Hindus 
become instructed, and are rescued from their pre- 
sent poverty, -they will only be the more easy of ma- 
nagement. This easy management of course supposes 
the introduction of laws and institutions suitable to, 
and keeping pace with, their advancement in civilisa- 
tion. They cannot always be governed as mere helots; 
nor would a nation of helots be worth the governing; 
they must be gradually, and as they improve, ad- 
mitted to a share in their own administration. If 
this principle be prudently %nd liberally acted upon, 
we may maintain our Indian dominion for many 
centuries. Sooner or later, be our administration 
good or bad, and soonest unquestionably in the latter 
case, we must lose it ; for a relation which separates 
the governors from the governed by a navigation of 
1,5,000 miles (the latter being to the former in tlie 
numerical proportimi of five to one), canfiot be a jery 
natural ot a very useful connexion to either parfy. 
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In the meanwhile, such of the Hindus as have partaken 
of European education are not ambitious— they are 
a frugal and rather a mercenary people, with very 
little disposition to engage in politics. The news- 
paper of widest circidation in Calcutta, for example, 
has 728 subscribers, of whom eight only are natives ; 
perhaps it would be overrating the whole native 
readers of English newspapers in Calcutta to reckon 
them at fifty ; and among the 100,000,000 of people 
beyond its limits, there certainly are not one half th^s 
number, 'J’he circulation of newspapers in the Indian 
languages is also exti-cmely limited*. 

If the account which we iiave above given, of the 
predilection of the Hindus and other Indians for our 
language, literature, useful institutions, and know- 
ledge, be just, and we have full reliance upon its being 
so, every Indian who acquires an English education 
becomes, of necessity, a convert to what may be called 
our political opinions, and consequently an additional 
support to our dominion^ Should the natives aban- 
don their own superstitions (the matter is already in 
progress), and adopt our religious opinions, this will 
be an additional tie. Their conversion, whether civil 
or religious, must necessarily be gradual, and will be 
the safer and more efficient for being so, but every 
convert of either descrij)tion will be an additional 
stay to the support our dominion. Every conquest 
of this description, which we make in the province 
of ignorance and dissatisfaction, will be a fresh acces- 
sion to our own strength. The result, hitherto at 
least, has been just exactly what we are describing 
it. Those among the natives who understand our 

• The number of newspapers, English and native, published 
throughout India, is twenty-three, besides about ten advertisers. 
The English newspap<!rs of Calcutta are eight in number ; the 
native six. An English new'spaper in Calcutta, with half the letter- 
press of an English one, is rather more jhan double its price. 
There are no stamps, but the postage to'Vhe distant stations often 
much expeeds the first cost of the paper. 
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language and manners, and whom experience has 
taught to appreciate our institutions, are invariably 
found to be the most faitliful of our subjects ; indeed, 
perhaps the only portion of our Indian subjects at 
all attached to our rule. This was felt and acknow- 
ledged during the recent contest with the Burmans, 
and the insurrection of the Jats. The Government, 
indeed, was so confident of the fidelity of the great 
population of Calcutta, where those advantages are 
chiefly felt and appreciated, that it did not scruple 
to send away the princi[)al military force .to the seat 
of war, abandoning the capital to the protection of 
a few companies of Eurojiean infantry, and the 
goodwill of the inhabitants*. To conclude, a sepa- 
ration between us and the Hindus cannot reasonably 
be looked for until the great majority of the latter 
think, speak, and act — in a word, are as wise as 
their masters ; an event which, with modesty and 
caution be it spoken, cannot be expected to take 
place under many centuries. ^ 

We shall now advert briefly to the positive restric- 
tions impo-sed upon the trade of the East Indies. 
Sugar the produce of the British possessions in 
India, pays 10/. per ton more than sugar the jiroduce 
of the West Indian islands. Sugar the produce of 
any other Indian country pays 36/. per ton more, that 
is about thirty times the prime cost of the com- 
modity in India. East Indian coffee, the produce 
of our own territories, pays 27/. n.y. Sr/, per ton 
more than the produce of our West Indian posses- 
sions ; Foreign East Indian coffee jiays 55/. 3s. 4id. 
more. These protecting duties, as they are mis- 
called, extend to many other articles, such as turmeric, 
rum, cotton, hides, &c. — they even extend to 

• ** And it may be relied on, that the natives in general, but 
more particularly the of all ranks, are proud «f the distinc- 

tion (British subjects unHer the protection of the laws of Eng- 
land), and zealous for its full extension to them." — *CHUif 
Justice East’s Letter to the Earl of Liverpool. . 

P 
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articles of a corresponding nature, altliough essen- 
tially different : pimento, for example, pays only 
Bd. per pound, while black pepper pays from 12 to 
14d., cloves 24c?., nutmegs 30</., and mace 42d. 
In the case of these last East Indian productions, there 
is no distinction of duty between Foreign and British 
produce; all. are loaded with the same exorbitant 
impost ; an impost so heavy that it is only a wonder 
how there is any consumption of them at all. Of 
course they are consumed as mere luxuries, and never 
can reach the great mas*? of the people. There 
is, by the way, one curioi; . example of ecpial duties 
between an East Indian and a West Indian pro- 
duction, in the case of ginger. On both, the impost 
is 11 ^. 6d. per cwt. and the drawback 10 . 9 . This, to 
be sure, after all, is but a nominal equality ; the 
West Indian ginger, the produce of European cul- 
tivation, being so immeasurably superior to the East 
Indian, the growth of mere native industry. Even 
this approach to fairness, however, has its effect 
in the comparative quantities made use of. In 1826, 
the quantity of East Indian ginger imported into 
London was 27,656 bags, and of We.st Indian, only 
7,025 bags and casks. In general, the united effect of 
the heavy and discriminating duties on East Indian 
productions is to render it nearly altogether imprac- 
ticable to import them for the consumption of this 
country. We cannot import entire cargoes of indigo 
or of silk ; we must bring heavy as well as light goods ; 
in short, we must ballast our ships with something of 
value, as the mud of the Ganges, or the rocks of Bom- 
bay, would make but a sorry remittance to Great Bri- 
tain. No valuable or extensive commerce can ever 
be carried on with India, or with any other country, 
without a fair and reciprocal exchange of mutual pro- 
ducts. The Indians have evinced a sufficient propen- 
sity to consume our manufactures,' if we will but allow 
them to pay for them in the produce of their soil and 
industry, the only way in which any peojde can pay. 



and which if we refuse, we must either give them our 
goods for nothing or liave no intercourse. From our 
refusing to act on this principle, or even to make any 
decent approach towards acting upon it, much of the 
apparent advantage of the present trade is, in reality, 
fallacious and delusory. There ai’e nominal profits 
upon the sale of the manufactures of fliis country in 
India which become nugatory, from the impossibility 
of making advantageous returns. 

On any principle, either of Justice, of reason, or 
of sound commercial policy, the {uotection given to 
the West Indian islands is wliolly indefensible. It 
amounts just to this ; we grant to a few poor Islands 
in the western hemisphere, with a population of eight 
hundred thousand slaves, a monopoly which in one 
shape or another has been fairly computed to cost the 
nation considerably more than three millions sterling 
per annum, and which, in its consequtmees, not only 
excludes us in a great measure from a beneficial inter- 
course with all Asia, but with all tropical America also. 
We openly proclaim our desire to put down the slave 
trade ; and of late, at least we have |)rofessed ourselves 
to be advocates for free trade. If we were tried, 
however, by the evidence of facts and not of pro- 
fessions, impartial judges would unrjuestionably pro- 
nounce, that we were in reality the secret abettors 
both of slavery and monopoly. The effect of pro- 
tecting duties and bounties is, to make slavery per- 
petual. The West Indian islands underpeopled, pre- 
sent the ominous spectacle of a stationary or retro- 
grading population, the unequivocal sign of barbarism 
or misgovernment in every region of the globe — in 
every era of the history of man^. In short, as long 
as a bonus is paid by this country on slavery, in 
the shape of bounty and protection to their staple 
produce, the nati^al course of improvement frpm 
the servile conditidn to villanage and eventual Ih?®” 
dom is as certainly precluded as if a perpetqat^^rtv 
were enacted, to lock up the mass of the inhabitants 


• See Appendix. 



manacled in dungeons. But this is not all ; with un- 
exampled wantonness we have given the same bounty 
on slavery in our newly accpiired possessions, insular 
and continental ; from sheer affection to the principle, 
we granted it even to tlie slave islands which w'crc 
in our temporary occupation during the war. ^Ve 
have just extended it to the iSTauritius, the only 
spot in the East Indies wlicre colonial produce is 
grown by slave labour. Had we really been hearty 
and honest in the cause of abolition, would w e not 
have pursued the very oj>!'Osite course, or, at the 
very l|tist, would we not iiave followed a policy 
strictly neutral, instead of loading ourselves with a 
tax of yearly millions to perpetuate the evil ? East 
and West Indian sugars were upon an ecpiality until 
1814. In that year we partially opened the com- 
merce of India ; but, lest free trade should do us too 
much good, we imposed a discriminating duty in 
one case and a prohibitory one in the other, upon 
the grand staple of the jwoduce of the East, without a 
free trade in which all endeavours for an effectual 
exteii.sion of our commercial intercourse with India 
must j)rove futile arid abortive. 

It appears that the very j ichest of our West Indian 
islands is of so poor and unsuitable a soil, that the 
land, for e«]ual labour and ex])enditure, will hardly 
yield one-fourth part of the produce which is yielded 
by that of more favoured tropical countries*. It 
is from such land that it is deemed wise and politic 
that this great country shoidd be supplied with 
its consumption of S80,000,00()lbs. of sugar — with 
one grand article of the necessaries of life. This 
is nearly as bad as if the Legislature w'ere to put 
the richest lands in this kingdom under an in- 
terdict, "ordering and appointing that henceforth 
the whole bread-corn of the inhabitants should be 
grown only on land of fourth or fifth rate quality. 
It would be like passing a law that no gold should 

^ Evidence of West India Planters before His Majesty’s 
Privy Council, 1789, — See Appendix. 
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be used in our circulation except what was produced 
in the mountains of Wicklow, or that our future con- 
sumption of cotton-wool should be raised in hot- 
houses. We repeat, that without a free trade, and 
without light duties upon sugar, neither this country 
nor any other temperate one will ever be enabled to 
carry on an extensive aiid beneficial commerce with 
the regions of the trof)ical world ; for it is not only the 
most general article of their produce, but with us a pri- 
mary article of consumption — for that matter, after 
corn and salt, the first necessary of life in our. sub- 
sistence. Estimating the present j)opulation of the 
United Kingdom at about twent 3 "-two millions, the 
consumption of sugar, it will be .seen, amounts to 
something less than 17.].lbs. per head, or about sixty- 
three cents of an ounce per diem. No one will 
pretend to allege, that with moderate duties and 
a free trade, such w'ould be the average consum[)tion 
of the United Kingdom. A pound of good sugar in 
the Indian market may be had for two-pence, with- 
out reckoning upon the reduction of price which 
would be the certain consct|uence of improved skill in 
growth and manufacture : freight, ]>rofit, and charges, 
would hardly add a penny a pound to this yost. 
'I’he best Indian sugar might be had then for three- 
jience per pound. 

The present wholesale price of raw sugar in this 
country may be moderately estimated at four-pence 
per pound, exclusive of duties. If the cost were 
reduced by one-fourth, the consumption, with the 
same outlay, might also be increased by one-fburth. 
It is now about 170,000 tons per annum, and in that 
case would be 212,500. The shipping employed in 
this branch of trade would, of course, be increased 
by 42,500 tons. The revenue, which is reckoned 
at five millions per annum, would be enhanced by 
1,250,000/., or the duties reduced, and the country 
relieved from taxation, by the same amount. The 
exportation of sugar, raw and unrefined, W9uld 
equally partake of this improvement. ^ 
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The principle of the free settlement of Europeans 
if) India being acted upon, we would have no pro- 
tectiifg duties upon su^ar the production of any 
British settlement whatsoever, hut openly admit, in 
terms of equality, the profluce of every tropical 
country whatsoever without distinction. The interest 
of the inhabitants of this country — nay, the true 
interests of her colonies themselves— require that she 
should not be taxed, directly or indirectly, for the 
purpose (and it amounts to nothing better) of giving 
a wrong direction to any branch of capital, and thus 
arresting the la’ogress of her commercial industry. 
With respect to duties, thi fair and reasonable 
course to pursue in imposing tiiem, Avhether on sugar 
or on any similar commodit}', is to adopt a plan 
which shall combine the equity of an ad valorem 
with the facility and simplicity of a rated duty. 
An arrangement on this principle saves trouble and 
vexation, both to the trader and revenue officer ; 
tho same plan should be followed with respect to 
drawbacks ; this system is pursued with much advan- 
tage under the Government of the United States, 
not only in rcs|)cct to sugar but to tea, and other 
articles of the san»e descrijition. It is impossible 
that the principle of taxation follow'ed by us, in re- 
spect to colonial produce, can be right. The finest West 
Indian muscovado sugar, for example, pays a duty of 
scarcely 48 per cent., tlie lowest pays 90per cent.; Cey- 
lon coffee pays a duty, according to the present prices, 
of 256 per cent. ; Mocha coffee, which nominally pays 
one-fourth more duty, in reality pays very little 
above 100 per cent. ; nay, the best description of it 
scarcely pays 75 per cent. The obvious result of all 
this is, that the consumption of the lower orders of the 
people is taxed at an enormous rate, and the consump- 
tion of the wealthy at a comparatively moderate one. 
Undei^this system, an extended consumption in the 
only (juarter from wdiich a great and effectual con- 
sumption can be expected, is more inevitably and 
certainly prevented, than if we wx’rc to make a 

up, 
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sumptuary law, debarring the great mass of the 
population from using tea, coffee, sugar, and all 
similar objects of luxury, because such law would 
inevitably be set at naught. All this, we repeat, can- 
not be right, and should be altered. 

We have but a word or two to add on the com- 
parative importance of East and West Indian com- 
merce. Our sugar colonies in the AVest Indies 
contain a population of about eight hundred thousand 
persons, the great majority of whom are slaves, 
themselves jwssessing no property, but in reality 
the property of others. Our possessions in tho 
East Indies contain eighty-threc millions of inha- 
bitants, and all that is included under the name of 
the East Indies, not less than three hundred millions, 
among whom the slaves are so few in number, and 
so little distinguished in colour or condition, that 
it would not be a very easy matter for a stranger, 
on the most careful inquiry, to detect them. Under 
any thing like equal freedom of intercourse it would 
be ahold assertion, to insist that a commercial corres- 
pondence with eight hundred thousand persons, had 
their condition been favourably instead of being 
miserable, should ever be equal jn value, in usefulness, 
or in extent, to one witfi .375, or even 100 times their 
number. It is very true that, under an ancient and 
exploded system, which for folly and mischief on 
the great scale has no parallel in the commercial 
history of the world, the trade of a few slave islands 
in the West Indies was actually of greater extent 
than the commerce of all the East Indies put together. 
This is, however, no longer the case ; in the year 
1814 the official value of the exports to, and the im- 
ports from the British West Indies was 15,644,447^., 
much of it however being a mere transit trade for 
South American merchandise, originating in a rtate of 
war. In the same year the official value of the East 
India trade was only 7,394,790/., or less than one-h|If. 
In 1826, the West India trade, export and import, 
was ,574,543/., that of the East Indies 13,578,952/. 
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the last now exceeding the first by 2,004,409/. This 
is, however, by no means the whole amount of 
the difference in favour of the East Indies. East 
Indian staples are undervalued in tlie Custom-House 
returns, and West Indian overvalued. This, according 
to a very good authority, makes a further difference, 
of full two millions in favour of the East Indies, so 
that the I’eal excess of its trade beyond that of the 
West Indies was 4,004,409/. It is in the necessary 
order of things, and in the natural course of human 
events, to expect that, when the trade of China is 
thrown open to the nation, a d European capital and 
enterprise are fairly exerted in the improvement of 
our territorial dominions, the trade of the West 
will hardly bear the same proportion to that of the 
East Indies, which the foreign commerce of the 
Isle oftMan does to that of the whole United King- 
dom besides. Even in its present state of restraint 
and depression, the importance of the Indian trade 
becomes every year more and more obvious ; and un- 
less, to our own injury, w'c wantonly step forward to 
arrest its progress, will soon surpass all tliat was pre- 
dicted of it in the celebrated prophecy of Adam 
Smith. According to the returns for 1827, the East 
Indian trade of Great Britaia exceeded that of the 
whole of the North of Europe, inciting Russia, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and the Netherlands, by 
991,779/. It exceeded the trade of all Germany by 
2,767,803/. It exceeded the united trade of France, 
Portugal, Spain, Italy, Turkey, and the Levant, by 
69J,082/. It exceeded the trade of the United 
States, and of our own colonies in North America, 
put together, by 707,053/. It exceeded the united 
trades of the foreign West, Brazil, Mexico, Columbia, 
Peru, Chili, and Buenos-Ayres, by no less^ than 
6,251;^^63/. Finally, it exceeded our corameree with 
the new states of South America, so much wanted, 
by. considerably more than a five-fold proportion*. 


* See Appendix. 



APPENDIX. 


The opinions ahtl sentiments solemnly tendered to the 
Legislatui'e in 1813, 1ind confidently and importunately 
obtruded on the public, on the great (juestions connected 
with the Government oflndia, are, perhaps, the most remark- 
able instances on record of the danger of political prognosti- 
cation ; and, it is to be hoped, will prr)vc memorable examples 
to ]X)sterity of the advantage and su[)oriorily of principle 
over authority. Some of the most eminent individuals ever 
connected with the Government of India volunteered doc- 
trines and assertions upon that occasion, to whichj^he expe- 
rience of a few short years has given the most exemplary 
refutation. It is only necessary to mention the names of 
Warren Hastings, the Marquis of Wellesley, and Sir 
Thomas Munro, as signal proofs of the inefficacy of great ^ 
and eminent names upon such questions as those which came 
under discussion. There were, indeed, a few distinguished 
exceptions to the erroneous doctrines so industriously propa- 
gated in 1813. Of ihesG^ the most remarkable were Lord 
Grenville in tte House of Peers, and Mr. Rickards in the 
House of Commons. instructed and talented indivi- 

duals, relying on general principles, foretold, in the clearest 
and most forcible language, the results which must inevitably 
follow a free commerce on one hand, and a perseverance io 
monopoly on the other. Their sentiments, anticipating pub- 
lic opinion and the practice of the Legislature, belong rather 
to the present time than the period of darkness which pre- 
ceded the partial opening of the Indian trade 

* Mr. T. H. Colebrookc, formerly a Meujber of the Supreme Council of 
India, and a man of the most various talents and acquiremeats, IjlTa no le«s 
illustrious exception. Twenty years before the opening of the free trade, 
he foietold the advantages which would arise trom it, and long auUcipated 
every other authority in predicting the safety and utility of cok^iAng 
India, as far as that was practicable. 



ENGLISH OPINIONS OF INDIA 
IN 1813. 


Evidence given before the House of Commons^ 1813. 

March 

Warren Hastings^ Esq , late Governor General of India^ 
m reply to a question by the Coihpanys Counsel 

“The supplies of trade are for the wants and luxuries of 
the people; the poor in India may be said to have no wants; 
their wants arc confined to their dwellings, to tlieir food, and 
to a scanty portJbn of clothing all which they can have from 
the soil that they tread upon, ^md their apparel almost with- 
out any cost.’’ 

“ Are you of opinion that the commerce of India, as at 
present regulated, is as advantageous to that country and to 
Great Britain as it would be if free and equal to all the 
subjects of Great Britain?” 

“ '"’^^tainly as much, and much more so.” 

N.’ B. — Mr. Hastings is reminded by the Committee that 
he had written a review of the state of Bengal, in which he 
had given it as his opinion, that it was of less consequence 
that the investment sliould be procured cheap, than that the 
commerce of the country should flourish ; insisting upon it, 
as a fixed and incontrovertible principle, that commerce 
could only flourish when free and^ equal. Replied, that 
he did not remember the statementrin his publication alluded 
to; that he did not come there to defend ins^own incon- 
sistencies; and that if ever he entertained the sentiments 
ascribed to him, he now positively abjured them. 


April 5. 

Sir John Malcolm^ late Envoy to the Court of Persia^ 
Political Agent, ^rr,, ana now Governor cf Bombay, 
examined by the Company s Counsel : — 

“ State whether tlie general population of India are likely 
to become customers for European aimmodities?” 

“ If by the general population of India is meant (which I 
suppose it is) tlie great mass, there is no doubt they are not 
likely to become customers for European articles, because 
they do not possess the means to purchase them, even if, 
from their present simple habits of life and attire, they 
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required them. I believe (for I have not veryjninute know- 
ledge upon the subject) that the wages of labour, and the 
pay of the manufacturers, differ in a very great degree over 
different parts of India> but that in no part is it sufficient to 
enable them to purchase luxuries ; and such they consider 
every Eurojxian article.’’ 

“ Eo you think, or no^ that the majority of the Hindu 
population are contented with the British sway at present ?” 

I have answered that question, as far as I am able, in 
what I stated above ; tney appear to be so.” 


Gi'fcme Mercer^ Eaq.^ late Political Resident at the Court 
qfScmdlahy ejcamined by the Company's Counsel : — 

“ Have the mass of the population in India either the 
means or the desire of purchasing any European manufac- 
tures ?” 

“ I am not of opinion that they have any desire, and I am 
certain that the great body of the people have not the 
means.” 

‘‘Are the natives of India, generally, a manufacturing 
people, skillful in manufacturing oj>crations, and likely to 
provide for themselves whatever manufactures they stand in 
need of.?” 

“ They are very much so; and have hardly any, if any, 
wants from foreign countries.” 


April 1®. 

Sir Thoma^' MunrOy Commissioner of Reveimey afuii late 

Governor of Madras^ examined by the Ccmipany's 

Counsel : — 

“ Are you not of opinion that the Hindu nation arc much 
attached to their own modes of living and thinking?” 

“ They are. I do not think they are positively unchanged 
able, but they are as unchangeable as any thing can pos- 
sibly be.” 

“ In the event of a free trade, I do not think that there 
would be any considerable increase of the demand for Euro- 
pean commMities among the natives of India: I do not 
think that this want of demand depends exactly upon the 
high pri^. The high price in India ought to have the same 
effect as it has in Europe r it docs not in Eurojx prevent Ihe 
general consumption oi Indian commodities, it only mekes 
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pcH^ple tttke Ipss of them ; but every person, I believe, pur- 
chases in some degree according to his circumstances : this 
is not the case in India ; there are very few people there 
that purchase any European commodities : it does not depend 
upon a man’s wealth or poverty ; the wealthy man purchases 
no more than his poor neighbour : there is no gradation in 
the consumption of European commodities, depending upon 
the wealth of the individuals : «t our principal settlement, 
where we have been long establishea, the natives have 
adopted none of our habits, and scarcely use any of our 
commodities : the very domestics of Europeans use none of 
them.” 


(Ijxarnincdhy the C< nmittcc.) 

‘‘ Can you form a judgment vliat would be the conse- 
quence, to the British empire in India and the British in- 
terests in Europe, if the commercial transactions of India 
were separated from those hands \Yh() may exercise the 
sovereign power ?” 

“ This is a comjilicated (juestion ; but I should rather 
think, that by such a separation the power of the Company, of 
carryirig into effect their Government, would be very much 
weakened.” 

' April 13. 

Are not the goods of the interior brought in great abun- 
dance to the principal sea ports by the natives cheaper than 
if this was done by European agency 

“ They are. I think that private traders going into the 
interior, whatever their habits rmiy be, would be likely to 
commit excesses ; for I scarcely ever knew an instanc'e of an 
European trader coming into the interior without being 
involved in some dispute with the natives.” ^ 

(The Committee, on getting this reply, asked Colonel 
Munro, if he knew any instance of the disturbances alluded 
to. He quoted the case of a Dane, who had got possession 
of a^house, and would not quit it until ordered to do so by 
him, the colonel.) “ Had he been an Englishman,” he adds, 
he would most probably have kicked out the owper, for 
presuming to molest an Englishman in his castle, and it 
would have required a suit ut Jaw to eject him. I find no 
difference in traders, whether their habits are quiet or not, 
when they quit this counti’y : they are very seldom quiet 
when they find themselves among an unresisting people, 
over whom they can exercise their authority; ifor every 



trader going into India is considered as some person coiu 
nected with the Government.’’ 

(Examined further hy the Committee,) 

“ Have you ever contemplated the effects of commerce in 
the western world, the sh^^e it has liad in oversetting 
or softening tlie despotisms^ and changing the established 
mannners of Europe, and in improving and enlightening the 
state of European society generally ?” 

I have seen and observed that the effect of commerce has 
been that of very greatly lending to the enlightening of 
most of the nations of Ejjrope.” 

“ Have not those blessings and imj)roveiTfcnts been esta- 
blished in Europi^, in very many cases, in despite of strong 
local and national prejudices, and even in despite of the 
most strenuous eff'orts of human power to oppose them ?'’ 

“ I believe that tliey have. If the manners and customs 
of the Indians are to be changed, and I think it likely that 
they will be changed by commerce, but commerce does not 
seem to have produced much effect upon them.” 

‘‘ Do you think that there is any thing in the natural dis- 
position, passions, or prejudices of the natives of India, that 
would lead permanently to resist the silent operation of 
causes which would thus multiply to them the comiorts of life, 
and wliich have been productive of effects as irresistible as 
l)eneficial in other countries, and among other classes of 
Euro])can society ?” ' ^ 

‘‘ I do not imagine it Would lead them to resist the opera- 
tion of such causes permanently ; but that it would ba^very 
long before any change was effjected.” 

Have you^ever h<»ard the commercial character ar(<l pro- 
cecdings of the Company talked of by ibose natives wlio 
cither dared, or had c(mfidence enough in you to speak on 
the subject, in terms of complaint or disrespect^” 

I never heard the commercial character of the Company 
talked of by any natives except with respect.” 

With regard to civilisation, I do not exactly understand 
what is meant by the civilisation of the Hindus; in the 
higher branches of science, in the knowledge of the theory 
and practice of good government, and in an education which, 
by banishing prejudice and superstition, opens the mind to 
receive instruction of every kind, from every quarter, they 
are much inferior to Europeans: but if a good system of 
agriculture; unrivalled manufacturing skill; a capacit/ to 
protluce whatever can contribute to convenience or luxury ; 
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schocls established in every village, for teaching, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic ; the general practice of hospitality 
And charity amongst each other ; and above all, a treatment 
of the female sex, full of confidence, respect, and delicacy, 
are among the signs whicli denote a civilised people, then 
the Hindus are not inferior to the nations of Europe ; and 
if civilisation is to become an article of trade between the 
two countries, I am convinced that this country will gain by 
the import cargo.” 

April 14. 

While this poverty exists gene -lly, is it possible, in your 
opinion, to extend very materially the commercial intercourse 
between Great Britain arid India ?” 

I do not suppose that the commercial intercourse lietween 
Great Britain and India can be very considerably extended ; 
but I think tlvat the poverty of the ryots is the chief cause 
which prevents it; I think tliat poverty is every day dimi- 
nishing; and, under a long peace and a settled Government, 
that it will be less felt every year. It is this trading dispo- 
sition of the natives which induces me to think it impossible 
that aiifjr European traders can long remain in the interior 
of India, and that they must, sooner or later, all be driven to 
the coast.” 

Upon the occasions you have described, have you ob- 
served any disposition towards the purcliase of European 
articles, either for ornament or use 

‘‘ None, except perhaps some very small lamps, or some 
pieces of broad cloth, amongst the most expensive ; nor 
those in any material degree.” 

Sir Charles Ma^et^ Bart,^ late Resident at 4ke Court of 
Poonahy examined by Counsel 

Do yo^ think that, in the event of free trade, there is any 
probability of a materially -increased sale of the manufac* 
tures of this country ?” 

‘‘ I never saw that there was any great room for an increase 
of deitaand for the manufactures of this country in any part 
of Hindustan with which I have been acquaint^.” 

Aiexai^der Falconer^ Esq.y laic Secretary to the Gove^immt 
f^MddraSy examined by the Company'" s Counsel 

demand for the commodities of Europe is 
mall mnongifitt the natives of India 
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I am not aware that it has increased ; I apprehend it has 
rather diminished of late years : 1 am not aware that it has 
increased among any class of the native population ; and I 
am of opinion that it is unlikely to increase beyond the de- 
gree in which we have found it by experience. I imagine 
that the experience of the East India Company, for a {XTiod 
of about two centuries, and llie experience of other nations 
trading to Asia, has afforded ample proof of the impossi- 
bility of increasing the demand beyond the present standard. 
It appears to me unlikely that they can, by any expedient, 
be changed : the market being overstocked, the demand of 
the natives is necessarily decreased."*’ 

Thomas Cockburn^ Esq.^ a Member of the Board 
Revenue at Madras^ examined by the Compan^e 
Counsel : — 

Can you name any new article which, in the course of 
your long experience (from 1779 to 1802), has been intro- 
duced into native consumption 

‘‘ I am not aware of any new article. I believe th|y have 
used a few empty bottles, for the purpose of keeping glue 
and oil, and such things, in addition to a *few womleti 
articles."" 


SPEECHES. 

Mr, Rdbert Thornton^ Beputy Chairman the East India 
' Company : — 

“ How could one erf ibeir people, whose income amounted 
only to between 4Z. or G/., afford to purchase any of the 
costly manu%ctures of this country ? Befa»e the commence- 
ment of the troubles of France, the universal cry in that 
country was liberty and trade f and now their ports were 
completely shut to trade. That ought to be a li^son to u§ 
how we listened to idle clamour."" 

Mr, Charles Grants Sen, a Director of the East India 
Company : — 

He was also hostile to hurr^, and wished that evidence . 
should be heard on certain points : for instance, as to the 
possibili^ of incre^ng the export of British manufaeti^s 
for Indian coneomption. It was certain that no new art^les 
had been sent out to that country since the opei^l; in 
179S."" / 
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WtUesky^ late Governor General of India 

« Would their Lordahips break down the system, merely 
to give hopes to the . out ports, which would finally prove, 
he was convinced, as delusive as they were unjust at the 
outset 


Lord Grenville:- 


April 9 . 


The very existence of this blended character of merchant 
and sovereign, on which our whole Indian system is now 
built up, appears to me an anomaly inconsistent with all true 
principles of government, reprobated by il experience. No 
sovereign, I confidently believe, has evei yet traded to profit ; 
no trading company, I greatly fear, has yet administered 
government for the happiness of its subjects.” 

“ My noble friend, who presides over tliat department, has 
anticipated the tjuestion; has more than ans^^ercd the 
inquiry. He has told us, and I believe his assertion is much 
within the truth, that, since the last renewal of their Charter, 
they have lost on this trade above four millions sterling ! in 
trading with one of the richest countries of the East ; a coun- 
try whose government they administer, and whose commerce 
,tiiey monopolise ! and if, at this hour, they do not, in fact, 
realise a profit bn any part of their vast concerns, where only 
is that profit to be found ? Not in their export trade from 
England ; tliai trade is a monopoly, and on that it is their 
boast to lose. Not on their Import trade from India, wliere 
they exercise unrestricted power ; that trade my noble friend 
bays characterised, and the impression of his statement will 
Bpt, I am sure, be speedily effaced from our remembrance. 
Ju China alone they trade to profit. In China, where they 
h^ve sovereignty — no monopoly — no preference of trade ; 
where they have not even the common benefit of free access. 
In Chiui||where the) are banished, like outcasts, to a narrow 
and, lemw comer of the empire, there to reside under a 
perpetual ([uarantine.’' 

/‘For twenty years, this losing trade haebeen unremit- 
tingly pursu^; for twenty years longer it will most pro- 
continue, these resolutions are adopted. This is the 
V^yjormcidle on which they rest.” 

^ T^irir h^m on export from this country are not even 
their advocates prwlaim the fact, and even boast 
Tt. ^ KaWtuatad are we, in considering the complicated 
mreat Company, to confound all pr’mciples of 
11^ policy, that this annual waste of the 




property with wh^^oh they are i| iWtualltS virge<J, 

on their behalf, as a sacnfice vmch th^y mwe iA nati^n^t 
interests, and as a claim upon tile gHititude of IPhtr^lpent. 
Vet if ]o®s is incurred in tnis case, by whom k it austahr^ f 
Not by the Directors themseUea — that would be wholly on* 
reasonable ; not by the proprietors of India Stock— {h<^y 
receive, and must receive their i^ndiminished dividends. Th6 
loss falls on the public treasury— on the people of England, 
whose participation of Indian revenue must be still further 
postponed by every fresh embariassmertt in the Compai^’s 
affairs, and whose representatives are called upon, year afw" 
year, to supply^ in loans, in forbearances, ana in facilities <?f/ 
public credit, the deflciences of this unainmiercial syst^m.^ 


Report from the Committee of Correspondeuce 
the Court of Directors. Feb. 9, 1818. > 

With regard to the eftVets of monopoly on the 
factures, tiade, and other mteiests of this country, if at^ 
thing said in these days, to the discredit of the Company, 
(ould occasion suipiise, it would be the ix^prescntarion$ given 
in the petitions on that head. The Company is accused of 
obstiucting the export of tlie manufactures of this country ; 
even by some (with an honourable exception the rest) pf ^ 
tliosc woollen manufacturers, who owe their chief employment 
to the Company’s commissions, continued, for^the benefit of 
the nation, under a ceitainty of deriving no benefit from thOA, 
exported article, 

There seems to be a general and deplorable delusion, ^ 
icspecting the piacticabihty of a vast extension of the sal^ ^ 
the manufactures of this country in India and Ch’ina, and 
of the productions of those countiies here, 

‘‘ But the great conclusion 


lusid Vto be derived from the ai^ount 
►8, is tnis — in all the penOd of nearly 


great ' 

of the trade since 179»i, 

twenty years from that time to the present^ in wteh, un- 
doubtedly, facilities and enlargements, never enjoyed befoiy, ' 
have been given for private enterprise and adventure, # 
which the private trade has considerably increased, and^^<|» 
the whole a very ample experiment has been made ; not 
new article for the consumption of India has bt^O 
and little perceivable difference in the few articles Oi 
and woollens, of wTiibh jthej participated before. lElffs^ i 
very remarkable opght to maU^a d^p 

on all persons wbd ip' any interest^ tnein»4iipi ^ 
subiccu Let us not Tiear of tbirt itnfair 



Ff|^ed, th^ the Company’s restrictiom have preveoUd 
from availing themselves of the privileges held out 
" vy the public reguiations- 

^ On the whole, then, this may be pronounced a decisive 

E roof that there is no opening, nor any material opening to 
e expected, for the sale of Eurojxjan articles for tne use of 
]the natives of India. 

‘‘ ’t’he Anlerican export trade in the ten years ending with 
, 1804-^, amounted to 4,643,575/., or per annum 464,357/. ; 
^ ^hey imported to the value of 390,606/. *. the trade was 
" the wnile progressive. 

, the side of the merchants ther " is nothing but a san- 

guine theory. On the side of the l >mpany there is the 
experience of all the nations of Europe for three centuries , 
there is tixe testimony of ancient history ; there are the 
climate, the nature, the usages, tastes, prejudices, religious 
and political institutions of the Eastern people. 

Eminent as Dr. Smith certainly was in the science of 
political economy, he was not infallible. His information 
respecting India was very defective and erroneous; his 
prejudices against the East India Company extreme, and his 
ppgnostics concerning their Indian Government wholly 
mistaken. In the period which has elapsed, of nearly forty 
^ears, since he first published his nork on the wealth of 
nations, tlie’^endeavours of all Europe and America have 
made no discovery of that immense market for European 
^ manufactures which he s^d was offered by the East Indies. 

y^t the same doctrines seems to be still in the mioda of some 
’ of the petitioners, who made it a serious charge against the 
Company, that its exports to the immense regions of the 
East do not amount to a fifth of the exports of this country 
' to North America. 

Of 54, 000 tons allotted for the private trade, since 1793, 
only SI ,8^ tons had been actually used by private mer- 
C^hants^ad these filled wholly with commodities for the use 
of Europeans. 

A profound observer of human affairs, the President 
Montesquieu, had, before the time of Doctor Smith, who, 
however, overlooks his opinions, reasoned more agreeably 
to nature and experience on this subject.” 

M^trctct Jt 0M the East India Company's Petition 
to IfAe Uouse of Commons. 

*^And they hope they will not be deemed presumptuous m 



humbly submittbg thdiir c6niA^rtd^ 

dered, that the opening trade Chiria, Irt ItoV 
would endanger its existence altogether; liiid lha 
petitioners have at no time contemplated any Vlt<^mtion, 
even in the export trade to the East Indies, without <on^ 
siderable doubt and hesitation ; but they are firtnly of 
opinion that the unrestrained liberty of importation from 
that country, otherwise than through the medium of 
establishments in London, would produce effects 
every well-wisher to this country must deprecate, and 
would put to extreme hazaid any pledge on their part ^ 
the good government of India, or the performance of their 
obligations; the {petitioners submit that they would riot 
be justified lu becoming patties to any system whichi oil 
consideration, should appear to them likely to prove au 
illusion; and that as tne petitioners do not venture t<l 
anticipate what may be^the determination of the HorijfMIs 
upon the question hereby submitted to its decision, they 
hope that they will be excused for humbly stating what, In 
the event of the dissolution of the present system, they con- 
ceive would be found to be the rights of the petitioners as 
well as their fair preten‘»ions upon the justice and liberality 
of Parliament. The absolute right of the petitioners, for 
their own use, to a considerable part of th« {Ports, toWUs, 
islands, territories, and rights which they have acquhtd 
abroad, never has been questioned, and they believe it to 
be unquestionable ; and notwithstanding the claim made font 
the public to other parts of the territorial acquisitions smd 
revenues of the {petitioners, they i:ntertain a strong hc^ 
that the property, as well in those parts which were VquWa 
by conquest, under the powers of peace and war, lawfully 
exernsed by them, as in those parts which were otherwise 
acquired, would be found to belong to the petitioners, in 
the same way as any other property within His MajertVff 
dominions belongs to the owners thereof, subjeSt tp Uie 
sovereignty and mlegiance due to His Majesty.'^ 



ENGLISH OPINIONS OF INDIA SINCE 
THE FREE TRADE. 


Tlic authorities quoted underneath are those of Hishop 
llebcr, Sir E, Hyde East, Mr. Charles Lushington, Sir John 
Malcolm, and Sir Thomas Munro. Of all these eminent 
persons, the testimony of Bishop Ileber is incomparably 
the most full and valuable. He was a man of rank, a scholar, 
and a traveller; at once distingiiishe ' for his discernment, 
benevolence, and humanity. Abo* . all, he came fresh 
to his subject, and was free from tlie prepossessions which 
arc, perhaps, inseparable from tiu agents of the exist- 
ing system, We by no means intend to assert that the 
Bishop’s information is always critical or accurate. He 
is right, however, in nine cases out of ten. On his errors 
in general, it would he invidious to dwell, but there are one 
x)r two of them to which it will be necessary to advert. His 
Lordship, for example, in along digression, proposes a corn 
law for India, or at least, a regulation for the relief of the 
people from want or famine, and this tlirougli means which, 
according to his ow’ii confession, would raise the price of 
bread by ten or even tuenly per cent, beyond its present 
average. This wanton, and really mischievous sclieme, had, 
no doubt, its origin in the Bishop’s education, antj^iis it is 
not likely to be acted upon, w'c may safely leave it to its 
OW'D refutation. 

The most devious charge, however, wliich vve have to 
make against the Bishop’s judgment and impartiality, is 
his attack upon the character of the indigo planters. He 
states, in plain terms, tliat this enterprising and industrious 
class of English sojourners has done much towards dis- 
gusting the natives of India with the British character. 
This to be sure is but a casual expression in a private letter 
to a friend ; and as no such opinion is contained in his J ournal 
it IS probable, that it was not his deliberate opinion, formed 
on a more mature consideration of the subject. W e have, 
jji fact, carefully perused the Journal and the letters, and 
cannot discover that the Bishop ever held any intercourse 
with an indigo planter, or with any native oppressed by an 
indigo planter. Oh the contrary, his Lordship almost in- 
lirartably partook of the hospitality of, and received his infor- 
mation from the hjgh privileged servants of the East India 
"Klompany, men opposed to the planters by habits, interests, 
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and prejudice's. Uuqucslioimbl}/ Ins Lordship ought to 
have exercised his own bf tier judgment, .and not have given 
the sanction of his high authority to a calumny without a 
little of evidence. Indeed the Bishop has refuted himself in 
a jiassage in another letter, at least as authentic as the first, 
where he informs us that the more Englishmen that are 
possessed of lands in the country the better. The only dis- 

t )utes which we have ever heaixl that the indigo planters 
lave had with the natives, and they have had them ^ust as 
often with each other, are disputes respecting boundaries, the 
most frequent of all disjiutes in India, and which are insepa- 
rable from such a state of the law as prevails in the 
provinces. We must suppose the European indigo planters 
to be paragons of excellence indeed, to have escaped from 
the common difficulty*. To these objivtions to the tes* 
limony of Bihliop Heber, may be added his systematic 
neglect of the Marquess of Hastings. In his iwo quaj‘to 
volumes there is not one good word said of the administra- 
tion of the most generous, liberal, and high-miiuled man 
tliat ever exercised extensive swav in the East. This might 
be passed over, if his Lordship had not been very liberal of 
his praises to other meriy '►uch as Warren Hastings (the 
Bishop all the while writing from Benares) and Mr. Jonathan 
Huncan, a very worthy personage no doubt, if our readers 
ever heard of him before, but scarcely occiijiying so large a 
share of public estimation as the Marquess of llastingsf . 

* Tlie roininitiiienl8 foi bi caches of the peace, arisini^ from bonri(lar.v 
dispnteS, and otlier contcHts coiicciiniig landed propeily, ascribed to 
the ^reat, tliou;::h uiidvoiddble aireai of vmtned case^, htanding in some 
of the CoinU; wnce, by necessanly protiacting fur >eais ibe decision of 
it fiPijmntly doves the Miitorn to despaii, and induces them to run 
the osk ot taking' justice into their own hands, by sri/mi^ iht* object in 
dispute, lather than to await the taidy issue of a |>ioress which thicutened 
to exceed the piobable duraCton ot then own lives — i'ljth lUnoit of the 
House of Commov^, p. 05. 

t Hie Bishop on one occasion fixea a r|iiariel on the noble Marquess, 
toiichins'a certain block of marble, tbtis — “ In anolhei of the towcis are 
baths of equal beauty, one of which, a Miigic bhx k ot white iiiai blc, Ia>rd 
Hastings caused to be forced up from its situation, not without considerable 
injury, both to the bath itself atid the surrounding pavement, in ^ 

to carry it to Calcutta, it was, however, too heavy for the conNnan 
biidgerowin use on the Jumna, and the bath remains to shame its spolia^r/^ 
The Bisliop ought, in fairness, to have stated, that the block of mathle 
which makes him so angry, was taken out of a dilapidated biith, ill a 
dilapidated tower of a dilapidated t»aUce. While inakingi this 
chwge against Ills Lordship's memorable nine yeais' adiiiuiistraiioil, 
ought also, in candout, to have stated, that of all the EnglUh ’^lefli 
India, l.^rd Hastings was the most munificent protector 
monuments of Hindustan* Agfi^ the very spot from 
writing, would have awarded him a well known example. 
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TImj next authority is that of Sir E. Hyde East, late chief 
justice of his Majesty’s Supreme Court, at Calcutta, or, as it 
IS technically named, of Fort William, in Bengal. Sir Hyde 
East was one of the most learned, able, and upright ju(fges 
that ever went to India. His deliberate sentiments, after 
several years’ exi^rience, are conveyed in a public letter 
addressed to the Earl of Liverpool, as first minister. 

Mr. Charles Lushington, the next evidence, was for 
several years, chief secretary to the Supreme Government of 
Bengal; his sentiments are conveyed in an useful and 
instructive work^ entitled ‘‘ The History, Design, and 
Present State of the Religious, Benevolent, and Charitable 
Institutions, founded by the Briti ’ in Calcutta and its 
Vicinity.” Printed at Calcutta, 

Sir John Malcolm has, in the course of his political life, 
expressed two sets of opinions. In 1813, he had declared 
that the Indians were not likely to become consumers of 
British manufactures. In 1824, he informs us that such 
British manufactures are now common in Hindustan. In 
1813, he informed us tliat the natives of India appeared to 
be satisjied with the British Government. In 1824, he 
informs us that we are sitting on a barrel of gunpowder, on 
account of their dissatisfaction. 

Sir Thomas Munro informed us, in 1813, that If civilisa- 
tion was to become an article of commerce between the 
two countries, that is, l>etween India and Great Britain, 
the latter ‘‘ would gain by the import cargo.” This ^ay be 
supposed to be refuted by his more recent delaratioh, that 
the greater number of the public officers under the Native 
Government, repealing all their unpronouncible names, 
were thieves, robbers, and murderers ; and that there was 
no travelling through the country where the native institutions 
were in full vigour, for fear of robbery and assassination. 


ImmuiahiUty of the Hindus. 

The people who came up said they had obtained shelter 
in the house of a zemlpdar, but whether a gig and palan- 
quin could get through the waters which were between us, 
was more than we could form a judgment of. At lengthy 
just as we had given them up, ana were sitting down to 
dinner, they arrived, happily m well, and having received 
an hospitable entertainment from the zemindar in question^^ 
j^at whose house they had asked pernjiission to boil a little 



gruel for the children, and who had innnediately invited 
them into a comfortable viranda, and, though a Hindu, 
sent to purchase them a fowl and currie. The Archdeacon 
expressed much unwillingness to eat these in his house, 
knowing, he said, how strong a prejudice would, a few years 
since, have been excit^ against such a step. But on his 
saying, ‘ Oh do not let us pollute your house,’ the good 
man returned an answer which, Mr. (jorrie observed, showed, 
more than most things, how fast caste was wearing away ; 
* We have different customs, but are we not of the same 
flesh and blood ? My house is much honoured by your 
company’.” — Bisnor* IlEUEa, Vol. L, p. 

‘‘ To these schools, increased to the number of thirteen, 
a central school had been added, for the purpose of im- 
parting instruction in the English language. The eagerness 
of the natives to learn English, incites them to obtain the 
necessary previous qualification in their own tongue, and 
proficiency in this alone is the channel by which admission 
to their favourite study is procured.” — Lushikoton, p. 118 . 

“ Up to that period, Mr. Stewart had very wisely, a« 
Mr. Thomason observes, w^Ithheld the Scriptures, as a read- 
ing book, from the schools, though he gave them to under^ 
stand that the Scriptures were to be introduced into the 
central school by the missionary. It does not appear, from 
the Reports of the Committee, that this innovation, which 
was adopted on the ^Viival of Mr. Jetter, excited disgust. 
It seelbe? that in the indiscriminate avidity among the 
Bengalees to learn English, all prejudice against the meani 
by which this instruction is imparfed is absorbed. Hence^ 
without a murmur, and even with alacrity, as attested by 
the reports of their examinations, the boys arc in the con- 
stant habit of reading and explaining dialogues on the 
creation and fate of 'maif, the contents of which arc diame- 
trically opposed to Hindu principles, and extracts from the 
Gospels I ! Nay, ‘ the Branmins stood by, and heard them 
speaK of Jesus, the Son of God and Saviour of the world, 
and of his command to go and preach fhc Gospel unto all 
the world, without uttering a wdrd of opposition"’^.’ 

Latterly, the boys had made such advancement in teadii^ 
the Bengalee Scriptures, as to have commenced the perus^ 
of the Epistle to the Komans. Their readiness in explaming 

* F^nrth Report of the Calcutta Comini ttee of the fehtirch 
Society, p. 8. 
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lUe Parables, and especially in unfolding the doctrines of 
Gospel, is stated to be remarkable, and the pundits, 
themselves are represented to assist them in tljese studies. 
Adverting to the conduct of the ])iipils, their pundits and 
parents, Mr. Deer entertains the conviction that, ‘ as 
there is a general reception of the Gos[)el, so there is a 
growing acquaintance with it.’ Beyond this, however, he 
has little to say."’’ — Lusiiikgton, p. 40. 

. ‘‘ It is now established beyond a doubt, that, to a certain 
extent, the natives avail themselves of the means of edu- 
cation witli groat engei-n(‘ss, and that in many instances 
they are not evoti deterred from the pursuit of knowledge 
by its being conveyed to them thn ugh the channel of our 
religions books. After all, howi r, the circumstance of 
their consenting to learn to read in the luwv Testament is 
no irrefragable evidence of their prejudice agaiiist the 
Christian religion being diminished. It only marks more 
clearly to what extent the inferior classes will go, with the 
view of acquiring a species of knowlege so essential, in their 
estimation, to their success in life. Numerous as is the 
attendance on the schools instituted on the approved plan of 
education, that attendance only lasts until the pupil has 
acquired suflicient knowledge of reading, writing, and 
accounts, to enable him to gain a livelihood, and to enter 
into the innumerable fratermty of writers and sircars ; and 
so intent are both parents and children on the attainment of 
this univtTsal object, that they troubli^ not themselves as to 
llie doctrines of the books which they yierusc, provided they 
lead to worldly profit and a lucrative employment. This, 
at least, may be said to be the general feeling among the 
particular classes alluded to in Calcutta and its vicinity. 
Nor, as their minds are at present constituted, is any other 
result reasonably to be exjiected, though even this rude 
cultivation, and a happy combination of circumstances, may 
produce wholesome fruits; since even a general, thougn 
imperfect knowledge of the language of an enlightened 
European nation, among so numerous a class, can scarcely 
fail, especially when assisted by other means of improvement 
in active operation around them, of gradually, though per- 
haps slowly, aw^akening and enlarging their minds to more 
elevated pursuits. But, in the actual condition of their 
interests, if any impression were made by the books from 
which their school lessons are learned, it must soon be 
effaced for want of renovation, and by the deadening effects 
j^;of sordid occupations.’'"— liUSHiNCTON, p. 217. 
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The union of natives at the Presidency with Europeans, 
as members of the society and of its committee, attracted 
notice in more remote quarters, and the king of Onde, a 
Mussulman prince, and the rajah of Bhiirtpore, a Hindu 
chief of high rank and influence, well known as a former 
opponent to the British Government, each manifested their 
approbation of it and the views of the institution, by a 
donation of a thousand rnpeos. Indeed, it may be assorted 
without risk of contradiction, that European teaching has 
proved to be highly acceptable to the natives. The schools 
superintended by Europeans are aho^'e ten-fold more nu- 
merous than tlu*y W(‘re, as will be seen Allien the ojx'rations 
of the school society come to he considered. All tlie schools, 
.howe\er, of this description are dependant principally on the 
School Book Society, for the means of instruction. They 
could not be efliclently conducted unless they were provided 
by elementary books from its depository, which are, in point 
of fact, continually supplied. ‘ They receive tlie aid with 
thankfulness, and still look to the society for further assist- 
ance ; in the expressive language of one of their pundits, 
they are hviif^rn for the School Book Society’s publications, 
and full of imjiatience to receive them from the press.’ ’’ — 
LrsnixoTox, p. 165. 

Still it is undeniable that an intercourse with Europeans 
has already worked a very remarkable change among the 
natives in this part of the country. Both Hindus and 
Mahomedans give dfeady and efficient support to the School 
Book and School Societies, as above ooserved. The es- 
tablishment among themselves of the Vidalaya, manifests an 
anxiety for the dissemination of 1 nowledgc fiighly creditable 
to the wealthy and reputable Hindus who were concerned 
in it, and the re;diiiess with which they have admitted 
European co-operation displays a degree of liberality for 
which our former acqiSaintance with the Hindu character 
had not prepared us. Indeed, it would appear a great 
revolution had taken place among that class, for the Hev. 
Mr. Adam "states, that, ‘ a native gentleman, on whose 
authority he can rely, computes that about one-tenth of the 
reading native population of Calcutta have rejected idolatry ; 
and of these his informant supposes about ()ne third have 
rejected revelation altogether, though few of them profess 
to do so, and the remaining two-thirda are believers in the 
divine revelations of the B^a*.’ 


Qiierteivand Replies, p. 23. 
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“ The abjuration of idolatry is an important step towards 
radical improvement, notwithstanding the erroneous tenets 
which they still embrace. A wide field, then, is open in 
the Bengal provinces for the efforts of the most active 
promoters of education : and it seems that missionaries, 
uncountcnanced by public authority, may here exercise their 
calling with safety, as far as political hazard is considered, 
provided they proceed with prudence and moderation. The 
sphere, however, is sufficiently ample, without going beyond 
our ancient territories. There is scope enough for bene- 
volent exertions among the millions long subjected to the 
British rule, without travelling into our more distant and 
newly-acquired possessions. Q^here i no necessity, because 
we have recently planted stations in f lalwa and the adjacent 
countries, that we should at once begin to open schools 
there, or that missionaries should immediately follow the 
steps of our armies.. Tlierc can be no dereliction of duty 
in allowing those regions to recover their tranquillity, and 
to become acquainted with our character and views, before 
we run the risk of exciting fresh confusion by the introduc- 
tion of innovation, which the semi-barbarous inhabitants 
are unable correctly to appreciate. 

« It is undeniable that the success of our endeavours for 
enlightening the Indian w^orld has been great, beyond the 
hopes of the most sanguine. That the progress may keep 
pace witli the favourable comnicncemcnit, depends upon the 
prudence and circumspection with wliicti further operations 
shall be conducted. So extraordinary has been the advance, 
and so widely has the illumination spread through the dark- 
ness, that a return to former obscurity seems almost im- 
practicable. Besides, it cannot be consistent with the designs 
of Providence, that virtuous projects, undertaken as aceg)- 
table to his will, should be rendered nugatory in the midst 
of their utility, and promise of greater efficacy. Care is only 
requisite to prevent any misconception regarding our real 
views for the benefit of the people. With these precautions, 
the desire of knowledge being so deeply rooted, the march of 
improvement cannot mil to be steadily progressive, nor can 
it retrograde, unless India undergo some strange convulsion, 
or change its natural features."^ — Lushixgtox, p. 222. 

** The English shawls, and different kinds of printed coU 
tom^whichare now common in Hindustan, have hardly yet 
found their way into central India ; nor is much European 
,,s^rdware sold in this province."’ — Mai.cot.m’s Memoir pf 
^^entral India. Vol. II., p. 79. 
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“ In the schools which have been lately established in this 
part of the empire, of which there are at present nine esta- 
blished by the Church Missionary, and eleven by the Chris- 
tian Knowledge Societies, some very unexpected facts have 
occurred. As all direct attempts to convert the children are 
disclaimed, the parents send them without scruple. But it 
is no less strange than true, that there is no objection made 
to the use of the Old and New Testament as a class book ; 
that so long as the teachers do not urge tlicrn to eat what will 
make them lose their caste, or to be baptized, or to curse 
their country’s gods, they readily consent to every thing else ; 
and not only Mussulmans but Brahmins stand by with perfect 
coolness, and listen, sometimes with apparent interest and 
pleasure, while the scholars, by the road side, are reading the 
stories of the creation and of Jesus Christ. Whether the 
children themselves may imbibe Christianity by such means, 
or whether they may suffer these truths to pass from their 
minds, as w’e allow the myliiology which we learn at school to 

E ass from ours, some further time is yet required to show; 

ut this, at least, I understand has been ascertained, that a 
more favourable opinion both of us and our religion has 
been, apparently, felt of late by many of those who have 
thus been made acquainted with Us leading truths ; and that 
some have been heard to say, that they did not know till now 
that the English had ‘‘a caste, or a shaster.” You may 
imagine with what fe^ings I have entered the huts where 
these schools arc held, on seeing a hundred poor little chil- 
dren seated on the ground writing their letters in sand, or„ 
their copies on banana leaves, comipg out one after another 
to read the history of the gw)d Samaritan, or of Joseph, 
proud of showing their knowledge, and many of them alile 
to give a very good account of their studies. 

I have been even more gratified at seeing the confidence 
and respect evidently shown by the elder villagers towards 
the clergy who superintend these schools. I yesterday saw 
a man follow a German missionary, to request that he would 
look at his little boy’s copy ; and Mr. Haw layne, the secret, 
tary to the Society for ^Promoting Christian KnowledOT, 
seems as wejl known and received in the vicinity of nls 
schools, as any English clergyman in his parish. 

“ I have not as yet received any visits from the wealthy 
natives, though some of them have made enquiries througn 
my sircar, wither juch visits would be agreeable to me^ to 
which I, of course, answered, extremely so.’’ Their pro- 
gress in the imitation of our habits is very apparent, though 
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Still the (hflerencc is great. None of ihein adopt our dress 
(indeed their own is so much more graceful, and s6 much 
better adapted to the climate, that they would act very ab- 
surdly in doing so). But their houses are adorned with vi- 
randas and Corinthian pillars; they have very handsome 
carriages, " often built in England; they speak tolerable 
English, and they show a considerable liking for European 
society, where (which unfortunately is not always the case) 
they are encouraged, or permitted to freipient it on terms of 
any thing like equality. Few of tliem, liowever, will cat 
with us; and this opposes a bar to familiar intercourse, which 
must, even more than fashion and Joh Buliisni, keep them 
at a distance.'” — Bishop IIhbeu, Vol. aL, p. 

* * H:’ ♦ » 

“ Since my last letter, I have become acquainted with some 
of the wealthy natives, of whom I spoke, and we are just 
returned from passing the evening at one of their coiintry- 
houscKS, This is more like an Italiai¥\n]la, than what oneshould 
have expected as the residence of Baboo ITurree Mohun 
Thakoor. Nor are his carriages, the furniture of lus house, 
or the style of his conversation, of a character less decidedly 
European. Ho is a fine old man, who speaks English well, 
in well informed on most topics of general discussion, and 
talks with the appearance of much familiarity on Franklin, 
chemistry, natural philosophy, &c. His family is hrahmi- 
nical, and of singular purity of descent; but about 400 years 
ago, during the Mahomedan invasion of India, one of his 
ancestors having become polluted by the conquerors intruding 
into his zennanah, the race is conceived to have lost claim to 
the knotted cord, and the more rigid ]}rahniins will not eat 
with them. Being, however, one of the jjrincipal landholders 
in Bengal, and of a family so ancient, they still enjoy to a 

S eat oegree the veneration of the common people, which 
e present head of the house appears to value, — since I can 
hardly reconcile in any other manner his pliilosophical studies 
aud imitation of many European habits, Avith the daily and 
austere devotion which he is said to practise towards the 
Ganges (in which he bathes three times every twenty-four 
hours), aud bis veneration for all the other duties of his an- 
cestors. He is now said, however, to be aiming* at the dig- 
nity of rajab, a title which at present bears pretty nearly the 
same estimation here as a peerage in England, and is con- 
ferred by Government in almost the same manner, 

“ He himself received us, at the head of a whole tribe of re- 
Lations and descendants, on a handsome flight of steps, in a 
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splendid shawl, by way of mantle, with a large rosary of 
coral set in gold, lemnng on an ebony crutch witli a gold 
liead. Of his grandsons, four very pretty boys, two were 
dressed like English children of the same age, but the 
round hat, jacket, and trowsers, by no means biiited their 
dusky skins so well as the splendid brocade caftans and 
turbans, covered with diamonds, which the two elder 
wwe. On the whole, both Emily and I have been greatly 
interested with the family, both now and during our previous 
interviews. We have several other eastern acejuaintance, but 
none of c(]ual talent, though several learned Moollahs, and 
one Persian doctor, of considerable rejjpted sanctity have 
called on me. Tlie rajah of Calcutta, and one of the sons 
of 'rippoo Sultan, do not choose, I am told, to call till I 
have left the fort, since they are not permitted to bring their 
silver sticks, led horses, carriages, and armed attendants 
within the ranijiarts. In all this, nothing strikes me more 
than the ajiparent indifference of these men to the measures 
employed for extending Christianity, and rendering it more 
conspicuous in Hindustan, ^rhey seem to think it only right 
and decent that the conquering nation should have its Inerar- 
chy and establishment on a handsome scale, and to regard 
with something little short of approbation, the means we 
take for instructing the children of the poor. One of their 
men of rank has absolutely promised to found a college at 
Burdwan, with one of our missionaries at its Jiead, and 
where little children should be clothed and educated under 
liis care. All this is very short indeed of embracing Christi- 
anity themselves, but it proves how completely those foidings 
are gone by, in Bengal at least, wiiich made even llic pre- 
sence of a single missionary the occasion of tumult and alarm. 
I only hope that no imprudence, or over-forwardness on our 
part, will revive these angiy feelings,” — Bisiior Hebkk, 
Vol, IL, p. 293. 

# * f # * 

It is in the course of these rides that I generally vi.sit the 
village schools, which are now numerous and flourishing 
under the care of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and the Church Missionary Society ; of the institution 
ana success of which I liad a very inadequate notion before 
I arrived in India, and which I believe arc but little known 
even at tlic presait momenl in England. Hearing all I had 
heard of the prejudices of the Hindus and Mussulmans, t 
certainly did not at all expect to find that the common l>eoplc 
w'ould, not only without objection but with the greatest 
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thankfulness, send their children to schools on Bell’s system ; 
and they seem to be fully sensible of the ad vantages conferred 
by writing, arithmetic, and, above all, by a knowledge of 
English. 

# * # # « a 

There now in Calcutta, and the surrounding villages, 
twenty b^V schools, containing from 60 to 120 each ; and 
twenty-three girls’, each of twenty-five or thirty. The latter 
are under the management of a very clever young woman, 
who came out under the patronage of the Lancasterian 
School Society, but in consequence of their having pledged 
themselves to allow no Scripture lessons in their schools, and 
her preferring the l^ystcm pursued the Church of England, 
they withdrew her salary, and she ni ^t have left the country, 
had she not been fortunately taken up by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, one of whose missionaries she has since 
married. This branch of education is, however, now \cbout 
to be put on a different fooling. Some of tlic Hindus ob- 
jected to men at all interfering in the girls" schools, or even 
that the school should be in the same building where men re- 
side. Wc aiv, therefore, going to build a separate house 
for the school, which, with all the female schools established, 
or to be established in India, is to be managed by a com- 
mittee of ladies. Lady Amherst has taken the office of pa- 
troness, and Emily, with several other ladies in Calcutta, 
are to form a committee. I have no doubt that things will 
go on prosperously if we can only get funds sufficient for the 
demand on us. The difficulties of Mrs. Wilson’s under- 
taking, and the wonders she has brouglit about, will be better 
understood, when I mention, that two years ago, no single 
native female in Bengal could either write, read, or sew ; that 
the notion of teaching them these things, or of sending them 
to sch(K>ls where th^ ran tlie risk of mixing with, and 
touching those of different castes, was, at first, regarded in 
idbhut the same light as it would be in England to send a girl 
to learn tumbling and rope-dancing at Sadler’s Wells; and 
that even those who were most anxious for the improvement 
df the natives, and knew most of India, spoke of her as un- 
dertaking impossibilities. Mrs. Wilson’s first care was to 
get a pretty good knowledge both of Hindustariee and the 
vulgar Bengalee ; her next, to circulate her proposals in these 
languages, urging on parents the advantages which their 
dau^ters would derive from her instructions, as servants, 
mothers, and mistresses of families, promiring a strict regard 
to caste, and urging that, whether they became Christians or 



no, it would do them »o to become acqu^iUed with the 
European shaster, and the rules of conduct which E^opeans 
professed to follow towards each other. She went about a 
good deal herself among the wealthy native fannlies, per- 
suaded some of the leading Gooroos, or religious teachers, to 
honour her school with their presence and inspection, and all 
now goes on smoothly. Ithadacant Deb^ one of thh wealthiest 
natives in Calcutta, and regarded as the mast austere and 
orthodox of the w orshippers of the Ganges^ bade, some time 
since, her pupils go on and prosper; and added, that 
‘ if they practised the Sermon on tl)e Mount, as well as they 
repeated it, he would choose all the handmaids for his daugh- 
ters, and his wives, from the English school/ I do not say, 
nor do I suppose, that any large pr^»portion of these clnl- 
dreii will become Christians. Even if they were to offer it 
now, we should tell them, ‘ Wait till you are of age, and 
get your father's leave / and it is likely that many, on leav- 
ing school, will leave many of their good impressions behind 
them. But it is certain, that, whether they become Chris- 
tians or no, they may be great gainers by what they learn ; 
and it is probable that some, at least, in the present genera- 
tion, and probably I'ar more among their children, will be 
led to compare our system with their own, and seriously, and 
in a real zeal for their own salvation, to adopt the trutli. In 
the moan time, I am assured that the pains now taken have 
materially increased the ])opularity of the English in Bengal. 
The peasants cannot help perceiving that the persons who 
mix with them for these purposes, have their w^orldJy as well 
spiritual interest at heart. The children like the rewatda, 
tne clothing, and the praise which they receive ; and in dis- 
tricts w'liere, I am assured, three years ago, at the sight dT 
an European they all ran away screaming to hide themselves, 
the clergymen and missionaries engaged in the superintend- 
ance of these little establishments are now as w ell known and 
as well received as an English pastor in his parish. Our chief 
hindrances are some deistical Brahmins, who have left their 
old religion, and desire to found a sect of their own,^ and 
some of those who are professedly engaged in the same 
with ourselves, the Dissenters* Thes# last are, indeed, 
civil, and affect to jejoice at our success ; but they, iipm^ hepv 
or other, cannot help interfering, and setting up rival schools 
close to ours ; aoid they apparently find it easier to dra^^ Off 
our pupils, tb|^ to looJt out fo** fr^^sh and morn distant 
of exertion and enteiprize/^BisnoP Hebee,VoI 
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** Of the people of this country^ and the manner in which 
they arc governed, I hkve, as yet, hardly seen enough to 
form an opiniofl. I have seen enough, however, to find that 
the cMistoms, the habits, and prejudices of the former are 
much misunderstood in England. We have all heard, for 
instance, ^ the humanity of the Hindus towards brute 
creatures, llieir horror of animal food, &c. ; and you may 
be, perhaps, as much surprised as I was, to find that those 
who can afford it are hardly less carnivorous than ourselves; 
that even the purest Brahmins ahe allowed to eat mutton and 
Venison ; that fish is permitted to many castes, and pork to 
many others, and that, though they consider it as a grievous 
crime to kill a cow or bullock for the oiirpose of eating, yet 
they treat their draft oxen, no less ti their horses, with a 
degree of barbarous severity which would turn an English 
hackney-coachman sick. Nor have their religious prejudices, 
and the unchangeableness of their habits, been less exagge- 
rated. Some of the best-informed of their nation, with whom 
I have conversed, assure me that half their most remarkable 
customs of civil and domestic life are borrowed from their 
Mohamedan conquerors; and at present there is an obvious 
and increasing disposition to imitate the Knglisli in every 
thing, w hich has already led to very remarkable changes, and 
w^ill, probably, to still ni6re important. The wealthy natives 
now all affect to have their houses decorated with Corinlliiau 
pillars, and filled wnth Ihiglish furniture. They drive the 
nest horses and the most dashing carriages in Calcutta. 
Many of them speak English fluently, and are tolerably read 
in English literature ; and the children of one of our friends 
I saw one day dressed in jackets and trowsers, with round 
hats, shoes and stockings. In the Bengalee new spapers, of 
which there are two or three, politics are canvassed wdth a 
bias, as I am told, inclining toAvhiggism, and 'one of their 
leading men gave a great dinner not long since, in honour of 
the Spanish Revolution. Among the lower orders the same 
feeling shows itself more beneficially, in a growing neglect of 
caite ^ — in not merely a willingness, but an anxiety, to send 
their children to our schools, and a desire to learn and speak 
English, which, if properly encouraged, might I verily be- 
lieve, in fifty years time, make our language what the Oordoo^ 
or court ana camp language of the country (the Hindus- 
taUee), is at present. And tliough instances of actual con- 
version to Cliristianity arej as yet, very unc)i;^mmon, yet the 
mimbetof children, both male and female, who are now' I'e- 
caving a sort of Christiati education, reading the New Tes- 
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lament, repeating the Lord's Prayer and Commandments, 
and all with the consent, or at least without the censure, of 
their pai’cnts or spiritual guides, have increased, during the 
last two years, to an amount which astonishes tlie old Euro- 
pean residents, who were used to tremble at the name of a 
missionary, and shrink from the common duties of Ghristianity, 
lest they should give offence to their heathen neighbours. So 
far from that being a consequence of tlie zeal which has been 
lately shown, many of the Brahmins themselves express ad- 
miration of the morality of the Gospel, and profess to enter- 
tain a bettcj- opinion of the English since they have found 
that they too have a religion and a shaster. Ail that seems 
necessary for the best effects to follow is, to iet things take 
their course, to make the missionaries discreet, to kecj) llie 
Government as it now is, strictly neuter, and to ])lac*e our 
confidence in a general diffusion of knowledge, and in making 
ourselves really useful to the temporal as well as spiritual in- 
terests of the people among wliom we live.'’ — llisuor IIeiikh, 
Vol II., p. 30G. 

‘‘It is obvious, even to a careless observer, that, in Bengal 
at least, the wx^althicr natives are imitating the English in 
very many particulars, in dress, buildings, and domestic 
economy, and that a change, eitlier for evil or good, of a 
most extensive and remarkable nature, is fermenting in (the 
native mind ; and I am convinced, from the success of tlie 
experiment so far as it has yet been tried, that notliing but 
the want of means prevents the introduction of scluxils, like 
those now supported in the neighbourhood of Calcutta and 
at Burdwan, by the Society for IVomoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and tlie Church Missionar)^ Society in every village of 
Bengal, not only with the concurrence, but with the gratitude 
of the natives." — Bishop Heber, Vol. II., p, 330. 

# # # # ^ ^ 

“ They arc not, however, the great men only, who are in- 
clined to copy the English ; a deSi*e of learning our language 
i^ almost universal even here, and in these waste bazaars and 
sheds, where 1 should never have expected any thing of the 
kind, the dressing-boxes, writing-cases, cutlery, chintzes, pLsi- 
tols, and fowling-pieces, engravings, and other Engush 
goods, or imitations of English, which arc seen, evince 
fond of them the middling and humbler classes are become. 
Here, too, a knowledge of the Christian Scriptures, in spite 
of the Abb^ Dubois, is rapidly increasing. A Baptist ini|h 
sionary has estaUisbi^ e circle of SO day schools, contaiBing, 
more than 1000 boys, who all read the New Testame^ .a# 

H 
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their daily task, without any objection being made, and 
bad the Church of England Swieties a misaonary at present 
to spare, he might in a month double the number.”— Jdishop 
Hebeu, Vol. II., p. 342. 

**•##■ 


¥ > 

Government and Character of the Hindus. 

** The character of the Rajpoots and their Government, 
Captain Macdonald represented in unfavourable terms. The 

} )eople, wlio are grievously oppressed, and have been till very 
ately engaged in incessant war, have the vices of slaves 
added to those of robbers, with no more regard to truth than 
the natives of our own provinces ; v cccding them in drunken- 
ness, fondness for opium, and hcnsuality, while they have 
a bloodthirstiness, from which the great mass of Hindus are 
very far removed.*” — Bishop Hebeu, Vol. II., p. *70. 

“ Captain Macdonald agreed with Dr. Gibb, in speaking 
of the Mussulman Governors, as wiser and better than the 
Hindus ; their religion, in fact, is better, and their education 

is something superior.” — Bishop Heber, Vol. II., p. 74. 

# 

On the whole they are a lively, intelligent, and interesting 

f ieople : of the upper classes, a very considerable proportion 
earn our language, read our books and our newspapers, and 
show a desire to court our society ; the peasants are anxious 
to learn English ; and though, certainly, very few of them 
have as yet embraced Christianity, I do not think their re- 
luctance is more than might have been expected in any 
tountry, where a system so entirely different from that pre- 
Viousljr professed was offered, and offered by those of whom, 
as their conqu&ors, they may well entertain considerable 
jealousy. Their own religion is, indeed, a horriblo one; 
far more so than I had ^nceived ; it gives them no moral 
precepts ; it encourages them in vice by the style of its cere- 
monies, attd the character given of its deities ; and by the 
institution of caste, it hardens their hearts against each other 
to a d^ree which is often most revolting. A traveller falls 
down sick in the streets of a village (I am mentioning a fact 
which happened ten days ago), nobody know^s what caste he 
is of, therefore nobody goes near him lest they should become 
polluted ; he wastes to death before the eyes of a whole com- 
munity, unless the jackalls take courage, from his hel]^less 
rtate, to finish him a little sooner; and, perhaps, as happened 
in the case to which I alluded, the children att? allowed to pelt 
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him with stones and mud. The man of whom I am speak- 
ing was found in this state, and taken care of by a passing 
European, but if he had died, his skeleton would have kin 
in the streets till the vultures carried k away, or the magis- 
trates ordered it to be thrown into the river. 

‘‘ A friend of mine, soine months ago, found a miserable 
wretch, a groom out of employ, who had cr^t, sick|jff a 
dysentery, into his court-yard. He had remainm tliere, in a 
corner,, op the pavpment, two days and nights. Perhaps 
twenty servants had been eating tneir meals daily within six 
yards of him, yet none had relieved him, none had so much 
as carried him into the shelter of one of thp put-houses, noi’ 
had any taken tlie trouble to tell tljeir master. When re- 
proved for this, their answer was, ‘ He was not our kinsman f 
MV hose business was it ‘ How did we know that ^ he 
Sahib would like to be tixmblcd I do not say that these 
are every day ini^tances. 1 hope and believe rmt ; nor would 
I be understood as denying that alms arc, to religious mendi- 
cants, given to a great amount in Bengal, or that several of 
the wemthy inhabitants, in what they consider good works, 
such as constructing public tanks, making roads to pkeos of 
pilgrimage, building pagodas and ghiits, are liberal. I only 
mention these instances because none of Uiose who heard 
them seemed to think them unusual or extraordinary ; because 
in a Christian country I think they could not have happened ; 
and because tlicy naturally arise from the genius ot the na- 
tional religipn, which, by the distinction which it establishes, 
makes men worse than indifferent tocach other. Accordingly, 
many of the crimes which fall under the cognizance of the 
magistrate, and many of the anrjent and sanctified customs 
of the Hindus, are marked with great cruelty. The jDe- 
coits, or gangs of robbers, who arc common all over the 
country, though they seldom attack Europeans, continually 
torture, to force the peasants to bring out their little treasures. 
# # * m 

I peed say nothing of the burning of widows, but it knot 
so generally known that persons now alive remember human 
l&^crifices in tlie holy peaces near Calcutta ; and that a yery 
jreapectabk piau of my acquaintance, himself, by accident,.pnd 
without the means of interfering, witnessed one.of ajK>y pf 
fourteen or .fifteen, in which nothing was so terrible as the 
perfect indifference with which the tears, prayers, and carcases 
ev^,. which 4he poor vicUm lavished on nis murderpi*s^ iefe 
/^rded- Aifter it k hardly w orth while to .g^ on to 
sl^ that oimes qf and viokiKc, and tl^eft ^ very 
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common^ or tliat the tendency to lying is such that (as one of 
the judges here observed) ‘ in a c^iurtof justice they cannot 
even tell a true story without spoiling it.’ But what I would 
chiefly urge is, that for all these horrors their system of reli- 
gion xs mainly answerable, inasmuch as whatever moral les- 
sons their sacred books contain, and they are very few, are 
shm up frotn the mass of the people, while tlie direct 
tendency of their institutions is to evil. The national temper 
is decidedly good, gentle, and kind ; they are sober, indus- 
trious, aftectionate to their relations, generally speaking, 
faithful to their masters, easily attached by kindness and con- 
fidence, and in the case of the military oath are of admirable 
obedience, courage, and fidelity in life and death. But their 
morality does not extend beyond ti reach of positive obli- 
gations ; and wlicre these do not exist, they are o])pressive, 
cruel,' treacherous, and every thing that is bad. We have 
heard much in England of their humanity to animals ; I can 
only say that I have seen no tokens of it in Calcutta.” — 
Bishop IIebkii, Vol. IL, p. 313. 

« # fit « « 

I l>clieve I have said nothing of the Maliomedans, who 
are about as numerous here as the Protestants are in Ireland. 
They are, iu personal appearance, a finer race than the Hin- 
dus ; tliey are also more universally educated, and on the 
whole I think a better peoide, inasmuch as their faith is 
better. Tliey arc hauglity and irascible,, hostile to the English, 
as to those wdio liave supplanted them in their sovereignty 
over the country, and notoriously oppressive and avaricious 
in their dealings with their idolatrous countrymen wherever 
they are yet in authority. They arc, or are supposed to be, 
more honest, and to each other they are not uncharitable ; 
but they are, I fear, less likely, at present, than the Hindus, 
to embrace Christianity, though some of them read our Scrip- 
tures ; and I liave heard one or two speak of Christians as 
of nearly the same religion witJi tliemselves. They liave, 
however, contracted in this country many superstitions of 
castes aitd images, for which their western brethren, the 
Turks and Arabs, are ready to excommunicate them ; and, 
what is more strange, many of them, equally in opposition 
to their own religion and that of the Hindus, are exceeding 
drunkards.”— Bishop Heber, Vol. II., p. 317. 

8100*6 then I have been in countries of a wilder character, 
comparatively seldom trodden by Euremeans, exempt during 
the greater part of their history from the Mussulman yoke, 
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and retaining^ accordingly, a great deal of the simplicity of 
early Hindu manners, without much of that solemn and 
pompous uniformity which the conquests of tlie house of Ti- 
mur seem to have impressed on all classes of their subjects. 
Yet here there is much which is interesting and curious. 
The people, who are admirably described (though I think 
in too favourable colours) by Malcolm in his ‘ Central India,’ 
are certainly a lively, animated, and warlike ra(^ of men, 
though, chiefly from their wretched government, and partly 
from their still more wretched religion, thert' is hardly any 
vice, either of slaves or robbers, to Avhich they do not seem 
addicted. Yet such a state of society is, at least, curious, 
and resembles more the picture of Abyssinia, as given by 
Bruce, than that of any other country wliich I liave seen or 
read of; while licre, too, there arc many wild and wcK)dy 
scenes, wliich, though tliey want the glorious glaciers and 
peaks of the Himalaya, do not fall short in natural beauty 
of some of the loveliest glens which we went through, 
ten years ago, in North Wales; and some very remark, 
able ruins, wliicli, though greatly inferior as works of art 
to the Mussulman remains in Hindustan proper, are 
yet more curious than them, as being more different 
from any thing which an European is accustomed to see or 
read of. 

One fact, indeed, during tliis journey, has been impressed 
tin my mind very forcibly — that the character and situation 
of the natives of these great countries are exceedingly little 
known, and in many instances grossly misrepresented ; not 
only by the English public in general, but by a great pro- 
portion of tliose also wlio, though they have been in India, 
nave taken their views of its population, manners, and pro- 
ductions from Calcutta, or at most from Bengal. I had 
always heard, and fully believed till I came to India, that it 
was a grievous crime, m the (minion of the Brahmins, to eat 
the flesh or shed the blood of any living creature whatever. 
1 have now myself seen Brahmins of the highest caste cut 
off the heads of goats as a sacrifice to Doorga ; and I know, 
from the testimony of ^rahmins as well as from dt)ier 
^urc^s, that not only hecatombs of animals are often offered 
in this manner as a most meritorious act (a rajah, alK>ut 
twenty^ve years back, offered sixty thousand in one fort- 
night), but that any person, Brahmins not excepted, eats 
readily of the flesh of whatever has been ofl*er^ up tb one o? 
their divinities,, while among almost all the otlW^ 
mutton, pork, venison, fish, any thing but beef and fowls, arc 



coTii^umed as readily as in Europe.^ — B ibhop Heber^ 
\6l IL, p. 378. 

* ^ ^ * 

But of all idolatries which I have ever read or heard of, 
the religion of the Hindus, in which I have taken some pains 
to inform myself, really appears to me the worst, both in the 
degrading notions which it gives of the Deity ; in the endless 
round of its burdensome ceremonies, which occupy the time 
and distract the tlioughts, without either instructing or in- 
teresting its votaries ; in filthy acts of uncleanness and 
cruelty, not only permitted, but enjoined, and inseparably 
interwoven with those ceremonies; in the system of castes, a 
system which tends, more than any lung else the devil has 
yet invented, to destroy the feelingf of general benevolence, 
and to make nine-tenths of mankind the hopeless slaves of 
the remainder ; and in the total absence of any popular 
system of morals, or any single lesson which the people at 
large ever hear, to live virtuously and do good to each other. 
I do not say, indeed, that there are not some scattered les- 
solis of this kind to be found in their ancient books ; but 
those books arc neither accessible to the people at large, nor 
are these last permitted to read them ; and in gencnil all the 
sins that a siidra is taught to fear arc, killing a cow, offend- 
ing a Brahmin, or neglecting one of the many frivolous rites 
by which their deities are supposed to be conciliated. 
Accordingly, though the general sobriety of the Hindus (af 
virtue which they possess in common with most inhabitants 
of warm climates) affords a very great facility to tbe main- 
tenance of public order and decorum, I really never have 
met with a race of men whose standard of morality is so low, 
who feel so little apparent shame on being detected in afalsc- 
hootl, or so little interest in the sufferings of a neighbour, not 
being of their own caste or family ; whose ordinary and fa- 
miliar conversation is so licentious; or, in the wilder and 
more lawless districts, who shed blood with so little repugn 
nance. The good qualities which there are among them (and 
thank God there is a great deal of good among' them still) 
are, in no instance that I am aware of, connected with, or 
arising out of, their religion, since it is in no instance to good 
deeds or virtuous habits of life that the future rewards in 
Mhich they believe are promised. Their bravery, their fide- 
lity to tlicir employers, their temperance, and (wherever they 
are found) their humanity, and gentleness of disposition, ap^ 
pear to arise exclusively from a naturally happy tempera^- 
from an honourable pride in their own i^nown and die 
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renown of their ancestors^ and from tlie goodness of God, who 
seems unwilling that his image should be entirely defaced, 
even in the midst of the grossest error. The Mussulmans 
have a far better creed, and, though they seldom either like 
the English or are liked by them, I am inclined to think 
are, on the whole, a better people. Yet even with them, 
the forms of their worship have a natural tendency to make 
men hypocrites, and the overweening contempt with which 
they are inspired for all the world beside, the degradation of 
their women by the system of polygamy, and the detestable 
crimes which, owing to this degradation, are almost univer- 
sal, are such as, even if I liad no ulterior hope, would make 
me anxious to attract them to a better or more harmless 
system.’' — Bishop Hkbkr, VoI. II., p. 384. 

###### 

‘‘ A very large proportion of the Talliars are themselvei 
thieves, all the Kawellgars are themselves robbers exempt- 
ing them, and many of them are murderers ; and though they 
are now afraid to act openly, there is no doubt that many of 
them still secretly follow their former practices. Many 
potails and curnams also harbour thieves, so that no traveller 
can pass through the ceded districts without being robbed, 
who does not employ either his own servants or those of the 
village to watch at night ; and even this precaution is very 
often ineffectual. Many offenders arc taken, but great num- 
bers also escape, for connivance must be expe cted among the 
Kawillgars and the Talliars, who are themselves thieves, and 
the inhabitants are often backward in giving information, from 
the fear of assassination^ which wm Jbrrnerly very commem^ 
and sometimes liappens on such occasions,'^’— Sir T. Muiduot 
in Judicial Scl^tiofiSy p, 131 to 135. 

The immense colossus of H'mdu superstition cannot be 
pretended to affect more than its own votaries ; and were we 
even to admit the institution of castes to be effectual in re- 
pressing the progress of Hindu improvement, still, how is it 
to obstruct others, who have no such fetters to bind them ? 
If the paths of prosperity were really o}:)en, we might, at 
least, expect to see them entered by those who have neitlier 
castes nor prmudices, nor Brahmins to oppose their pogress ; 
but, unhappily, an universal pressure ot overwhelming force 
bears down all alike. Men of caste and men of no caste ai^e 
equally ks victims, and exhibit one uniform picture of .pau- 
perism and degrai^tioflu Driven, by the irresisuUe |igour 
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of iheir rules, to practise evasion, fraud, and duplicity, they 
are ccpially lost to the feelings of patriotism. Indifference to 
life and its concerns, indolence and crime, complete the series 
of effects ; and a people thus loaded with oppression, have 
these its most ordinary symptoms imputed to them, as incle* 
lible vices of tbeir own natural disposition and character. In 
the charge of innate depravity, so inconsiderately cast on 
native Indians, we liavc, consequently, a second error, to 
which calumny and injustice are superadded ; and the last 
stage of this shallow reasoning becomes a greater reproach to 
us even than the first. 

‘‘ What, moreover, would be the state of the Hindus, if 
tied dow^n, as represented, by religir s restraint, at every step, 
Avith fourteen or fifteen millions of unfettered people inter- 
spersed among them, and the ways of prosperity really open ? 
Is it not obvious, that the latter mouIu soon fill every branch 
of industry, and, increasing their numbers in proportion, gra- 
dually supplant, and, perhaps, ultimately extinguish the usc- 
leSxS drones of the community ? The population, however, 
of India, was, long previous to the introduction of the British 
Government, precisely ivhat we now find it — a combined 
assemblage of Hindus, Mussulmans, &c., whilst the stationary 
state of the tribes, both as to numbers and poverty, betrays 
the inflexibility of a common rigour, to which the workers of 
this prolific hive are eniially exjiosed, and proves that their 
united labour only yields its sweets to become the prey of an 
insatiaite spoiler. 

“But further refutation is unnecessary, since the basis of 
the opposite argument is proved to be a chimerical existence 
— a mere creation of the imagination — or, at best, the shadow 
of a departed substance ; for if we admit that this state of 
society ever did exist, we have recorded propf that it could 
not have long continued. Indeed, the utter unsuitableucss 
of a quadruple division of castes, particularly under a rigour- 
ous limitation of tbeir respective duties, to answer the general 
pur}X)ses and Avants of any PTcat community, must be appa- 
rent to every reasoning mind. And the early and long-con- 
tinued intermixture of classes, coupled with the known fact 
of the lower or mixed tribes having at all times fully occu- 
pied the different branches of industry, arc sufficient reasons 
to account for tlic higher tribes being now absorbed, or nearly 
so, among their innumerable descendants of mixed birth ; 
neither can we Avonder at persons of comparative inutility in 
a society, however guarded by rank or privileges, being ulti- 
ll^iately siqiplantcd by others, whose uses and services are 
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not to be dispensed with .'" — Indian or Facts^ <S*C*, hy tt. 
Rickards, Escj., Part I., p. 41. 


British Administration of India. 

‘‘ Yet even this was exceeded by a spectacle of a kind 
almost similar, which Benares offered on another occasion. 
Government had then, unadvisedly, imposed a house-tax of 
a very unpopular character, both from its amount and 
its novelty. To this the natives objected, that they 
recognised, in their British rulers, the same rights whicii 
had been exercised by the Moguls — that the land-tax was 
theirs, and that they could impose duties on commodities 
going to market or for cxjiortation, but that their houses 
were their own — that they had never been intermeddled with 
in any but their landed property, and commodities used in 
traffic — and that the same power which now imposes a heavy 
and unheard of tax on their dwellings, might do the same 
next year on their children and themselves. These consider- 
ations, though backed by strong representation from the 
magistrates, produced no effect in Calcutta, on which the 
w hole population of Benares and its neighbourhood deter- 
mined to sit ^ dliurna" till their grievances were redressed. 
* # # # * * 

I do not know^ whether there is any example under their an- 
cient princes, of a considerable portion of the people taking 
this strange method of remonstrance against oppression ; but 
in this case it was done wdtli great resolution, and surprising 
concert and unanimity. Sonic of the leading Brahmins sent 
written hand-bills to the wards in Benares nearest the Col- 
lege, and to bome^Niof tlie adjoining villages, (Jf'claring, very 
shortly, the causes and necessity cf the measures wdiich they 
were about to adopt ; calling on all lovers of their country and 
national creed to join in it ; and commanding, under many 
bitter curses, every person who received it to forward it to 
his next neighbour. Accordingly, it flew over the country 
like the fiery cross in the ‘ Lady of the Lake," ami three 
days after it was issued, and befdte Government were in the 
least apprised of the plan, above three hundred thousand 
persons, as it is said, deserted their houses — shut up their 
shops — suspended the labour of theirfarms—forhorc to light 
fires — dress victuals— many of them even to cat, and sat 
down, with folded nrm s' aha drooping heads, like so many 
sheep, -on the plain which surrounds Benares. 
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The Local Government were exceedingly perplexed. 
There was the chance that very many of these strange beings 
wouJd really perish, either from their obstinancy or the dis- 
eases which they would contract in their present situation. 
There was a probability that faniine would ensue from the 
interruption of agricultural labours at the most critical time 
of the year. There was a certainty that the revenue would 
suft*er very materially from this total cessation of all traffic ; 
and it might even be apprehended that their despair, and the 
excitement occasioned by such a display of physical force, 
would lead them to far stronger demonstrations of discontent 
than that of sitting ‘dhurna.’ On the other hand, the Au- 
thorities of Benares neither wen permitted, nor would it 
have been expedient, to yield to uch a demand so urged. 
They conducted themselves with great prudence and good 
temper. Many of the natives appeared to expect, and the 
Braiimins perhaps hoped, that they would still further out- 
rage the feelings of the people, by violently suppressing their 
assemblage. They did no such thing, but coolly reasoned 
with some of the ring-leaders on the impossibility that Govern- 
ment should yield to remonstrances so enforced. They, 
however, told them expressly, in answer to their inquiries, 
that if they chose to sit ‘dhurna’ it was their own affair, and 
so long as they only injured themselves, and were peaceable 
in their behaviour to others, Government would not meddle 
with them ; they did not omit, however, to bring a strong 
body of Europeans, from Dincapoor and Ghazepoor, to the 
neighbouring cantonment, without appearing to watch the 
conduct of the natives, or putting it into their heads that they 
susjTected them of violent intentions. At last the multitude 
began to grow very hungry, and a thunder-shower, which felh 
made them wet, cold, and uncomfortabe. ,S^me of the party 
proposed a change of operations, and that a deputation of 
ten thousand should be sent to address the Governor-General 
persomjJIy. This was eagerly carried by a majority heartily 
tired of their situation \ and the next' question wa% 
bow these men should be inaintainedjJuring their journey, 
when one leading JBrahmin proposed a tax on houses. A 
string ^vas here sBrUck, whioii made the whole instrument jar 
— ‘ a tax on houses'*—^ w e are to pay a tax on houses after 
all, we might as well have remainea on good terms with our 
Government, sitting under our vines and fig trees, and 
neither hungry nor rheumatic. A great number caught at 
the excuse for a rupture, and rose to go home, but the 
remainder dctei:mme(i that all should go to the Governor, 
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evety man at liis own charge. The seeds of disunion were 
already somti, and the majority absented themselves from 
the muster which was held three days after. From ten to 
twenty thousand, however, really assembled, with such pro- 
visions as they could collect, and began their march, still un- 
molested by the magistrates, whose whole conduct was wise 
and merciful; 'they well calculated that provisions would 
soon fall short, and travelling become wearisome, and merely 
watched their motions, at some distance, with a corps of 
cavalry. They knew that hunger would make tliem plunder, 
and that the hilly and jungly road from Benares to the neigh- 
bourhood of Burdwan afforded few facilities for the sub- 
sistence of so great a multitude. Accordingly, in a few days, 
they melted aAvay to so small a number, that the remainder 
wore ashamed to proceed. The Supreme Government fol- 
lowed up their success most wisely, by a repeal of the obnox- 
ious tax ; and thus ended a disturbance which, if it had been 
harshly or improperly managed, might have put all India in 
a flame.” — Bishop Hebeu, Vol. I., p. 3S5. 

Our present condition is one of apparent repose, but full 
of danger. Witli the means we had at our command, the 
work of force was comparatively easy : the liberality of our 
Government gave grace to comjuest, and men were, for the 
moment, satisfied to be at the leet of g&nerous and humane 
conquerors. Wearied with a state of continued warfare and 
anarchy, they hardly regretted even the loss of jiower— 
halcyon days were anticipated, and men prostrated them- 
selves in hopes of elevation. All ihe^y^ impressions, made 
by the combined efforts of powder, humanity, and fortune, 
were improved to the utmost by the character of our first 
measures. The agents of Government were, generally, indi- 
viduals who had acquired a name in the scene in which they 
were employed : they were unfettered by rules, and thenr 
acts were aaapted to soothe the passions, and accord with the 
habits and prejudices of those whom tliey had to conciliate, or 
to reduce to obedience. But there are many causes which 
operate to make a period like this one of short duration, arid 
the change to a colder system of policy, and the introduction 
of our Jaws and regulations into countries immediately 
dependent upon os, naturally excite agitation and alarm. 
It IS the hour in which men awake from a dream. Disguat 
and discontent sucxieed to terror and admiration, and the 
princes, the chiefs, and all who had enjoyed rank or in* 
fluenee, ^e nothing but a system dooming them to immediate 
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decline and ultimate annihilation*/" — Malcolm’s Central 
India, Vol II., p. 364. 


In all these points there is, indeed, great room for ini- 

S rovement. I do not by any means assent to the pictures of 
epravity and general worthlessness which some have drawn 
of the Hindus. They arc decidedly, by nature, a mild, 
pleasing, and intelligent race; sober, parsimonious, and, 
where an object is held out to them, most industrious and per- 
severing. But the magistrates and lawyers all agree, that in 
no country are lying and perjury so common, and so little 
regarded. Notwithstanding the apparent mildness of their 
manners, the criminal calendar is generally as full as in Ireland, 
with gang-robberies, setting fire to buildings, stacks, &c. &c.; 
and the number of children whi; are decoyed aside, and mur- 
dered, for the sake of their ornaments, Lord Amherst assures 
me, is dreadful. Yet in all these points a gradual amelioration 
is said to be perceptible ; and I am assured that there is no 
ground whatever for the assertion, that the people are become 
k\ss innocent or prosperous under British administration. In 
Bengal, at least in tliis neiglibourhood, I am assured by the 
missionaries, who, as speaking the language, and associating 
with the lower classes, are by far the best judges, that the 
English Government is popular. They are, in fact, lightly 
taxed (though that taxation is cliiinsily arranged, and liable 
to considerable abuse, from the extortions of the native 
Aumcens and Chokeydars) ; they have no military conscrip- 
tion, or forced services ; they live in great security from the 
raarcli of armies, &;c. ; and, above all, they some of them re- 
collect in their own country, and all of them may hear or 
witness in the case of their neighbours in Oude and the Bur- 
man empire, how very diflerently all these things are managed 
under the Hindu and Mahomedan sovereignties. 

One very wise and liberal measure of Government has 
been the appropriation of all the internal transit duties to the 

• That the present form of Koverniiig India, which wholly excludoj^ the 
people from all share in their own adininistration, rcdiicinp; them to the con- 
dition of mere tax-payers, is and must be unpopular there can be little 
doubt. 15nt the glowing picture of danger here given is about as accurate as 
the picture of the habits, manncis,aud character, incapacity of advancement 
inei vilisation, or of cousuining European prodnet^, «Xt\, which the same writer 
drew, and with equal confidence, in 1813. Sir John slionld have recollected, 
that the sentiments which he has transcribed, in liis printed work, as appli- 
cable to all India, were limited by him, in 1819, to Jire years, and to a very 
small portion of India. Seven Years^ have since transpired, and although 
the country in question has not had the advantage of his personal superin- 
taidcnce, there has been neither iiisuneclion or lebellion in it. 
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construction of roads and bridges, and the improvement of the 
towns where they are levied*. A more p<jpular, however, 
and I believe better policy, would have been to remit those 
duties altogether. They are orecisely the things in which 
the Chokeydars, and other unnerlings, arc most fraudulent 
and oppressive. Twice as much is extorted by these fellows 
from the poor country people as they are authorised to re- 
ceive, ana of what is authorised, only a moderate part finds 
its way into the Company^: coffers. Under such circum- 
stances it might, perhaps, be better to remove all restraints 
from internal intercourse and traffic, to make the peojile in- 
dustrious and firosperous, and to be assured that improve- 
ments would follow by degrees, in proix>rtion as they became 
necessary or desirable. Lord ('ornwallis^s famous settlement 
of the zemindary rents in Bengal, is often severely censured 
here, as not sufficiently protecting the ryots, and depriving 
the Government of all advantage from the improvements of 
the territory. They wlio reason thus, have, apparently, 
forgotten that, without some such settlement, those improve- 
ments would never have taken place at all ; that almost 
every zemindary which is brought to the hammer (and they 
are pretty numerous) is divided and subdivided, each suc- 
cessive sale, among smaller proprietors, and that the progress 
is iiianifcstly going on to a rninule division of the soil among 
the actual cultivators, and su|ijcct to no other burdens than a 
fixed and very moderate quit rent — a state of things by no 
means undesirable in a nation, and whi(;h only needs to be 
corrected in its possible excess by a law of primogeniture ; 
and by encouraging, instead of forbidding, the purchase of 
lands by the English, On the desirabjicness of this last mea- 
sure, as the most probable means of improving the country 
and attaching the peasantry to our Government, I find, in 
Calcutta, little difference of opinion. All the restriction 
which seems necessary is, that the collectors of the Company’s 
taxes shall not be allowed to purchase lands within the limits 
of their districts : and if the same law were extended to their 
Hindu and Mussulman deputies, a considerable source of 
oppression which now exists would be dried up, or greatly 

mitigated/’ — Bishop Hebeb, Vol. II., p. 306. 

# 4 « # # 

The English in the upper provinces are, of course, 
thinly scattered, in proportion either to the multitude of the 
heathen or the extent of territory. They are, however, mdne 

* ThU wise uni Ubtfal mensnre ha?, wc befiev<^, been diiapproved< ftf 
by the home tkfithontieB, and cancelled. The Bishop’? panegyric was there- 
fore premature, ' 
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numerous than I expected, thougli there are very few, indeed, 
who are not in the civil or military employ of Government. 
The indigo planters are chiefly confihed to Bengal, and I 
have no wish that their number should increase in India. 
They are always quarrelling with, and oppressing the natives, 
and nave done much in those districts wliere they abound, to 
sink the English character in native eyes. Indeed, the general 
conduct of the lower order of Europeans in India is such, as 
to show the absurdity of the system of free colonization which 

W — is mjid about.’’ — Bishop Heber, Vol. IL, p. 369* 

# # * # • 

But though I fully believe the influence of Britain to 
have been honestly employed for tin benefit of India, and to 
have really produced great good l the country and its in- 
habitants, I have not been led to l>elieve that our Govern- 
ment is generally popular, or advancing towards popularity. 
It is, perhaps, impossible that we should be so in any great 
degree ; yet I really think there are some causes of discontent 
which it IS in our own power, and which it is our duty to re- 
move or diminish.” — Bishop Heber, Vol. II , p. 371. 

** In this work, thank God, in those parts of India which 
I have visited, a beginning has been made, and a degree of 
success obtained, at least commensurate to the few years 
during which our missionaries have laboured ; and it is still 
going on in the best and safest way, as the work of private 
persons alone ; and although not forbidden, in no degree en- 
couraged by Government. In the meantime, and as an use- 
ful auxiliary to the missionaries, the establishment of ele- 
mentary schools, for the lower classes and for females, is going 
on to a very great extent, and might be carried to any con- 
ceivable extent to which our pecuniary means would carry us. 
Nor is there any measure from which I anticipate more speedy 
benefit than the elevation of the rising generation of females 
to their natural rank in society, and giving them (which is 
all that, in any of our schools, we as yet venture to give), 
the lessons of generaF morality extracted from the Gospel, 
without any direct religious instruction. These schools, such 
of them at least as I nave any concern with, are carried on 
without any help from Government. Government has, how- 
ever, been very liberal in its grants, both to a Society for 
National Education, and in the institution and supportof two 
Colleges of Hindu students of riper age, the one at Benares, 
the otner at Calcutta. But I do not think any erf these Insti- 
tutions, in the way after which they areatfH-eseiit.eoiiducted, 
likely to do much good. In the elementary schools supported 
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by the former, through a very causeless atid ridiculous fetir 
of giving offence to the natives, they have forbidden the use 
of the Scriptures, or any extracts from them, though tlie moral 
lessons of the Gospel are read by all Hindus who can get 
hold of them, without scruple, and with much attention ; 
and though their exclusion is tantamount to excluding all 
moral instructions from their schools, the Hindu sacred 
writings have nothing of the kind, and if they had, being 
shut up from the majority of the people by the double fence 
of a dead language, and an actual prohibition to read them, 
as too holy for common eyes or cars. The deft*cts of the 
latter will appear, when I have told you that the actual slate 
of Hindu and Mussulman literature, rmdaiis mutandis^ 
very nearly resembles what the literature of Europe was 
before the time of Galileo, Copernicus, and Bacon. The 
Mussulmans take their logic from Aristotle, filtered through 
many successive translations and commentaries; and their 
metaphysical system is professedly derived from Plato 
(‘ Fiiatouff). The Hindus have sysiemS not very dissi- 
milar from these, though, I am told, of greater length, and 
more intricacy ; but the studies in which they spena most of 
their time are the acquisition of the Sanscrit, and the end- 
less refinements of its grammar, prosody, and poetry. Both 
have the same naturm philosophy, which is also that of 
Aristotle in zoology and l 30 tany, andPtokmyin astronomy, 
for which the Hindus have forsaken their more ancient 
notions of the seven seas, the six earths, and the flat base of 
Padalon, supported on the back of a tortoise. By thc^ 
science which they now possess, they are some of them able 
to foretell an eclipse, or compose an 'almanack ; and many of 
them derive some little pecuniary advantage from pretensions 
to judicial astrology. In medicine and chemistry they are 
just sufficiently advanced to talk of substances being moist, 
dry, hot, &c,, mthe third or fourth degree; to dissuade from 
letting blood, or physicing, on a Tuesday, or under a par- 
ticular aspect of the heavens, and to be eager in their pur- 
suit of the philosopher’s stone, and the elixir of immortality. 

The task of enlightening the studious youth of such a 
nation would seem to be a tolerably straight-forward otc. 
But though, for the college in Calcutta (not Bishop’s Col- 
lege remember, but the Vidalaya, or Hindu College)^ an 
ptpelisive set of instruments has been sent out, and it seems 
intended that the nature sciences should be studied therr,;the 
the present institution take care that tbetr^bi 
^sboula have as little rime as possible for such pursuits, • 
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requiring from them all, without exception, a laborious study 
of Sanscrit, and all the useless, and worse than useless litera- 
ture df their ancestors. A good deal of this has been 
charged (and in some little degree charged with justice) 
against the exclusive attention paid to Greek and logic, till 
lately in Oxford. But in Oxford we have never been guilty 
(since a lietter system was known in the world at large) of 
teaching the physics of Aristotle, liowcver we may have paid 
an excessive attention to his metaphysics and dialectics. 

“In Benares, however, I found in tlio institution sup- 
ported by Government, a professor Icciuringon astrononiy 
after the system of Ptolemy and Albiinazar, while one of the 
most forward boys w as at the pains of easting my horoscope ; 
and the majority of the school were toi ig at Sanscrit gram- 
mar. Anri yet the day before, in the same holy city, I had 
visited another college, founded lately by a wealthy Hindu 
banker, and entrusted by blm to tlie management of the 
Church Missionary Society, in which, besides a gramniatieal 
knowledge of tbt Ilindustancc language, as well as Persian 
and Arabic, the senior boys could pass a good examination 
in English grammar, in Hume’s History of England, Joyce's 
Scientiiic Dialogues, the use of the globes, and the principal 
facts and moral pix^cepts of tlie Gospel, most of them Writing 
beauttfully in the Persian, and very tolerably in the English 
character, and excelling most boys I have met with in the 
accuracy and readiness of their arithmetic. The English 
officer who is ndw in charge of the Benares Vidalaya is a 
clever and candid young man, and under him I look forward 

to much improvement Ram Mohun Roy, a learned 

native, who has sometimes been called, though I tear without 
reason, a Christian, remonstrated against this system* last 
year, in a paper which he sent me to be put into Lord 
Amherst’s hands, and which, for its good Englislv good 
sense, and forcible arguments, is a real curij^ity, as coming 
from an Asiatic. I have not since been ih Calcutta, and 
know not whether any improvement has occurred in conse- 
quence. But from the unbounded attachment to Sanscrit 
literature displayed by some of those who chiefly manage 
those affairs, I have no great expectation of the kind. Of 
the value of the acquirements which so much is sacrificed to 
retain, I can only judge from translations, and they certainly 
do not seem to me worth picking out of the rubbish uitder 
which they were sinking. Some of the poetry of the Ma- 
habaVt I am told is good, and I think a good of the 
Ramayuna pretty. But no work has yet beeri^roduced 
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which even pretends to l>e authentic history. No useJul dis- 
coveries in science are, I believe, so much as cxpecDwl, and 
I have no great sympathy with those students who value a 
worthless tract, merely because it calls itself old, or a language 
which teaches nothing, for the sake (jf its copiousness and 
intricacy. If I were to run wild after oriental learning, I 
should certainly follow that of the Mussulmans, -whose his- 
tories seem really very much like those of Europe, and whose 
poetry, so far as I am yet able to judge, has hardly had jus- 
tice done to it in the ultra flowery translations which have 
appeared in the West/’ — Bishop Heber, Vol II., p. 386. 

# # * « * # 

‘^The greatest evil of the land here, as elsewhere in India, 
is the system of the Adowlut Courts— their elaborate and 
intricate machinery — their intolerant and expensive delays, 
and the severity of their debtor and creditor laws. Even in 
the Adowlut, however, a very essential improvement had 
been introduced by Mr. Elphinstonc, in discarding the Per- 
sian language, ana appointing all proceedings to be in that of 
Guzerat. Still there remained many evils ; and, in a land so 
eaten up by poverty on the one band and usury on the 
other, the most calamitous results continually followed, and 
the most bitter indignation w^as often excited, by the judg- 
ments, ejectments, and other acts of the Courts, which, 
though intended only to do justice between man and man, 
yet frequently depopulated villages — undid ancient families 
— pulled down men s hereditary and long-possessed houses 
over their heads, and made the judges hatea and feared by 
the great body of the people, as practising severities in the 
recovery of private debts, which u6ne of the Native Go- 
vernors, however otherwise oppressive, either ventured to do 
or thought of doing. One good effect has, iiuleed, followed, 
— that % ma^ng a debt more easy to recover, the rate of in- 
terest has been lessened. But this is a poor compensation for 
the evils of a system which, to pay a debt, no matter how 
contracted, strips the weaver of his loom, the husbandman of 
hisplough, ana pulls the roof from the castle of a feudal chief- 
lain ; and which, when a village is once abandoned by ks 
inhabitants in a time of famine, makes it next to impossible 
for those inhabitants, who are all more or less in debt, to 
return, in better times, to their houses and lands again.”-^ 
Bishop MEMa, Voi. IL, n, 14 > 6 . 

Th^ have not bad a^ve three slight showers duribg 
the last iwelva ixumtbs t Tbi%N of course, will account i[ir 
the greater part of their preserit distress"; but 1 have been 
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Borry to think that the English taxes are really exorbitatit 
here, and the mode of collection short-sighted and oppres- 
sive. Certainly the people are more inferior, in apparent 
oomfort, to those of Rohilchiind, Bahar, and even Onde, than 
a long drought will of itself account for.'” — Bishop Hebek, 
Vol. 1., p. 541. 

The population did not seem great, but the few villages 
wliich we saw were apparently in good condition and repair, 
and the whole afforded so pleasing a picture of industry, and 
was So much superior to any thing wliich I had been led to 
expectin Ilajpootana, or wliicli I had seen in the Company‘’s 
territory since leaving llie southern parts of Rohilchund, that 
I was led to suppose that either tin rajah of Bhurtpcxir was 
an extremely exemplary and parei' ul Governor, or that the 
system of management adopted in the British provinces was 
in some Way or other less favourable to tlie improvement and 
happiness of the country than that of some of the Native states. 

What the old Jemcautdar of Khanwah said, as to the 
rent he paid to Government, and the answers which he made 
to some questions put to him, were not however such as 
would lead one to expect an industrious and prosperous 
peasantryji No certain rent is fixed by tbe Government, but 
the State takes every year what it thinks fit, leaving only 
what in its discretion it regards as a sufficient maintenance 
for the zemindars and ryots. This is pretty nearly the 
system which has produced such ruinous effects iiiOnde, but 
which is of course tempered in these smaller states by the 
facility of bringing complaints to the car of the Sovereign ; 
by the want of power in the Sovereign liimself to withstand 
any general rising to whicli his tyranny might, in the long 
run, drive his subjects ; and, most oi all, by the immediate and 
perceptible loss of income which he would sustain, if, by 
dealing too hard with any particular village, he made its in- 
habitants emigrate to Uie territories of his n^ghbour. Nor 
must the old hereditary attachment be lost siglit of, which 
makes the rulers or subjects of a Jat or Rajpoot state regard 
each other as kindred, and feel a pride, the one in the power 
and splendour of a chief who is the head of his clan, the 
other in the numbers apd prosperity of tliose who constitute 
his society and court in time of peace, and in war his only 
army.” — Bishop Hkbeb, Vol. I., p. 603. 

‘‘ Ceylon is a noble island, in all natural riches, but I have 
seldom seen a country for which man has done so lijtle. The 
present Governor, Sir Edwa^ Barnes, is an able ind active 
man, whose measures seem to have been well directed for 
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the interest of the people, and he has certainly done much 
for Ceylon.’’ — Bishop Heber, Vol. II., p. 4^. 

The number of British judges and magistrates here, to 
dispense justice to this multitude, is about one hundred and 
fifty, dispersed throughout an immense area. The execution 
of so arduous a duty, by so small a nunilx'r, being physically 
impossible, and appalling enough of itself, think then how 
the duty must necessarily he performed, when the greater 
number of administrators arescarcolj more' than boys, having 
no particular turn, or talent, for judicial pursuits, and without 
any judicial education or training whatever. I am afraid to 
say more upon the subject, even under the protection of 
your Lordship’s confidence. To meet imperious necessity, 
with the sliow, at Ifast, of physical means, native agency has 
been called in, under the name of Sudder Umcens and 
Moonsifs, to deal with all subordinate claims as they could; 
and, as the load has still increased, these means have been 
considered the only practical resource to resort to, and extend 
more and more. ^ hus, instead of adding number, with more 
knowledge mid talent, to the system, in order to meet the in- 
creasing exigencies, resort has been had to more profound 
and almost invincible ignorance— to an entire absence of all 
useful and enlightened education and its sister talent ; and in 
place of the lionest integrity of British youth, though unin- 
structed and unpractised injudicial knowledge and pursuits, 
the only acquisition w hich has been matie, is a vast increase 
of cunning, intrigue, and corruption, in the lower depart- 
ments of justice. 

‘‘ Such is the state of business 'ji these Courts (the Com- 
pany’s), the uncertainty of the system of law, and the delay 
and vexations of a protracted attendance, that many j^ersons 
prefer to abandon their just demands rather than pursue 
them. Thcfte are evils which must naturally increase with 
the increasing population of the Hindu -British dominions, and 
are much aggravated by the accumulated arrear of cases in 
most of these Courts. 

The inexperience of the judges, and the badness of the 
Jaw, are the principal causes of the expense, uncertainty, and 
delay of the present Course, and anse from the too ^arly 
employment, in judicial offices, of very young atid inex- 
perienced men, who, having never studied law upon any 
sj^stem, must necessarily be unacquainted, for the most part, 
with ^ principles and practice ; and, as matters are now con- 
trived, have very little oppoitbnity of profiting by the exaibple 
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of others, who have not long preceded them in the same 
helpless condition. There is little or no continuity of know- 
Icdee and experience in the present system. The young 
jucfge must set oft* with a small stock in hand — he leaves no 
ear-witnessing successor to the hard-earned ex))erience w^hich 
he aftei-wards acquires. This begets the necessity, and has 
enforced tlie providing of checks upon checks, not only to 
correct the final errors, but even to guide the interlocutory 
proceedings of such magistrates i thence the cumbrous 
machinery, box within box, appeal upon appeal, w^hich 
overloads the proceedings of the Mofussil Courts, and leads 
to insLiperahk vexations and delays, with proportionable 
expense. There is seldom any tolerable certainty even when 
a cause is to he heard, and the irties arc accustomed to 
retain agents, at monthly salaru:^, to give tliem informa- 
tion of It.” — Chief Justice East’s Letter to the Eaii of' 

lAverpnoL 

‘‘ Whatever mode of settlement may he finally adopted, 
the inhabitants, hut particularly the ryots, must suffer great 
inconvenience, and even distress, from the judicial regula* 
tions as they now stand. The evils, which they are likely 
to increase ratlier than to diminish, are delay, vexation, 
bribery, and wrong decisions. The delay will uecess^ily 
arise from the forms, which not only the Judge but the 
Native Commissioners must adhere to in their proceedings, 
and from all the principal, and a great part of even the petty 
suits being brought before the Juage,” &c., &c. — Sir 
Thomas Mumio, m Revenue Selections, 

They have, it is true, when under their native rulers, 
often shown a strong desire to be transferred to our dominions, 
but this feeling arose from temporary causes,— the immediate 
pressure of a weak and rapacious Government, and the hope 
of bettering themselves by a change. But they have now 
tried our Government, and found that, although they are pro- 
tected in their property, they have lost many of the emolu- 
ments which they derived from a lax revenul^ systep under 
their Native Chiefs, and have also lost much of their former 
authority and consideration among the inhabitants, by the 
establishment of our Judicial Courts and European IN^agis- 
trate^s^ and Collectors. The hope of recovering their former 
rank and influcijcf^ w'ould, ther^|pre, render a great part of 
tliem well disposed to favour any plan for our overthrow. We 
delude ourselves, if we believe that gratitude for the pro- 
tection they have received, or attachment to our mild govern- 
ment, would induce any consi^able body of the people to 
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side with us in a struggle with a native aruW .^’ — Extract front 
Sill T. MuNfio'^s Minute^ dated Fori St. George^ ISih Aprils 

1822. 

In January, 1821, some anonymous letters were ad- 
dressed tome, of rather an extraordinary description; they 
were remarkably Hvell written. I have never, indeed, read 
a more able popular attack on the progress of the English to 
t lie great power they have attained in India; the writer 
wai’iicd me of the public mind which, however iinpercelved. 
was in action against us ; he referred me to the nistory of 
India, to discover if that was a country whose inhabitants it 
was safe to press to tlic dust, as it appeared our intention to 
do. In conclusion, be advised me that we should, if we 
desired permanence to our power, associate the Princes and 
Chiefs of the nativesmi our Empire. The above is the sub- 
stance of these letters. Two, similar in purport, were sent to 
Tantin Jogh, the Minister of Holkar, wnom they reproached 
with base subservience to our designs. Copies of these pro- 
ductions were no doubt circulatecl by the author, Mbo pro- 
claimed himself of no mean rank, and offered, on certain terms, 
to make himself known; I, however, treated him and his 
letters witli neglect, as I did many papers of the same 
description .’’ — Extract of a Minute oy Sir J. Malcolm. 

Account of the Manufacture of Salt j^ Bengal^ by 
an Eye-nvitness. 

I may, perhaps, with propriety say a few words on tlic 
system adopted by the Government Agents in the manufac- 
ture of salt. No other system than the one in use for the 
.supply of salt for Bengal coi^ld be adoptefd, to ensure a 
supply, so long as the people arc in their present state; 
nevertheless the evils attending it are so many, that no pains 
should be spared to endeavour to introduce the European 
mode, as far as regards the application of simple machines, 
such as pumps, troughs, and vtts, the subdivision of labour, 
and the estaoHshment of large manufactories, which would 
assuredly reduce the number of men emplwed in the manu- 
facture as well as the influence of the Dewan, or native 
agent. At present the enormous number of separate con- 
tracts, and the immense extent of the agency distri^, make 
it indispensable to employ a person of this description ; and 
the oppresrion cxetos^ by nim upon the poor Molunc^S, 
or salt manufacturers, is horribit’^beyond any thing. When- 
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ever a ryot (a peasant), in the salt districts, becomes so 
much embarrassed as to be able to go on no longer 
without extraordinary aid, he is tempted by the Salt Agents 
Dewan, to take the Company’s advances for salt. Woe be 
to hinn, for from that moment he is a bondsman for life, 
without the possibility of extrication ! By cheating him in 
the weight of the salt delivered, and squeezing him in various 
ways, he is made invariably to fall short of his deliveries, by 
his contract ; further extortions are made for the pretended 
concealment of this, and usurious interest charged till the 
following season, wlien, from the advances of tfie latter, the 
debts of the former arc deducted. It is easy to see to what 
a state of depcndance and al) c.t slavery the Dewan soon 
reduces the unfortunate wretcii whose necessities inducea 
him to take tlic first fatal advance. He indeed makes him 
believe, that his children’s children are liound for his debt, 
to the Government; and his victim, ground by oppression to 
the last extremity, is forced to get his morsel of rice, by 
selling the salt, which he had agreed to deliver to the Agent, 
to smugglers. 

In some of the districts, the evils of the system being well 
known to the Agent, he is obliged, in mercy, indirectly to 
encourage the sale of salt, by \he Molimgces, to smugglers, 
beyond the quantity they engage to deliver to him, as the 
only means of enabling people to live, or to deliver to him 
what they had agreed to do. 

A great source of loss to Govermnent is the tendency of 
the Mol ungees to escape, in spite of the vigilance of the 
Dewan ; and as he is responsible for the advances made, he, 
in order to save himself, reports a certain number carried 
awa}^ by tigem every year. It is well known tliat the tigers 
do carry off a few every year, but it is equally w’ell known 
that nine-tenths of those rejwrted to have been carried off by 
tigers, have made their escape. 

Could large manufactories for salt established, they 
woilld of course be superintended by respectalfle men, and 
the Dewan system of small separate contracts, extending 
over a district of an hundred miles, be much curtailed, ana 
thus would the abominable oppression of the Mplungees, by 
tlie Dewan sy^em, be mitigated. 

It will naw1)e seen }\ hy ^ could not procure men to 
make salt. He began to collect them in the usual way, but 
when tliey found that it was to make salt that h^ required 
their services, the rcjiorts they made to their brethren 
prevented his getting ary^hiore, and those he had, '"very 
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reluctantly put their hand to any thing that appeared to 
assimilate them with Molungees. They were suspicious of 
some trick that might entrap them, and they seemed to be 
perfectly aware of the degraded state of tlie Molungees, and 
fearful of being contaminated by an association in any way 
with them or their trade. They said, “ We are free men, wc 
have come to cut jungle (forest), to make bunds (embank- 
ments), and to cultivate the land. Had we made up our 
minds to make salt, we should have done that at our own 
homes, but wc are not in distress, nor do wg desire to take 
the Company’s advance/’ 


Free Settlement of British Suhjccts in Ceylon. 

CIOVEllXMENT ADVKRT18EMENT. 

Whereas certain restrictions have liitlierto been laid on, 
by His Majesty’s commands, prohibiting Europeans from 
holding grounds in this island, and restricting the |X)ssesBion 
of lancls to natives only, save and except in the port and 
town of Colombo, and the isthmus thereunto belonging, 
public notice is hereby given, by command of His Excellency, 
that His Majesty has been graciously pleased to direct, that 
all such restrictions be done away ; and they are hereby 
clone away accordingly, save and except in the district of 
Trincomalee, where the afore-mentioned i^estnctions are for 
the present still to apply. 

By his Excellency’s command, 

(Signed) JOHN RODNEY, 

Cohmbo^ December 4, 1810. €hief Secretary. 


Extract the Ceylon Government Gazette of July 22, 
' 1812 , — Government Advertisement. 

GRANTS OF LAND FOR CULTIVATION. 

The advertisement published by the Right Honourable 
Lieutenant-General Maitland, dated 4th December, lolO, 
notifying that all restrictions existing against Europeans 
acquiring permanent property of land in this island were 
from thenceforth discontinued, except in the district of 
Trincomalee is now published, viz — ‘‘Whereas certain 
restrictions have hitherto been laid on, by His Majesty's 
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commands, prohibiting Europeans,'’ &rc &c., and the exce[<'' 
tion contained in the said advertisement, with regard to the 
districts of Trincomalee, is hereby limited to the whole of 
the peninsula of Trincomalee, and three miles westward of the 
Tank situated in the centre of the commencement of the 
isthmus; and for the further information and encourage- 
ment of persons desirous of obtaining grants of land from 
Government for the purposes of cultivation in any part of 
this island, with the temporary exception last mentioned. 
His Excellency is pleased hereby to publish the rules and 
conditions by which the grants will oe regulated, in pur- 
suance of instructions received from His Majesty’s ministers 
on the subject. Grants in pc? ;>ctuity will be given to Ilia^ 
Majesty’s European subjects, atid also to such Europeans, or 
their descendants, as were settled in Ceylon before the con- 
q^uest of it by His Majesty ; and who, by their good conduct 
since, may have entitled themselves to that indulgence. 
The quantity of land so granted will not exceed 4000 acres 
to any one individual. Such lands will be held, free of all 
duty to Government, for a period not exceeding ten, or less 
than five years. At the expiration of that period, the lands 
will be subject to a fixed rent, liable to be altered at stated 
periods, but in no instance to exceed one-tenth of the actual 
annual produce. All such grants will be subject to a 
condition of cultivation and improvement,/ according to 
the situation and capability of the land, the particulars of 
which stipulation, and of all other conditions in which 
a latitude is left, will be fixed in the grants upon a fair and 
equitable consideration of the circumstances of each case. 
Applications to be made, by letter, addressed to the Chief 
Secretary of Government. 

By his Excellency’s command, 

(Signed) JOHN RODNEY, 

Chi^ Secretary of Gqmrnment. 
Chi f Secretary's Ojffke^ Colomboy July 21, 1812*. 


* The nbei*al, rafe, and manly policy, which dictated the measure 
described in the above proclamations, originatt^ with Sir Alexander John- 
alone, at that time HJa Majesty’s ChM Judge of Ceylon, and First Member 
of Council. The Governor, however, as well as all the rest of the Mlmibers 
of the Council, concurred, and Sir A. Johnstone relumed to England, with 
full powers, fVom bis colleagues, to recommend the measure to His Majesty's 
Ministers. Our readers will recollect, that it is to the same gentleman, 
that India is indebted for tbe first introdiictioD of jury trial,*-* measure 
which has been found at once popular and efficient in the Island of 
Ceylon. 
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Free Settlement of British svhjecfs. 

There is, we believe, but one example of a British born 
subject holding property in India, beyond the special bounds 
of t^e King’s Courts ; but it is a highly instructive one. The 
case is that of a Mr. Brown, who holds a considerable estate 
on the Malabar coast, the following extract of a letter from 
an intelligent eye-witness, des<a'ibes the effect of this experi- 
ment : — The property was purchased from the East India 
Company, and amounts to 2000 acres of arable land, situated 
in five Desliams or districts, the collection of the public 
taxes in all of which the proprietor is responsible for, and 
has in fact collected ever since the year 1798, without any 
charge to Government, without a fraction of arrears, or the 
assistance, or oven presence of a single revenue officer. TIic 
luimlxT of inhabitants in the five districts is from two to 
three thousand. The proprietor had, originally, magisterial 
as well as revenue authority. The first, .however, w^as 
withdrawn, notwithstanding which there has, from first to 
last, been no theft, robbery, or murder committed, and nol 
a case of sale by distress. The autliority of the j>ropriclor is 
so truly patriarchal, that he goes, in his neighbourhood, under 
the nam^ of the ^ Great Eatljer.’ The sta))lc produce of 
TVIr. Brown’s land,. like that of northern Malabar generally, 
is black pepper. \Mr. Bj-own has introduced from the 
Malay countries the art of blanching this commodity, or 
producing w'bat is called white pepper. He has besides in- 
troduced, land is proceeding with tne cultivation of the nuU 
meg, the clove, and the pimento. Already he has succeeded 
with the cultivation of cinnamon, and exports yearly from 
150 to 200 bales. He w as at the expense of bringing youno' 
plants from Ceylon, as well as natives of that island to cul- 
tivate and cure the cinnamon. Mr. Brown first niadc known 
the plant from w hich Indian arrow-root is obtained, and has 
been so successful in instructing the natives in the pnjcess of 
the manufacture, that the article is now one of valuable ex- 
port from the province of Malabar. Further, the same inde- 
fatigable and judicious individual lias introduced, on a large 
scale, the cultivation of coffee from Moclia, and has sue- 
ceedeti in growing a commodity which Arabs lliein selves 
could hardly distinguish from real Mocha. The soil apd 
climate of Malabar appear peculiarly well suited for the 
growth of this, valuawc plant, and Mr. Brown has spared^ 
no endeavours to induce the native inhabitants to engage in' 
the cultivation of it, offering them young plants, and ali^ral* 
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price for the produce. Their invariable answer is, ‘ I#* we 
engage in this undertaking, and bring coffee to maturity, the 
Government will seize the principal part as revenue, as they 
have done in respect to the pepper vines.' This statement 
requires no comment : Mr. JBrovvn is, no doubt, a remarkable 
man, but still, such is the exuberance of intelligence, talent, 
and enterprise, in this country, that it could afford to India 
many Mr, Hrowns. — Let any reasonable inquirer, who 
peruses this statement, consider what would have been now 
the condition of India in comparison to Avhat it actually is, 
had the free settlement of British subjects been allowed 
when we first acquired territorial possessions. What wonders 
in the improvement of tlie people a 'd their country, as well 
as in the consolidation of our own >, ^•'Wer, would not English 
enterpri'se, skill, capital, and loyaity have effected, in the 
long period of seventy years which lias been so egregiously 
misspent? Cv 


Note referred to in page 67. 

After English capital has been lavishly misdirected to its 
industry for more than a century and a half, Jamaica, the 
finest of our West Indian Islands, has a population only of 
between fifty and sixty inhabitants to th^ square mile. In 
our whole West Indian possessions there are about five slaves 
to every free man ; and of those miscalled free men, about 
seventy-three in a hundred are deprived of half their 
natural rights. There is, certainly, no example of so unna- 
tural a condition of society in any age or country. 


Note nf erred to in page 68. 

The comparative fertility of our different West Indian 
possessions may be judged of by their average produce of 
sugar to every slave. In the island of Trinidad, where, from 
the abundance of good land, there is no occasion to have re- 
course to inferior soils, or to st/ils exhausted by the improvi- 
dent husf)andry inseparable from the present system, every 
slave produces yearly 11 to% St. Vincenfs, 10^^; 

inDemerara, 8 cwt.; in Antigua,6r^^; St. KitfsS; Jamaica, 
5 and Tortola 3 ,^6. This statement is, of course, 
affected by some of the colonies growing larger proportions 
of cotton, coffee, &c. than others. 



FOREIGN TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

An Account of the Ojfctal Value of British and Irish Produce and Manu^ 
factures, and of Foreign and Colonial Produce and Manufactureif 
eocpnricd from Great Britain^ distinguishing the several Countries ; 
together with the Imports into Great Britain^ from the same Countries ; 
for the year ending 5th January^ 1828. 


C'ouDtiies. 

I official Value of Im- 
ports into Great 
biitam from Fo- 
j rckn I'aitfl. 

Total Kxporti. 


EVROPE. 

I 

£. 

s. 

(/. 

£. 

s* 

d. 

Russia - _ - 

- 

2,1)8^,040 

18 

5 

2,220,878 

12 

0 

Sweden 

• i 

114,5.55 

U 

7 

149,907 

4 

4 

Norway _ . - 

• j 

65,788 

6 

9 

98,474 

12 

1 

i>tniiiaik 

- i 

455,225 

7 

11 

196,413 

4 

0 

Prussia _ - - 

, ; 

1,007,051 

11 

0 

567,701 

6 

7 

G'eiiiiauy 

i 

- 1 


9 

3 

8,873,842 

7 

11 

L’niled Nellicrlands 

- 1 

1,S9G,2!»2 

12 

6 

4,957,891 

4 

10 

Fiance - - • 

- i 

1,225,704 

13 

7 

1,082,272 

11 

n 

Poi lu^al, the Azores, and Madeira 

508,816 

,9 

7 

2,146,434 

12 

10 

Spam and the ('anaries 

- 

551,218 

(i 

2 

563,660 

6 

10 

Gibraltar 

- 

40,198 

12 

9 

1,575.663 

14 

7 

Italy - - • - 


625,416 

3 

9 

4,187,315 

2 

10 

Malta - - - - 


20,1.90 

18 

1 

^125,686 

13 

1 

Ionian Islands 

- 

95,402 

1 

5 

24,430 

12 

5 

I'mkev and the Levant 

- 

818,516 

1 

1 

1,172,486 

10 

11 

Isles— Guernsey, Jersey, Alder- 
ney, and Man - - - 

3 91,2.36 

2 

1 

353,236 

10 

8 



il, '646,967 

T 

11 

28,596,295 

10 

10 

ASIA. 








East Indies and China 

.. 

8,002,786 

14 

10 

4,877,125 

2 

5 

New Holland and South 
Isknd.s - - - 

Sea 

85,5.52 

18 

4 

1 

269,529 

4 

10 

AFRICA. 

Cape of Good Hope 


: 151,542 

9 

7 

194,615 

17 

2 

Other parts of Africa 

- 

218,904 

16 

0 

294,027 

16 

6 

AMERICA. 
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British Northern Colonies 


j 974,823 

8 

5 

1,650,318 

4 

British West Indies 


^ 7,782,135 

2 

5 

3,792,408 

5 

6 

Foreign West Indies 


602,484 

8 

0 

930,259 

11 

8 

United States 


4,984,647 

3 

] 

5,262,191 

16 

9 

Brazil - . ^ - 


767,918 

5 

10 

2,593,730 

10 

1 

Mexico - - - 


101,380 

8 

10 

668,415 

16 

6 

Colombia - , . 


21,504 

9 

0 

320,360 

4 


Peru - - ^ . 


.31,839 

12 

11 

210,867 

1 

6 

Chili ... - 


75,377 

15 

3 

315,820 

13 

7 

Buenos Ayres and Monte Video - 

265,629 

15 

3 

421,900 

9 

r 

The Whale Fisheries 

. 

527,656 

11 

5 

1,489 

13 

4 

Total - 

£. 

36,038,951 

~8 

1 

50,399,356 

13 



, The proportional value of the tia<le carried on with pa<li country diniug the 
year ended January r>, 1H2H, cannot at pieaent be slated, as it is abccrtairied by 
Applying the ofRciul ralc-> individually to the numerous articles of htipou and c\poif 
vof which the trade may in cacli case consist, — ^an operation of such exieiit and lahoui 
AS unavoidably to occupy a period of several months after the teimiiidtion of the 
year. The account, containing the distinction of the trade with each counliy, 
m therefore submitted for the year ended 5th of January, 1H27 ; and an abstract is 
^bjoined of the total oiTieiul value of the imports and exports in the year ended 5th 
»0f inmuary, 1828, as the best return which it is practicable to furnish at the present 
jtbtle, in relation to the trade of the last year» 

i - Year ended 5th of Jamaf^, 1 828. 

OfScial Value of Imports into Great Britain 
from Foreign Parts ^ - £43,107,74 7 7 7 

^Total Official Value of Exports from Great Dritain, 
w:— 

British and Irish Produce 
and Manufactures - £31,'27(),l<43 B 
Foreign and Colonial Mer- 
chandise - - - 9,80G,U7 10 11 

^ £Gl,O8‘i,G0 7 1.7 7 


WILLIAM IKVL\(;, 
hupector-Gcneral of Imports and Lxpoih', 
mspector^Oc^ieral’s Office, Custom-house, London ^ April 1 1 , 1828 . 

S' ^ 

An Account of the Official Value of British and Irish 
Vroduce and Ma^facturcs, and of Foreign and Colo- 
nial Produce and Manufactures, exported from Ireland, 
together uHth the Imp^ts into Ireland, for the year 
ended 5th January, 1828, 

Official Value of Imports into Ireland from Foreign 

Countries £1,4^0.0:27 11 7 

Offidal Value of Exports from Ireland to Foreign 

> Countipies: — 

Brtliah and Irish Produce and Manufactures - 942,332 3 4 

Foreign and Colonial Produce and Manufactures - 24,480 12 0 


Total 




£967,312 15 4 


WILLIAM IKVING, 
Inspector -General of Imports and Exports, 
^ Inspector •GeneTUP^ Office ^ Custom- house, London, April 14, 


Of th^Jrlah Exports, mne-teuths arc to the firitish West Indies, North AmerT 
^ Colonies, and the United States. 


FINIS. 


Printed b; T. Breltell, 
{|up«|t Btrcei, Haiauiic)iet, I^ondaQ. 
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A VIEW, Sic. 


A thorough freedom of commercial intercourse between the 
European and Indian dominionB of the Crown, and an unre- 
stricted settlement of Englishmen in India, are the grand and 
essential instruments for improving our Eastern Colonies, and 
rendering them useful to the mother country. Every one 
knows that it is the freedom which has existed in respect to 
these two essential and indispensable points which, even in 
spite of blundering legislation, neglect of the mother country, 
inauspicious localities, and occasional imprudence on the part 
of the settlers, has assured the rapid prosperity of almost every 
colony which England ever possessed ; and it is unquestionably 
the interdiction of the same freedom which h^made the 
Indian commerce always insignificant — often ^fetligrefisive ; — 
which has made our Indian territory, from our first acquisition 
of it down to the present moment, a heavy burden to the 
mother country, and which has, for tlie most part, after sixty 
years rule, kept our Indian fellow-subjects in the same un- 
altered state of poverty and barbarism in which we found them. 

The few following pages w01 be devoted to an examination 
of the question of Free Trade and Colonization in India; and 
we imagine it will be no difficult matter to demonstrate to all 
accustomed to a fair exercise of their reason, that, whether as 
regards the interests of Indians or of Englishmen, both are 
equally useful, equally safe, and equally necessary. We may 
truly aver, that fora full century at least, reason, caminon sedse, 
and the principles of science, have been alike set at defiance 
to serve the purposes of a party ; set at defiaoce, as experience 
has amply atte^^^'for the virtual purpofp of bbstrtietmg the' 
commerce of hlqgtaiid, and arresting the progress ot 
ment in India. It is impossfole to recur w^out po^ and 

B 
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mortifidAtion to thd too succetuifbl efforts which were so perse- 
wsfingly made, ev^ as late as the year 1813, nay, as late ba 
1^1, to mislead and abuse the judgment of the nation and 
legislature in respect to the government and commerce of India. 
We were told, in a tone of oracular authority, and on the 
alleged experience of two centuries, that the trade between 
Great Britain and India was wholly incapable of extension j 
that we could furnish nothing new which the Hindoos wanted, 
nor the Hindoos produce any thing new which we required. 
We were told, in one breath, that the Hindoos were so peculiar 
a people, that they would be driven into a rebellion, which 
would cost us the loss of our dominion, on n^count of the mere 
resort of British merchants to their counti -, ; and in another, 
that if such resoit were permitted, India would soon be peo- 
pled with Englishmen, and her gentle aboriginal inhabitants 
exterminated, or reduced to the condition of helots. Then we 
were told that the Hindoos were a good and moral people, 
aiXid would only be depraved by an intercourse with English- 
ing. And, finally, we were assured that the existing admini- 
stration was quite perfect ; in short, that the Indians, hating 
changes of every description, were enamoured of monopoly 
and of all its consequences. 

^ Let us first attend to the triumphant refutation which the 
free tra^le hc|3 given to the statements and predictions of its 
opponents. In the year 1794, or the first of their former 
Cbmter, the East India Company exported to India and China 
to the official value of £2,924,829. In 1814, or the last of 
the Company's enjoyment of an exclusive monopoly, they 
exported aqXy £1,699,125. Their trade in twenty years, in 
short, had not increased, but fallen off by £1,225,704. But 
lest this should be considered an unfair statement, we shall 
go fiixtlier back, and view the progress of the Compemy's trade 
by peViods of six years, from the year 1790 to 1814 inclusive. 
In the first period, the average of the Company's annual ex- 
poitations was £2,520,871 ; in the secemd it was £2,362,^75 ; 
in the third it was £1^153,288^ Wd «in the fourth only 
£1,740,137, or more thah 30 per cent less than it was in the 
first During the whole time in question, the Company had 
an exclusive monopoly against their countrymen : during a 
great part of tW^’rench, the Dutch, the Danes, and the 
Xmericana were dri^ by the arms of Great Britain from the 



During ithe wb6l« of ii not leit 

thf^ foriy miUiout of acHdii^ subjects, and la^ljr balf a» 
many ipore, lufid at the mommi th^y exiinyed tbe least 
tjmy were in full occupation of all the French, all the Danish, 
and all the Dutch possessions; In short, they had a held c€ 
commercial enterprise which was limited only by the Cape of 
Ciood Hope on the one side, and by Cape Horn on the otbeif. 

In the first three years of free trade, the official value of tho 
exports from Great Britain to India and China avein^ed 
£2,364,358 1 in the second tirey rose to £3,002,662 ; and in 
the third to £4,294,487 the free traders having to sustaill 
the unfair competition of the East India Company, and 
competition of all the commercial nations of Europe aii4^ 
America, while they were wholly excluded from the market ^ 
China. In short, in nine brief years they had raised the 
exports by 70 per cent, beyond what they had ever attained 
under |he East India Company, and by 146 per cm&t. beyond 
what that East India Company had reduced them, after the 
piddling of more than 214 years. 

In 1814, the last year of the Compan/s enjoyment of the 
exclusive monopoly, their whole expoits from Great Britaitt 
to India amounted, in declared value, to £1,571,245} in 1823 
they amounted only to £458,550; iu 1824 io 4^34,780} in 
1825 to £598,553; in 1826 to £990,964; and in 1827 to 
£804,778.t The average of the five years thus quoted makOs ^ 
the trade of the East India Cotnpiny to India, after they had^ 
enquired a prodigious addition of territory, and an augmenta^ 
t|on ^ subjects to the amount at least of three and twa^ity 
milltens, by £875,720, or 66 per cent less than it was thirteen . 
yeaiabe&re. 

Let us now advert to the progress of the free trade. In the 
yesix 1824, or at the ccmdurion of the first ten years, the exporto^^ 
by ^ ftee trader amounted, in declared vidue, to £2,839,796 ; 
in ter 42,04,660} in to £2^25,888, and m 1827 ^ , 
£3,9^, 'lie reader Wilklaot fail to contrast this stei^y 

» Tbwfe— Orders hy the Hwree of Commoiw ^ 
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jpr 9 gi'es 8 ion of lflgitiipat,e commerce with the 

afi(i retlk)^rei^lon'^eneraUyI%f mooopojy tr^^, a» 
%bth ai-e exhihltedi m the^ statements. 

-V A $tatetn^Jnt of the East India Oomphjny"& comm^rce^whh 
jjChhia, where they enjoy an exclusive monopoly against their 
eoiintrjntoen wdth 150,000,000 of the most industrious and 
people of Asia, as well as the exclusive right of 
m^ng the United Kingdom with one ol the first necessaries 
hf life, wfl] afford results equally unfavourable to them. In 
lftl4, as we have already stated, the declared val^ie of the 
t’ompany’s exports to China was £087,788, in 1823 they fejjl 
to £708,047, in 1821 they were £612,^ ^0; in 1825 they were 
**^^744,858; m 1826 they were £852,C >0; and in 1827 tiiey 
were only £403,815 

The average of the^ five years makes the trade £682,177, 
^pr £305,611, or 30 per cent less than it was m 1814 In 
ihe year 1827 the whole exports to India, where the trade was 
in some measure open, rose, in thirt-een years, to £4,707,784^ 
or'^dstalned an advance of nearly 200 per cent. In the same 
year, under the close trade, the exports to China fell off to 
£403,815, or sustained a decrease of 30 per cent. Sucli is 
^ itih result of a pardal free commerce, still struggling agonist 
agjalnst mischievous exclusions, agamst local mono- 
^lies, and against the competition of an arbitrary government^ 
and such the result of the labours of a )omt stock company 
bolstered up by all t|ie privileges and iipmumties which a mis- 
taken legislaiioii could confer upon it. ^ 

Tnmirig to the import trade, we find that the sum total of 
our imports from Ipdm and China, in the jear 1814, amounted, 
in dSdared value, to £6,298,386 On the average of the five 
y^wrs ending 1827, they amounted to £10,543,417, or had sus- 
tained an advance of £4,245,03 1 This shows an mcre^isc ot 
fittje mpte t|i«ui 67 per cent, w hereas the increase in tlie expoits 
la no lei^ than 200 per cent The differpnpe, although there 
be many otbOr ohstaoles to the import trade, p(iiuc;ipfL|Jy tp 
be abcoun^ foir by the stationary Phapicter of the trade in 
tea, the great article of the consumption of this^ country im- 
ported fixim the Indies average of the first years 

ending with 1814, the importation^ of tea into this 
amounted, m Value, to £3,220,497: on the a>eriige pjri^,ir»e ^ 
years eitding vVith 1827, it Was £4,258,654, which %ows an in- 
It 



\ 

of abo^^t 33 par fipia 

1§14 tijlw of tea* %r j 63,55J7;530, tfea 

be 43,771,066 ; axidVc^witag the 90 Im:^ 14 
to'tbe imports m the yeafs etiidiog with 1827, ^Jhey will ^ 
l^imd, oki ait average, to amount to 46,241^1^8, beiog ofl 
4r^e, not of 32 per cent, hot of J20 per ceijt But for tfee 
thonopoly of tea, the incrci^, as in every otb^ whojbfoipe 
bi’aneh of commerce, would have equalled the exports, 
l^th would, by this time, have been infinitely greater tlian tloqgr 
are. Our whole imports frcun India and Ohina amOuut^d^ 
m 1814, as just stated, to £6,298,386. On the average of the 
five ye^ ending with 1827, those from India alone amoun|<od 
to £5,866,343 ; in 1826, they indeed exceeded them by 
In the last year of which the statement is before or I82f. 
(tea excluded in both cases,) they exceeded them by £3,08|^JE^I3>, 
or by no less than 1 1 1 per cent. 

In )813, the East India Company assured us, that, 
54,000 tons allotted for the private trade since I793> nnly 
21,806 tans had been actually used by private merchants aiid 
these filled wholly with commodities for the u|fe of EuropeoinL’f 
The reply to this is tolerably complete ; in 1$23, tjiere entered 
inwards 49,*Tf8 tons of shipping, and cleared outwards 50, pi 6; 
m 1824, 52,091 tons entered mwords, and 49,785 deamd out- 
wards ; in 1825, there entered inwards 43,934 tpns, and pleaiM 
outwards 57 , 990 ; in 1826, there entered inwards 58,968 
and cleared outwards 56,577 ; and ya 1827, di^e entered 
wards 61,270 tons, an4 cleared outwards 73,890* The tqnniige 
for this last year, it will be obferved, exceeds in amountr by con- 
siderably more than a threefold propprtkn^ the ampunt which 
the East India Company thought suificiont, and it wut sufii^ 
cient, under their patronage, for the pree trade of India fot 
tweu^ years together^-r-What proportion of the tonnage nbw t 
specified belonged to the East India Cqmpony, the oific^ 
retuilrna afford n« ho lUeana of detennining# but that it 
no(tor&^y a trifle } a# that that trifle wo^ notoriously en(l^ ^ 
pWyed^in cai^h^ on a lostng trade to the detrunen|/^|the 

fnteKooHia between Ind«i’it{|d,C^Wtl^ 
Britain njoae wWt *>e® been ifnpjwed by the rehtx^i^^' 
the' JBast'fhiia' j^pattjr’g nwaopoly. Iqfpl. 

of li^ia has 4]il> beloeStedl tanrely fjrom ^ to 
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by the small |bdditioii ofBntisl:^ capital and entirpris^^ 
nifbicbijiaa followed tlie partial op^nin^of the trade. Thus^ the 
tidiale expoit and import trade of Calcutta^ in the l^t y^r of 

East India Company's ^lose monopoly^ was £6,9 11,774^ Oif 
.jtbasi^verage of the first seven years of free trade, every artlelb^ 
of ^port or import having fallen greatly in price, the tradfe 
rpee 1;0* £1 1,158,BH9, being within a small fraction of the Some 
aidoniit aa the whole trade of the port of London 120 years 

But perhaps the most remarkable example we have of the 
success of free trade is exhibited in the hi^^ory of the little set^ 
tl^ent of Singapore, a barren islet, aud having only the 
advantage of a conyenient locality. In the commencement of 
th^ year 1819, not ton acres of the piimeval forest which 
cover^ it was cleacod, and its whole inhabitants consisted of 
about three hundred beggarly Malays, not only possessing no 
industrious habits, hut notorious and dangerous pirates. We 
have before us the account of its exports and imports for the 
year ending the 30th of April, 1828, and find that their joint 
amount was £2,876,800. The exports alone amounted Uf 
£l,387,201| that is to say, they exceeded the declarerl value 
of the exports of the East India Company from the whole 
l7n|ited Kingdom to all India and to all China, in the cor- 
responding year, by £88,608, giving the Company the advan- 
tage of all their eivfl and military stores ; but observing, On the 
other hand, that they did not contribute a shilling towards the 
amount of the Singapore exports. — Our whol^ trade in the 
Straits of Malacca, in 1814, was short of h million sterling. 
At |)re8ent it considerably exceeds £4,000,000. — ^The trade of 
Bombay and its dependencies has, in like manner, sus^iined 
a vast ^increase. 

J^ra|ad view of a few of the staple articles of export to Indie, 
jmd of the staple productions of that country, will ^hil}|t in a 
clear and hHXnttroreitible manner the evil eifects of the yxistr 
ing system. We begin with the articles of export ' Ihemost ^ 
valuable and Important export of this country to India Oon^ets 
of^^jpoUon manufactures. This branch is nearly altogether* 

of the piivatliNarader, and so it odvancea^^fiom 
year tO year. In the year 1814 the East India Cbmpany 
expfp«led joaon^actured ^to the value .of 

thet the Coidiilny effeete#for the grand staple ^ 
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TnirtVtftii(^tt|ir> lOf tb9 .JungdeUi. Itv th« wmwt. frs* 

U^d^'^jeported to the value <({ £T4»a7d. Thetotk tttohbet «f 
yef^of ^eotton doth «xfx»t«idi to ladie, to 1814 wee 811%^, 
atoi of -eotton twist 8%. Ii| 1897>the value of cottou awnu* 
toctiu^ exported to India was £l^83,487> t>f which the East 
Indto 'CoaipiiQy exported only £81,550 is. lid. wordi. The 
tgtol nutober of yards of cotton doth exported was 42,919,888, 
and of ootton twist, 3,063, 9681bB. Of the first, the dutre of IhO' 
East India Company was 630,639 yards, and of the second, 
4liHbB. In thirteen years the East India Company^ trade in 
cotton manufactures had advanced very little more than 9tf per < 
cent ; that of Um free trade had advanced in the same tintohyv>’ 
3838 per cent The export of cotton manufactures to India 
constitutes little less than eleven parts -in the hundred W our 
exports to all parts of the world, in this grand staple^ofhur 
industry. This is undeniably a great and valuable brandt df 
the nitiional commerce^ but that it has not attained its bento 
may easily be proved. It has hardly reached the^Chtobso 
Empire at all, a country of rude manufacturing industry, fU 
comparison with Great Britain, and a country to which the 
raw material is so dear as to be yearly imported in g^f quafi-'*' 
tity. Hindostan alone contains 134 millions of people, iof 
whom the supply of 1827 will afford little more thah three- 
tetohsof a yard a-head ; but to this must be added the popd> ' 
lation of India beyond the Gaines, of the Indian Idahids, qf * 
Penia, and of Arabia, amounting in-all, probably, to not Ibll 
than ^ tojiUtona For this i^rgi«gat4 population of 184 tod^ 
lions, 48,^ 19,838 yards would idftod little more than twe-tenthi " 
of a yard Ito the consumption 6f each todiTidual. If we ad<h^ 
I5p,jnilliun8<fi>r the populatirm of China, the supply will ikX/<’ 
anumnt, for each individual, to much more than one-tenth of a 
.yardv -^Tlere is notlung too'*eaaguine in sucfa speeulatious. ^ 
Any* reaa^nable expectatioag may wdl be ent^toined of 
biasiqh of Hade which,); taboaring under-Btony grievous 

tibehhort pertochpf'filiiitBen years, sdvaneed fiMhfi 
uf to £1,983,487, and whiito Hrhfltt- * 

duc^ s^ sblU^^aud 'economy that the Cootuutof liow 
noidTes ISAguj^s ht ^btutt one-tfaudlil^ the price tolil{^''4hey><*i 

^l^lpiaAtpdia i^ffapniajL have always deidi 
amb to tMtor, Jliey Mil} perse- 
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10 . Th« woollen trade, iherefw^, to n<it 
ilwmention that the free trader is wholly excluded fro^ JWna, 
auirkk for that commodity, affords a veryjjil|ereht 
from the cotton thucle. Itl 1814"^ the total value of 
Oapoited to India, including China^ 

^^of%|ichHhe East In<|*a Company exported £1,064^222, and 
A^^tradih* only £20,2d3. In 1827 the total expoits of 
to fndia find China amounted in value only to 
f J68f7,tei0, or had fallen off by 23 per rent. The East India 
Company exported of this amount to India £126,320, i^d to 
C%taaa £413,412, or in all, £639,732, a's^d the free tr^Ierm 
liiUn only £277,427. The export of V i trader had ad- 
vanced, therefore, on the limited field oi India, by abm^e 1272 
per cent, and that of the East India Company had declined by 
4^^ej|^«cent, oCtin other words, faUen to nearly one-half of what 
been^ thirteen years before. India, situated either W^ln 
liie tropils, or witbn ten degrees of them, although affording^ a 
clSm^dera^c market for woollens, bears in. this respect no com- 
pJiison with the CSiinese Empire, w'hich stj*etches to the “SlSd 
<kegree 9 f north latitude ; Chma, in short, is the grand staple 
for wo>cdIeii8. Even the transactions of the East India CCm- 
pit^^^lttiemselves show this incontestibly. In the year 1791, 
had a complete monopoly both of the mai^ts of 
^ India CUiutf llieir exports of woollens to the foi*nier 
a|ijlunted id value only to £8,680, whereas those to the latter 
i^ere Worth no less than £480,993. An experience of six and 
yirty years has not only not increased the Cliin^ exports of 
^pKiblleiis/but even reduced theu amount by full 16 per cent. 

The East IndiaMCompany, notwithstanding the^ ui^ilc- 
crsfifbl aSlSi! hnimiliating results, perseveres, with unaccottnl^le 
im maintaining its monopoly of the woollen traflf^io 
%hiia| it even forbids the of its own ships from b^g 

i<^Sbnce^d in Ihtedavouiit^ branch of trader and h\ I^dm,\t^|le 
of every 54lher article to China (Turkey o'pitm 
^Itoept^ is fine, it has enacted a law expresdy proMtfling^ all* 
%ritfeh sulijeAs^ ibin supplying the Chinese wii^ pis'T^;reat 
British industry ! Tlie ^capacity 9 f^e%bnt|^jr 
the Chteeee injM|:et has conferred a very 
iji^comiiprcial of this country. 
tttrjE^inese froii||the nprth, adS the DiSIltadd We- 
south. The^Bntisli tradei haS the katisfactiou 
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^ the sl||pa t)f the latt^ nation UgMy clew out from 

t&e of the United%^g6y»m with ctu^ea of ai^i 

ot^r B^tiah marinfaciturea, wiile tio British ship 
to ih su^li a eommefee,^ an^ while th^ ki^ imlmM 

ev«h a participation in, the adventure/on the paut of the Bri^h^ 
i^prdiimt, to be a misdemeanour. The woollens atone sold b^lslw 
Amelicans in Chiith^m 1825-6, amounted in vdiie to £145*46^1 
The woollens furnished by the^East India Ocnnpany to 
the Chinese nation, in 1827, were worth £413, 4K, wWeh 
wo^itd supply them with woollen clothing: to the value of little 
more than a halfpenny a-head * In all reason this is surely 
not sufficient to meet the demands of luxury m the soutfaem 
portion of the population, or those of necessity in the northern^ 
That the East India Company does not adequatdiy supply tbt 
Chinese that is to ^ay, supply it with wopUens 

suitable quality, and at prices which will eimMe the Chine^U 
to purchase, is but too obvious, or the Americans, with theif 
smaU capitals, and their small demand for the staple prodt^ 
of Chinese industry, could not find it a profitable Speeulationi 
tp supply them indirectly, through Great Britain, with a Britisil^ 
manufacture. We may safely then venture to predict, dial ih 
the event of a free intercourse with China, British woollenw 
will inevitably become one of the first and most important nf 
our exports to that vast country. The Chinese^ in redhy, havi^ 
nothing good or cheap enough to substitute for them^und avert 
^ present they find their way to Pekin and Tartary* Tlio 
vtrtarket for foreign furs which that country affords, and which 
has beert exclusively supplied by Hussia and America for 
many years, is a sufficient proof of the great demand for v|ann 
dotirtog. In consequence of the destruction of the animak 
affording those furs, they have become too high priced for tho 
Chinese to purchase to the former extent, and consequently 
the consumption is gradually narrowing. Here is ftesh evi^ 
^dencl of a demand for British woollens, the only cheap miri 
substitrtte for the furs in t^tji^kn. We put K to |bilif 
common sen^ and ebmmon interests of the wool, 
apd i^llen mahufoctorers, whether tlie free trade*^w|[ii^W)ii 
fotmt^year% raised the cotton exporte to Indid 
in 1814, to £2,0d9,37| in does not afford tit#i 
pil^pebt eroding the epnaiunption of wooUes^ 
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{Mronageo/ the lilast TncUi^Company, according tlie faithful 
which we have^just ^rendered of its history ^ 

' The East IntBii*' Company hild long been iit the habit of 
li||^jing metalsj as weU os w|K>llens> India and China; and, 
IhjSeed^ iheir exports to those countries were nearly altogether 
'e0||(Nln6ld^^iQ those t\yo articles. On the average of the eleven 
from 17B1 to 1791, they exported to the yearly value of 
£[141^98^ j the export of the last year named amounting only 
to £108,960, and being less by full £55,318 than that of 
the first They exported to China in the some period, to the 
yearly value of £48,827, so that their total average exports 
£190,81% In 1814, the first yea? of the free trade, tlj^e 
iotal quantity of metals exported to Inctti was 14,334 tona, 
add the total value £494,970. Of this the East India Com- 
pany exported 9,8 13 j tons, value £374,583, and the free trader 
wly 4,^SM)4 tom, value £120,387. In 1827, the totaLouantity 
bkpprte^^ rose to 34,(^3 tons, and the ^aiue to £768,Gw. Of 
this quantity East India Company exported only 8,512 
free trader 25,580 tons. This subject, however, 
^Xiplanatiofi. The metals exported in 1814 consisted 
iron, steel, coppe^tin, and lead : — the free trader has 
lidded brass, quicksilver, apd spelter. The East India 
Company deals only in iron, copper, and lead, relinquishing 
die three last-nanied metals to the free trader, and the 
^ relfqquishment are remarkable. ^ 

The total quantity of iron exported in 1 814 was 1 1,108^ tons, 
of which the East India Company exported 7,085 tons, and the 
frap trader 4,023 tons. The quantity of iron exported in 1827 ‘ 

was 19^^ I tons, an increase only of 73 per cent. Of this the 
Bast India Company exported 5,423 tons, and the free trader 
I3i838 tons. Li the 6rst period the exports of thq East India 
Colapimy exceeded those of the free trader by full 76 per cent 
In dm Wt they fell short of them by 60 per cent. ! 

Of tho wh^e quantity of iron worth £282,098, China was 
ftusnislued only^ with 1#973 tons, and to the value of £26,336* ♦ 
With a popdifioti nearly equal to all the rest of the Indies, 
iSjtb, wwth fitfi sttpeiiof^ and a demand as effectual, shq re- 
ytUw mw than opi^tenth of the whole supply. The 
compifititimi of BhstTndia Company has unquestioxi|chly 
hlndem4 the progress of this branch of tradw; thtt compe^don, 
however, is confined to theif coidthentaT possessions and China 
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it is owing to the I’reeilom from it elsewhere that the trade has 
chiefly. advanced. The iron exported to foreign Indian posses- 
sions In 1827, and in wliich tlie East India Company kad no 
share, amounted to 2,262 tons, 4 ^d that to tlie British territo* 
ries to 15,790 tons. Worn the latter, however, ought to be 
deducted the exports to Ceylon, as well as to the possessions ip 
the Stiuits of Malacca. We have no means of ascertaining the 
amount of these, but we perceive that by the official account 
of the commerce of Singapore, which did not exist as a p^ of 
trade in 1814, that in 1827-8 the British iron re-exported from 
that settlement alone, that is, the actual and hQnd fide sales to 
the consumer, amounted to 4,942 tons. This will account 
for a large share in the increased export of iron since 1814, so 
that in all likelihood the advance, where the Company^* copi* 
petition prevails, is very trifling, if any. 

In 1814 the total quantity of copper exported to India and 
China #a8 1,881 tons, valued at £242,239. 6f this the East 
India Company exported 1,505 tons, iftid the free trader but 
376 tons. In 1827 the quantity exported wsdl 2,613 tons, an 
increase of 38 per cent ; the East India Company now exported 
only 168 tons, or about a ninth par^f what they had exported 
thirteen years before. The free trader exported 2,445 tons, or 
between six and seven- fold nSbre than he liad done in the conqi- 
menceraent of his trade. The quantity r>l‘cop])er furnished 
China by the East Inslia Company out of the 2,613 tons above 
mentioned, (but in which, however, is included brass and^mc^ 
nufactures of the two metals,) '^as 23 tons 14 cwls. 

By the last Charter^ the East Judia Company was com- 
pelled to export, or to allow others to export, British copper |o 
the extent of 1,5(X) tons a year, and this whether copper was 
high priced or low priced in Englamb and Hljelhi;i’ it was in 
i; 

fi33d Geo. 111. cap. 57, wcc. 8 4. By the #i(;rcenieDt inatk between 
Legislature and tlie Ea&t India (’ompany, in 1709, the Company 
to export British merchandise to ilie yearly value of £380,837, 
they had an entire monopoly trade fronithe Cape of Good Hd|io 
Straits of Magellan, and about forty mil lions of Indian subjjects. Tki» 
is about one tcath part of the anomnt of what the free trader nbw^ 
caq|pits Ui India alone, and scar'^ely one fifth part of ^at he exp6^ 
in the single article of cotton maiiulactures. This contract f ure^ eV' 
titles toexi^ildni, in reference both to the India Caiwpuiiyii|4 
to the arlministration^ in the language of the French 
IVeneh minister, I^'l tts alone.” i ’ 
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dlemand in India or not in demand. The Tree trader, as will 
be eeen from the statement now given, exported 63 per cent- 
beyond this quantity without any compulsion at all, — without 
the aid of an Act of Parliamei^t, and sheerly for hie own profit 
and convenience, which, however, are equally the profit and the 
convenience of the producer in England and the consumer in 
India. Tlie East India Company, when not compelled by 
Act of Parliament, has exported scarcely more than one-ninth 
part of what it did under legislative compulsion ! 

In lbl4 the total quantity of lead exported to India and 
China was 726 tons, valued at £19,393 ; the East India Com- 
pany exporting #05 tons, and the privaV rader 121 tons. In 
1827 the exports amounted to 4,488 ton^j, of which the East 
India Company exported 2,546 tons, a large portion of which, 
however, appears to consist of military sti^res. The free trader 
exported only 1,942 tons, which, however, is an advance of 
more t^n 1,500 per c^nt. upon his first attempt. Of^the ex- 
ports of the Eas| India Company, 1,660 tons, valued at £33,359, 
were for the market of China. Deducting this, therefore, from 
the whole amount of the Qompany^s exports, there will remain 
for India only 88G tons, which is exceeded by the free trade by 
nearly 120 per cent. 

The consumption of spelter or zinc in India has always 
been large. About £50,000 worth of this commodity, under 
the name of lutenague, used to be import^ from China, whence 
it was smuggled, — the expoitation of it from that country, as, 
indeed, of all other metals, being contraband. In 214 years 
the East India Company had not discovered that tuteriague and 
Spelter were ohe and the same metal, under different names. 
The free trader soon did, and spelter now forms one of the 
most valuable and important of our exports to India. In the 
five years ending with 1827, spelter was exported from thi^ 
countiy»to India to the amount of 32,553 tons, (being at the 
rate of upwards of 6,000 tons per annum,) and to the value of 
£685,532. Thia branch, pf trade may, indeed, be considered as 
(^e of entiril^ new creation, for India is the only market which 
Great Britain hhs fbr the commodity. Tlie Indians ar^ now 
stip^bed with this article at about one-fourth of its cost wWen 
it was supplied by Chiba, and probably to the extent bf treble 
the quantity. 

There exists no longer a necessity for violating the Chinese 
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iHfrcdntih that^ in tlie yeilf J826> Cali 

^ottaj th^ pirlnei^ Indian mart for zinc?, w^s anp|died |roin 
that country only to th^ value of £9 But we are fttr f\eotp 

being the only deafera^n lAicle; the French^ the 
the Danee, and the Americaris, havefoll^H^ed the example Sf 
the British free trader^ and export largely to India. ^ ' 

The FiO^t^ India Company has followed, hot at a ren^^ 
and humble distance, the exfjmple of the free trader in r^ect 
to zinc. In the five years already quoted, they exported 
amount of 308 tons 1 1 cats, or at the rate of 61 tons 14 cwts. 
per annum, l>eing in the proportion of 1 to 1(M of thfe^ qua^d^y 
exported by the free trader in the same period; ’ 

To the metals now enumerated, we may add tin, 
wrought and unwrought brass, pewter wares, and tin platesj^ 
plated ware, jewellery, machinery, small arms, and 
These, jfcrhich are all the produce^ of British indoktry, 
ported in 1827, to the declared value o# £766,375, OjKi exclutf;^ 
ing military stores exported by the East Tndfft Coiiipc^ny, ahtl 
which must, of necessity, he exported by any Bri^sh 
ment exercising the sovereignty India, to the plf 

£536y590. The exportation even of these minoi ariieles t^en 
exceeds by 40 per cent the #hoIe boon conferred by the Leglih 
lature upon British manufactuies and industry, w beq tlie 
India Company, lx>und hand and foot, came qndqr obliga^tena 
to export British peoduce annually, to the pitiful wnioutif of 
£380,837. 

But the great mart for the consumption of th^ il 
China, and tjiia> as is too well known^ js still under al^ the 
rigonns of the monopoly. What may be effected by the BritMi 
trader and manufacturer in |^is niarket> may be gathered frq# 
what has actually been perfoi:n)ed under many obvious disadvi^l^** 
tage$ by the Americans. In the year 1825, the total amomilt 
of the metals (consisting of quicksilver, copper^ iron, nnc| 

^ apld by them in China was 1687 tons, and its value 
Two year^ later, or in 1827, the quanUty of metals 
to China, by the East India Company, was 3656 thfe, 
bowev^, eoUsisted almpat entirely of the low priced 
iron and l#a4^ ao^jthi^t thf declared value was but £62*^^ 
Deducting 25 per cent from the American metals, 
approximate ^em dented value of tbe^ Brifci^ 
we shall find that the trade carried on by the Americans, whe 
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of to fuAiSK t0 the but 

Wlt^J&u&l; go fttid/A^elc them in foreigD cotmti^> exeee^&i^ 
the auspi^ett of the Uast India Company, that of tile 
United Kl%doin, abounding m metals, and in manu||^' 
ftidnstry ^^nnected with the metals, by full I? per cWt. 

unqualided assertion of the East India Company, in 
wae, that after giving ** facilitieie and enlargements”"^ to 
]^t^ate enterprise and adventure never exited before, ''not 6m 
n^W article for the consumption of India had been exported," 
fn a |Serioc( of nearly twenty years, and that there was 
IP^JfOf^vahle difference in the few articles of r etals and woollens” 
a^ihh had composed the routine of traffic nu^r the monopoly* 
The" %h^e trade in cotton manufactures and cotton twis^ 
liad, spelter, q^ncksilver, brass, tin jdates, and machinery, al|d 
vast af^eixlhtion in quantity, and improvement in qua^* 
JHty, ^suit to the taste the consumer, m the exports of 
B* lAn. cirtlery, and copper, are pretty satisfactory 


* The facilities and enlargements*’ here allud^ to amounted to 
90^ tons of shipping a year, of an inferior class to the Company’s 
own fdiippi&g* at freights, in peace, (of which, by the way, there yt&n 
none,} of per ai^m war, of iVom €22 to £26, or ocqaidohldly of 
£i^, Wh^p private freights had the honour of being conveyed in the 
dais of the u^pany’s shipping,— the Coippany having, besides, the sOlB 
diaposai and aale ot the free traders* property, and being protected by 
from answerable for loss, damages, or defalcation. A 1$ 

impossible, ht thil distance of time, not to wonder at th# '^txaordinaiy 
ij|^Wd|udity, of those speculations We quote from the report qf a Beloct 
Of E|^t India Directors, made in 1813. This notable doeo^ 
oonolndes by a warm reprobation of the author^ 

ibr having prognosticated a probable increase m the Indian 
tOtf, an4 a hearty approbation of the President Dfonle^uien, for 
itiHg diffisvB^rith Dr. Smith and agreed with tlieinf elves ^ *^fn tho 
I 'wHihh has elapsed, of nearly ftirty years, « say the Directors, 
^ pnhiished his work on the W^lfttof Natiops^ the 
esdeavoOrs of all^urope and Amenca have mad^o discovery et 

9^ Batopean manufactures whiel^iSlfemd ote^ 
Sof^y this is iiot fbir of the Directors towards Dr 
DhBtth,^«n they Aeww^ves, ai^ed with legisUitivc privileges apd mo. 

were cause thai prevmxte^the Doctor’s proj;ao)iiic them# 

b^ftilfiUed. A l#» b^^thally stands at his door wjA a ^ 
derimsjf Dkreateiftitg to oht the brains of ifty oimwhoe«api«s^s" 
nughi )ust as well Vomplain that had no visftort^thiiSdgK^^ 

ftiat^%bi4k #as the maiadii^ 
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«n»wep to fio&Adeot «ad Jngqbrioi^ ^wai<^(toyib .OllM 
artidto migi^ eajity % 9M 

exam^ knitofojre ob^m. u&dbi 
ropcftB ^maer.^ve by tteir 'bhba^Bess, 
mi^eoW i^acl^he native* of lAie Blast 

t^iiriip^b'iai^ fb®|m of %se Artictea l^tly 
aideroblb to as^Atott and J|p And thal;, on l|e||j^|v^«,of 
five yeafa radbg wi]j^ 1197, the total an^ia^ 
to India was £118,899. M 1' , i, ^ 

To these proofs, thut J^ndia is an fxtensiyeinati^ for 
coJS(i 4 inption of Eur^^ prodiictioas-^to QV||ri|rh^llt4^ 
i^ass of ev^ence \n st^k^port of what was once ^ledT 
Bnt a 8cu|guiue thWry’^ and a deplorably delusion/*^ 
not feow that the advocaty^ of monopoly jiave ventured to 
any thing beyond tluowing out a hint now and^^then* 
private mercli|pt carrying on ^ a losing trade.^^^jl 
strange losing trade, that for fourteen years h^||^opepn.j|ierda|£ 
mg year after year, and which, at the end of the period, ^ls tiW 
40 per cent mc^^^than at the fi^ginumg^of it I'hdEast 
trade, like all ot||Qr distant tranches of trade, is 
precarious, from tlie impeifect information which 
incident to great distance ; ancT if to these diihcultllM 
titiona( ones are superadded* (and many are,) the hlatni^'yi^^ 
with 0ie rulers of I;idia, and with those who legislate 
but cannot, with any show of detsency, be charged^ to the 
vate mer<^ant. What is indiscretion and foUjjr, how«y^^ 
the free m^chant, is to be considered^ pn tha of the ElU 
India Oo«i|^y, as virtue, patriotism^ and diftotemslediie^ 
The East India Company itself has exhiSited to 
various specimens of the ben^ts in this way, whilh it ^ 
fenced upon the nariom following are examgleHr 
fayoumso c^nfetred:-^ the six^ yearn of the 
tenaiiii^ la 1798, they exported tOtfiheir owxftsetdexnex^ 


* ^ There seems to be a gendral and de|doiable de}u4ofi rc< i (l tflph| t 
the praAi|P^b4h|y of a vast extension of the4iite 'Of 
thbi^ecHiiiitry la indiaaad Ohin^, and^f the prodndl^^f ih0|el»a4iitria^ 
herik- OnthKride sif the merehants tWo % hat 

theory, ^>4iderof aie<||iil|^l>aaj^ thire'is the 
nations d Bdfope ^thWo^leilhiriesi ^are it the tesdaumy of hMS 
histo^ i thei^e arwtho #0^ 'Oie ni^, tfe images, 
rehlioiis and polidmd lmt#|iloii#fihoBsstorii 
CinumitUe CorfespondSma to tk^ 'Cmri iff Diract^rs^ ISIS. > 
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ihe l:ii^0|,%^poii 

li^.they 8airt<^ 

Ip^ tJ6W|r i^xpoited to Chioa and Pereia 

i^,9Q@^769» and here, there was a dead.v<lo«f^ol' 
their last Charter, tlieir compl^i^ losS^^ 
by thw iWn ^wing, amount^ to fi)ur millions sWling^ a;^ 
Ijipd Qrenvi^f. was of opinion th^the estimate was nuieb^ 
l^in In the inyesfcigatioff whioh took p||tce in 

the ^mpany exhibited a statement of its exp^ 
fiiohajjreat Britain to China for six and twenty year^; em- 
present Charter; and here it appe^ed 
^ S^Jostflpan <svery year but tbn *%;^fnd that in jJi tiey 
^,,6d8,00Qiiof the capital of the )Mtipn. Their on 
^x{k>]$ from this country (said the same illustrious statei^ittm) 
W not even di^i^ed ; tlieir advocates proclaim the fact, and 
^ye||f^oast pf ii: yet, if loss is incurred in this case, by whom 
1 4|islained ? Not by the Directors themselves, — that >vould 
Wholly >|fnrea8onable ; not by the proprietors India stock, 
: 7 -|J^y receive, and must receive, their undiminished ^ divi- 
^as. The loss falls on the public treasury — on the people 


|l|,Wa:anall now advert to the staple productions of Indian 
fcoaercei^f^oniposing, for the most pait#; the imports into 
Enppe. A' . 

f>Of all the dibstacles to the progress of the Indipp tbe 
lv ^ exclusion of the industry, exampl^ and 

^‘‘1 ^ Europe. It is in vain to expect that eith^ the 
_ Jiture, the arts, or the commerce of India can ever becpipe 
v^tness and importance of which they are *j§weptlt)le, 
n*%|Saproved and exte^ed by the unlig|it<|dre^dnWbnc^^ 
ll&^n ^IBiitieh capital &d ^ItelligipL 
le|p^^ of En^ishmiin then is loudly called for, ^ ad measure 
Kot ^only of e:tp^iency, but of real necessity^iif Xnw is'eyer to 
^ i^dered ay4^ to this cojanti|r. ^ 

Of Indian in^str|^at are abondoim to ^ 
mimagfipnt oftheiM^UTfs. through thfre^tjal^ 
of |M#^poiy, are inferior to the sirndorpro^- 
;fevefy other country ; th^ are not 




ill Id Paritamcnh^ 
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and igiMUMioe of * •,j)K^tU4MtfbftNwa 
ptioplf P l^e whiS^is a «nefe affidr of civiIiaiib!>A| and 
^ as' ^ Hindoos are inf|rior to Europeans aad.to Ml 

rat^sldll and intdligenoe, so must be tbe produdions oimeir 
agmtdtondi their manufactariag, or their any other fcfa<|t*«F 
oseM industry. ^ ' * 

We shall bring: before oar readers, in a tabidar ftNoa, 4 tott 
of the articles of East Indian produce, in whieh thein 9!^|N|t 
inllei|otity to the corresponding productions of other dedti^w 
is dxi^jdified. We giveidie highest quality % each -case^^'v 
cdmpmiaon extremely favourable to East IncUim adicles ; flW 
it is only the very best qualities of these that es>er hni^ fkt/k 
iny to tbe iharkets of Europe at all, the middling ,atH| 

Idods being «ither con8um^,on the spot, or expdieD for Hn 
use of less fosUdfous consumers than tliose of Europe. iQd^, 
tbe sole productida of the Indian soil which receives any thing 


like adequate benefit from European capital and direettoi^ 
also 3ie sole exception to the^inferiori^ lOf^ndian 
tiona > What has been effected in this, it is clear enoi^ iray 
be eff’ected hr every other commodity, if we^do not tHlfoljlg 


and waUitonly make positive laws to prevent ^it, whtoliy^iitil^ 
reality, is thh course we have hitherto pertinachliBly gunii^ 










dominions, extending" ftxmi near the eqhaw W leait 
the thirteenth deg:ree ^ north latitude, and froih the slxty- 
^thiVd to tfiatiinety-sixth of ea'^t longitude, embrace a prodigiou* 
diversity of soils and climates, capable of yielding an inflni|e 
variety of useful productions, calculated to enrlcdi the countty 
ijinJ tQ extend its foreign commerce, and for the improvement 
ur omntion of which an infusion of l^uropean skill, capita), ani| 
entctjprise ^gre al^ie necessary. It is notorious that witi|put 
these the ,ui^^^ded skill of the nativ e Indians is unequal to the 
production of any commodity where such capital, skill, and 
feUteipriae ai’e demanded, so as to We them any choice 
In a fair competition ^with the parallel products of other coun- 
tries, similarly, or even less advantageously gifled. 

What but the exclusion of Europt‘an settlement hinders in 
pur Indian dominions the extensive culture of the pecuHai 
productions of America, and even of China ? The inchgenous 
pi^oclttets of India ha\e been transferred to America, and there, 
under the direction of European skill, they &r surpass, in 
goodness and quantity, those of their original country ; witness 
the sugar-cane, the cotton plant, coffee, rice, and even indigo, 
until, in its native country, the production of this last fell into 
the lumds of EJ^m^bpeans. ifave the Indians retaliated upon 
bIo American colonists ? Where is our Indiiin annatto 
SV’here Is^dur Indian cocoa, — our Indian vanilla ^ The hardy 
plant producing the annatto, (Bixa Orellanna) introduced from 
is tb be found as a gaiden plant throughout India, 
but the drug obtained from it is holly unknown to the In- 
llups al an article of cuinmcrce. The plant producing the 
bouoa, although cultivated in the Spanish, and oven in tlic 
Ou^ch JEast Indies, is unknown in the British possessions 
I'Jhe xJOchineal insect, and the plant it feeds npm, introduced 
^to Britishji^ndia by an ingenious Ifcuropean, have. In rearing 
cultur^^verted to the hands of nature and the care of the 
[ndiansf and Mexican cocliineal^ consequently, exc^eeds it in 
ralue by fiiU 50C^per cent ^ 

India is in a similar predicament in regard to^hina : situ 
to riiat^untry, in daily intercourse with it, receiving 
into our settlements thousands of emigrants from thence, 
laving a population of ehf^p labourers, by character peculiarly 
t^^6,t^iousf manipulation indispensable to the pre- 
(Watinn 6f tna, an advantage which no other colony enjoys, oi 
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V' V,' ^ 

'^,l;bc,,^o^t fayoakd of ,thi^ im- 
{>roy|i^ of wt empire, not one pound of t^a lias ever by 
pur Indian possessions, -^not one attempt bus 
mude to res^| t|is valuable plant in British Indian while such 
eiKbirts have ibeei^ fraciuent in distant and unconig^^ Buropea|| 
colonies* Owing to the ^perior slcill of tiiii^ CSinese, beith 
a$ agrlciSIttuists and manActurers, they are enab^dlO'expbrt^ 
a li^e quc^tity of sugar, of quality much su^rior to tbut qf 
Indi^ aIthougl|i having to contend against the high rente iaeir 
dent to a country fully peopled, and whe/^ tlje p4ce of com h|,/ 
probably, not less than threefold as great j^s lil i^e avem^ of 
the Indo^British dominions. We may add,|hsii such 'ts^fe 
unsl^Ailness of the Indians in almost every thing uppmachlbg 
to manufacturing industry, that the whcde, or very nearly the^ 
whole of the refined sugar consumed by fiiilfopearis in ,,<^T 
East Indian possessions, is imported from China, the df 

the country being all the while acquainted with 
which the arlicle is prepared, jret producing it in so careless 
and slovenly a manner as to make il unfit for any tabic but 
their own. 

In whatever direction we turn our eyes, the effects of Indian 
imbecility and the baleful conlsequcnces of European ejrdi|» 
sion are equally conspicuous. 1’Iie Indian forests, for examjiJbj, ^ 
hardly afford any commodity fit for foreign exportation, be- 
cause the Indians know not how to turn them to^ account, ^<1 
EnglisKmen arc prevented, by express law, from doing so. Ip ; 
iSsib the Unit^ States of America 'exported no fess ibhn 
18,479 tom pf pot and pearl ashes, worth .£430,0J18, and Ei^g- 
land and her colonies form their principal market j for to iheje 
we find that she exported no less than 13,32? ton^ of the xvhofe 
quantit 3 ^* Bnti^ltndi^^has -never expo^r^ or even wian% 
tecturea, a g^n of either commodity, although much of the ■ 
coiint0 be^^^till under forest; — although the manufacture of 
^ greatly add to the facility and profit of 
dealing l&e lands; — and although Inuch of the forests 
iiOj^ not distant from t^e British ( apilai, andTOVe ^ 

convenient navigation of the Hang**^ imd its ti^btifaries to tne 

% . ’ > ' 

A tfcttiTtti 3UUcmciit% goods, wares, and m'?rchianfdjinc, of 
produce, and oxiwirtodi 

IsiOcil^ber, and ending IW. • ,, ' 
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of CalcuIMt The Chinese have a fiusieifiil laate for < 
root^ calle4 ^in$mg, which existing with thetoaailily in 
quantities in the wild$ of Tarlary, brought in former 
an enormous price. The Americans soon foup4 owt that the 
same root ( pmage gim&ng) existed in the wilds of America; they 
aicq^ired the art of preparing it for the Chinese market, and hav4? 
since largely supplied the Chinese with it. This supply^ <rf" 
aourse, produced a great depreciation in the value of the leurti^ler 
and yet*, notwithstanding, we find that the Americans in the 
season 1824«^ sold ginseng to the Chinese to the value of 
j£!39,064* Now, British botanists have discovered the si^ne 
^article in the British territories borderin oh the Snowy iftoun- 
tains, but! the art of curing it remains in i known, and the British 
trader has never supplied the Chinese with a single pound t 
There is one aiticle, however, the prodjuce of the Indian 
forests, of which something has been made, not, however, by 
the Eos^ India Company, or by the native inhabitants, hut by 
the* free trader , this is lac, a production peculiar to India^ and 
which, as 18 sufficiently known, is the nest or dwelling of a 
small insect abounding m a red colouring matter. Tlie price 
of the description of the crude article in the market of 
Calcutta is about 33s. per cut. Some of the free settlers dis- 
^ covered the art of extracting the dye and rendering it fit for the 
European manufacturer. This valuable article is known in tlie 
m ticket by the name of lac dye,” and is about nine time^ Uie 
value of the article as it was sent in ruder times to Europe* 
^0 to this v^e we must add again what is called ^'sheU-lac,*' 
nM in the making of varmsh, and the manufacture of sealings 
t03il0 ijiid which 18 obtained in the same process. This will 
nmJte the^value of^he w^iole produce by the new process, which 
ett^nded wi^ little labour or expense, eleven times as great 
as thaf^ofi^he cruaj^ article ♦ 'Hie Indians, nfler.a time, ac- 
qaire^ the art of preparing lac dye from the Europeans, but 
the twanufacture conducted by the first is ^11 superior In value 


to that conducted the second by near fid per cent I On the 
average of the ye^rs 1826 and 1827 the quantity of lac dye 
iinportetjl mto England from Bengal, to which the manufacture 
ij^nfoerl, was 744,*^ lbs., and the value £107^121. 
ar^cle, vthicb more than a fourth part of the pi ice of 

has »n ma|i^ ^leases, become a Mibstitute for it ifn 
of Karats Ili^e^|hen is ex.imple, aHbough 
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6f Euii&|»eftn iDg^dniiiCy is' ca|>kble 6f 
iii4m^t^it)g sncf cotiseque^tly th^ 

iiliereourse with Europe, wherever thei^ is the least 
refill for Hd esrferclse. 

If we ]ideh«to the mining operetiona of the we sh^H 

fihtf (as every <Ae capable of taking a rational Vihw of man in 
sach a condition of society must expect) conspicuous exapiples 
dnarelessnCfis, incapacity, want of capital^ .and want 
ptiae. The metals generally are not ver^^ abund^t In 
BritMh dominions in India, but iron is plentUhl enQligh> 
ev^ the supply of copper ore is said not to be 
iron manufactured by native Indians is so bad^liat fcis 
half tie value of English iron, nor a thir^ part of that m' 
Swedish iron,; in fact, when forged it loses one half lU wetgl#* 
in droSs. Mineral coal is found in many parts of the British ^ 
dominions, and it is a singular proof in a country, whe^j'for 
the most part, fuel is remarkably high priced, — df Ignoraxicei 
poverty, and want of enterprise, that no coal mines were ever 
opened until this was done by private European speculatots^ 
At present, coal mines are wrought in one part of the count?^ 
only, and this by a private European adventurer ; but from t% 
want of machinery, capital, and competition, and the infeif|ority 
of the coal, as fe always found to be the case in the first sfaratUud^^r 
the iwticle is still dear, and not in adequate quantify, so thl%^ 
we find coals actually exported to the East India Company*^ 
possessions foom Great Britain, in 1827, to tl^e amount o^t ' 
41S7 tons, besides a large quantity bnjight from New 
Wales, a country where British industry is differently Itegulat®. 

But it will be necessary to give a more detailed accdnnrof 
^me of the staple articles of the Indiah cos|merce, in or4et*,to 
illustrate the advlintages derived fVmn European industry, 
miichiefo which arise out of its excision, andt^e long 
of evds Whieh originate in restrictions and mojmpolies. 
shall sel^ the articles of ii^iigo, cotton, sugar, tobacco, coffee, 
add peppei‘,^as the {host prominent examples. 

^xjidigo^s the article which suffers the least from th^ 
ciOttS Ititerlerence of the monopoly, and nearly the only 
which receives any considerable benefit from the direct appli* 
ration of Eujmpean skill and capital. Europeans first he^ 
the culture and manufacture of indigO about forty-five yhiia 
ago What was manufactured hy ^the natives of India pyfor to 
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ihett, was trash un(it tor the Euro^efin market^ th^ 

supplied by South'^AWerica, which furnished j^nglan^ 
alone with ab^ut 1^200,000 lbs. weight. There are at pre^nt 
in Beng^ dQJ[]inanufactories of indigo for exportlftioi^^ of wjjich 
thirty-s^en O^ly are conducted by natives, and these in hnita- 
tiop pf the European process. The Indians, however, cannot 
even iinitate us to ijW advantage with so many e;^amp^es 
thep, and in full possession of all the land, to the complete 
V^lusion of their competitors; for the indigo thus prepared 
fijll 1^ per cent, lower in value than that manufactured by 

J waropeans ; and as to indigo made by the old native process, 
is still wholly unfit for the foreign >iarket : and ^en whep 
re-manufactured by Europeans, whicN is sometimes done, it p* 
still) from the deterioration it has undergone in their hands, a 
v^ry inferior commodity. Tlie average yearly quantity of 
ipcjiigo produced for some time back in tlio British domiippps 
in Tndia has ranged from eight millions five hundrecT thou- 
sand tomine millions of pounds weight, worth from 4i2,706^0o5 
£3,300,000. Last year's produce, the greatest ever |nown, 
amounted to 12,000,000 of pounds weight. Here is a property 
pn an average, £3,000,000 per annum, created solely by 
4016 skill, capital, and enterprise of British-bom subjects living 
Ip India, on mere suiferance. In 1786, the import of Bengal 
ipdigo into this country was 245,000 lbs. On the averse of 
the fom: years ending with 1827, it amounted yeafty to 
lbs. an increase of nearly five and twenty-fold. ]6e- 
(pne iKaropeans undertook the culture olid m^ufacture of 
already stated, so bad as to be unsale- 
in any foreign market. On an average it is now about 
12| per c^nt. better than South American indigo. In shoil, 
abpul ^ consumption of Asia, and 

An|n||Qa) is now spppfjifed with yoed Indian ind^, n commo- 
<|||y yvhigh, five a4| forty years ago, had no exWnce. The 
hppept which some of the moi.t Jmpoitant inanufiic|ures of 
Greiit Bntai^ derive directly from this improvement on 
vport of their countiymen in Ini{^, is too obvious to be insisted 
On the average of th^ur years ending with 1828, the 
, %«%yfearly consumption of Great Britain was 2,421,87|J||)s. 
qf; which one-eleventh part only was South Amerioan, ^e 
of th^ reH%ei% ®astf Indian. The^ benefitt generally 
^pn%red by the manufaetpr^ of Jmlian indigo on the manufac- 



Mid ^liimdrce of ttiin anioutite to thiii it 

i»te principal, And nearly itie only/mAans to bte d^ieiided 
upon, wlikh the monopoly-prindple leases open to anable 
India to pay for the manufactures of this country, a||d iJftat it 
does so to th3e yearly value of three millions stalling. 

All that can be said in respect to ii|digo is,^ttat It 
hst than other articles from the injuriodb effects of th^ 
^y-prindple. To say, however, that it do^s not suffer, would 
he most untrue. The prohibition to hold lands, or to 
rity on lands, — a tax equal to half the gross produce of tlielaJtd 
fuqposed upon those who hold it ; — the precarious and 
footing of Europeans living beyond the protection of King^s 
Courts ; the imperfect administration of justice in the inteifldr;**^ ^ 
and the hostile leaning of the Government and its agents toWardfc 
all the private enterprises of British subjects, — are most serioua 
obstacles to this branch of industry. One would, indeed,^iAVe 
thoi%ht, without knowing the results, that they must have proved 
insuperable impediments to a branch of industry which is the 
only one that Europeans havebeen able to prosecute with succesA 
in India upon a large scale. But the vigour and elaa^cit^ of 
British enterprise are capable of conquering many 
and this is a proud example of it The Company, indeed# does 
not directly engage in the culture of the plant or manufectUrA^« 
of the drug, and to this unusual forbearance may chte% 
ascribed the success of this branch of industry. The dru^t 
however, is no sooner manufactured and arrivq|fftt 
pal marts, titan the usual interference * of the Co^,phhy 
mences. Under pretext of remitting revenue, they eni^ llltA 
a competitfon with the private dealer as purchased in I^a> 
and as sellers in England, totally re^less of consequence to 
themselves or o^ers, as must nec<||ari|y fee tftie ^lise \ 
bod^^tdVhom commercial gm or^®«n#^rclal idAs 
matter ofpqu^ indifference, since from the^ one they oan^dy!||e 
no advMsitsige, and Mnce (t^ the other the public alone sdm 

Mlowlng facts respi^dng the cotton trade Will ptac<^ 
the prttictole, wfajbh it Is Our ol|bCt to illustrate fti A 
point of i^w. ttt the year 1814, or last of the 
Ccuapany’A close ^mcsiopoly, the quant^ of cotton 
porMfkw India into 

it rose to 67,40d;411liMt^ but A^^^WArds' fell ot 
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tl# ^unouMt, and o®t tl»e av^ltge of the five ]reit»ending villi 
J847 it was only ^1^^821^17 lbs. The cause of this 4a obvious 
^oogh. The produce of unassisted native Industry is 
wholly j|^apableof competing with the improve produce of 
l^tDroperin industry in the different colonies of America and 
The best |Jast India cotton, which is that brought 
1(0 this country, (for^e coarsest is consumed on the spot, and 
middling son sent to China,) is inferior in value to the wprst 
lhat is brought from any other country. It is, in short, nearly Ip 
condition in which Indian indigo was before it was manufeo- 
lured by Europeans. The East India cotton in the fjondon lpa|e^ 
Set is inferior to the best West India ^tton by threepence per 
pound. It is just of half the value of Berbice cotton. ^ The beiift 
cotton of the Spanish main is by full *>0 per cent, superior to it 
Pernambuco and modem Egyptian cotton* are at least 60 per 
‘ ^eut better, while it must not be forgotten that the old L^ant 
l^ton is just what it was before, — a coarse commodity, fit for 
4)10 purpose but that of making candlewicks, to which it is well 
^Jkj^wn to be appropriated. Bourbon, JManill^ nnd Sealdand 
^bdttons aie superior in a still greater ratio. To what is wicb 
an inferiority owing, but to this, that the skill of Europeans fe 
dilict^ to the culture and preparation of all these varieties, 
while the East India cotton is left to the rude and slovenly 
industi y of the native inhabitants ? In fact, no attempt what- 
efer has been made to improve the cotton of India. It 
hi/ grown arid prepared just as it was three hundre4|years 
agp, and In all likelihood three thousand. The s^ aiid 
of India must not be blamed for this. They are equal 
Wi capability to those of any other portion of the tropicql l9Uvld 


The reader is not to im^nc that the Torki, or the Arabs, or the 
C(m|s of Bgypt, acquired all at once the art of growing on 

th^lre}l<d dr the PiMlIa. A Frenchman of the name of Jamdl intro, 
dnbod a new speciea, or, at least, variety, of the plant, and instrneted 
Itf alieEnied AJU, fais offioem and elavee isit.general, in the Europeej|Nnod| 
of cultivadoit ^ preparation. Aa appears frm the dcaminatfeii of 
mniamiea, tb6Bg;|rptiaxis seem tp hare been cultirating cotton to 
little purpose, as fer as quality hi,|»onoemed, for about fopr thppi^ 
yepra Jkonsieui^nmel did moip fer the improvement of this bram of 
h\ibi4aiy ih a feW nMths, thii]i ihe primitive cMlination thh £ast, 

pebph»wlio, inmyuMi, ci|cto0m,^4ihdvdvdliAtfea»aivsaid^toheartl^ 


fe ^Ifindoos » 
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suj^or W the greater number. Gotten in nol an artleb 
of diftcuit prodnctioiv or one requiring a capricious selection 
of ooU and climate. The enumeration of varietlte ^irhich vre 
have above given, shows that a moderate share of culture 

is sufficient to bf^g it to perfection in any soik of competent 
feltility and suitableness m North ai|d South Amerii^ in 
A&ica, and in Asia, from the equator ta^^e tlnrUetli dcgree^of 
latitude, on both aides of4t; and, in longitude, from the Philip- 
pine Islands, on the one side, round to the Mauiitiog on the 
other. Why, it may be asked, do not British-born subjects 
ei^age m the culture of cotton in the same manner in whicb 
they engage in the culture and manufacture of incUgo This 
answer is easy. The quantity of British capital which is al- 
lowed, under existing regulations, to benefit the agriculture of 
India, is comparatively trifling; and it is moreadvantageoudy 
employed in producing indigo than m improving cotton. A ^ 
few hundi'ed acres of land are suflicient to invest a laige capital 
in indigo, and o very small number of Europeans is jmfficient 
for 8Uperinteii<iince. Thousands of acres would not be su|l^« 
cient for the same investment of cotton. From the small num- 
ber of Europeans, there could be no adequate supenntendenoe 
over so wide an extent of country ; and there could be no secu- 
rity against depredation, in a commodity tar more liable to it 
than the other. Moreover, to improve the cotton of India, the 
present annual and coarse vaneties must be sup[)lanted by 
perennial and fine pnes, — a circumstance which would occasion 
a complete' fevoltttlon in this branch df husbandJCy»— *a royo- 
lution which could only be effected by Europe^ proj^Seflirs . 
or their tenants. ^ Besides all this, the introduction of 
sive machinery, both for cleaning and packing, would be 
necessary. Wliat European in his senses, liinlding land at 
high rent from" a native proprietor, froi|| year to year/fn a 
countiy^t. where no civil suit is brought 4o tnal midei^ 
yeara^Aom its in^tution^ and often not under seven 
Wbore, by law, faA^ay be nemoved from hie property for erar, 
Wth or witfiont offence, wobld enter upon so preceriona n 

It mi iffecr^d from vhat bw here 
th^ fr»e enkerptlef, emiijapitsl of European, have done 
tcMrerda aod extending the IndbMa cottoot 

They have effected a< fleet deni vbhdi would have fenteineil 
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Uwbne without them, llie whole trade in this Ar|iele with 
^Chitia, one of the greatest branches; of the Indian commotfee, 
iif' ot European cteution. European capital and agency ope- 
t^ting under the most vexatious restraints, is employed in ccA- 
the cotton, and transporting it from the centre of India 
tibe 8c4-ports, compressing it by European machinery when 
IHAirrives there, so as to reduce freights to half the old rates, 
"ind in furnishing shipping for its transport to China. This is 
the work of a few scattered Europeans, living in India pn 
sufferance, and in open opposition to the principle of the mo- 
nopoly. Bttglishmen, in general, are whoP excluded from a 
branch of trade which is of unlimited capability. .Of this 
iSi|iShility we may give the following example. The quantity 
of ^tton wool brought to the market of Calcutta, in the year 
1827, principally for exportation, amounted to 18,509,690 lbs. 
'^is, which forms the largest portion of the export trade of 
|!fUdia in raW cotton, appears considerable, until compared in 
aiUount, and still more in value, to the exgprt of the same 
PtWhmodity from the United States. The latter, in 1827, or the 
l$ame year, amounted in quantity to 294,310,115 lbs. or to 
abput fifteen timps OvS much. 7'he value of the East Indian 
produce on the spot was but £270,830, and that of America 
£6,330,651, being above three and twenty-fold the value of the 
Calcutta produce. Had the 18,509,696 lbs. of Bengal cotton, 
lieu of being coarse and dirty, been equal in quality to the 
Ateerican cotton, instead of being worth £270,830, it would 
have been ’^orth £398,138, or 47 per cent more. Wherever 
tAu, 'evidence of this nature crowds, upon us.* 

* The consumption of cotton in Great Britain for tb^ Jiast 
tm years has been nearly doubled, and in 1828 it amounted 
to 732,162 bags. Let us see to what extent the British domi- 
hiPlis in India, adding to them those of ttfbutaries, with a 
Acdtablo eoil and climate, with 134,000,000 of inhabitants, and 
irith 1,280,000 square miles of territory, have contributed, 
under the mtoagement of the East India Company, to the 
Ipinmotion of the greatest and most important of all our 
m^ufaetures. On the average of the years 1827 and 1828, ^e 
annt^ consumption of Great Britain was 197,544,880 lbs.; of 
which the United States of America furnished 15^834,800 lbs. ; 

* AuMrican exports and imports, for l827.^-'-^CdUutta Pricn CurmU 
^ I«27, ^ : 



Braaiil^ 1 7,754,880 lbs ; Egypt, 0^957,600 lbs. ; the West Indies, 
9,dl0;566lbs.i wad the East Indies,- ll,987,04(^Mb8. The 
dedttctidns to be made from this statement are' au&iently 
conclusive, but they are, at the same time,^hiuelliatm We 
de^pend ilpoh a rival commercial nation, and a which 

aims at becoming a manufacturing one in spite' of nature %|sd 
ctrctuniMinces, for near seventy-seven ^ parts in the hundred 
of the raw material of our great staflt^ manufacture. The 
colony of a nation not only less civilized than our Own, hnt 
emanating from one of the least civilized in Europe, fornis^h^ 
us, from territories in the southern hemisphere, , oonw- 
ponding in latitude and in climate with much of the Briti^ 
dominions in the northern hemisphere, with nine parts ip 
the hundred of our consumption. Egypt, where the glpW^ 
of exportable cotton commenced only seven years ago, fhf*- 
nishes us with four parts in the hundred of all we consui#s>^ 
and the dominions of the Ea.st India Company, where Britirfi^ 
sovereignty has been established for sixty-four years, contributes 
only jthe pitta#ce of seven parts in the hundred to the ma- 
terial of our staple manufacture. This is, however, very fer 
from depicting the whole amount of the mischief done by the 
exclusion of European improvement from the soil of India, 
even in this limited view of the evil. The United Stat^ of ^ , 
America not only furnish us with above twhlve times the quan- 
tity that the territories of the FJast India Company do, bat 
that quantity being full fifty per cent, more valuable, the true 
iunolfifit coutributefi is in reality eighteen-fold as great Bttiiiil 
not Ohly furnishes us with above forty-eight per cent. moriB iu 
quantity than India dqes, but the quality of what she s^ppljes 
being by seventy-five per cent better, she necessarily supplies 
160 per cent more in value. But what is still more mot^fylag 
thaia all this, liCahomet Ali, the Pacha of Egypt, in as mdch as 
the avei^iig^ of fits cotton is above 80 cent better thiaf^the 
average of Indian cotton, contributes more towards the 

otiF great stable manufacture than the Honourable Bast 
India Company by 6 per cent. It appears by the American 
accounts, that, in the official ^ear ending the 30th of Septembp', 
d827, t^e Unite! States exported to Great Britain 
412,70'i^481 lbs. Of cotton wool, which would have afforded eiti- 
ptoyment to about 118,170 tons of shipjwng* By the utme 

. • Amcriciii^ exports and impprtf', for 1827. ^ ^ 



it app^ars^ that uf the tonnage which clear^ 

1(|0t]a the United St$ite& from Great Britain aUd Ireland in tha;t. 

218, 519, . tons were American, and 99,114 oilly British. 
If the exportation of cotton wool wai in a due proportion to 
tha^pf other articles of merchandise, (and there is no reason for 
8n|)pdiuig that it was not,) it w<^ld necessarily have olTorded 
©|hploymeiit to Hi, 297 tons of American shipping, but only to 
\"»3^,873 tons of English shipping. On the other hand, were otir 
,, East Indian possessions capable of supplying us with the 
IjtKXtton w'hich we must novc recene from the United States, the 
British tonnage enijjloycd, instead of being 36,873 tons, would, 
of course, amount to 1 18,170 tons, or there v uld be additional 
employment for British sliipping to the ext' nt of 81,297 toiis. 
To what extent does the Indian cotton afford employment to 
British shipping ? Just to the extent of 8,900 tons, as nearly 
IMI we can estimate it.* If such statements as these, — state- 
ng^euts which no ingonuity or artifice can gainsay, do not open 
y the eyes of the mercliunts, the manufiicturers, the shipowners, 
and the landholders of the irnited Kingdom; in short, of all 
who are interested in the honour, power, and pi^osperity of 
their country, to the flagrant e\ ils inflicted by the system of 
exclusion, wo knoW not what will. 

The quantity of sugar imported into Great Britain from the 
East Indies, in 1814, was only 4,904,368 lbs. : in 1626 it rose 
to 38,399,536 lbs. No less than 20,859,440 lbs., or more than 
Qtte-half of this last amount was the produce of the island of. 
Mauritius f that is to say, the imports into this country from 
a small island with an area of 372,528 acres, one-eleventh part 
which' only is under any culture, and one-fifteenth' only 
under the culture of the sugar-cane; — the imports from on 
island with a somewhat precarious climate, and a fertility of soil 
not very distinguished ; — the imports fmni an^^sland that at the 
utmost contains a population of no more than ninety-five thou- 
sand inhabitants; and, finally, the imports from an island of 
which the British nation had possessed the sovereignty buftwelve 
short years, are greater in the grand staj)le of the tropical World, 
not only than those of all British India, of which we liav^ 
possessed the sovereignty five times as long, with its area of 

India trailf. -^Ordered by the Hqom of Cominoiil to f># 
printed . June, 1827. i ^ / 
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600,000 square miles, its t!K)pulation of eighty*thtcc joftillionrf, 
its fertile soil and its genial climate, but larger than those of 
the whole Eastern worlds put together, (the said Island 
excepted,) embracing a jjopulation of certainly not leiis than 
;K>0,000,006 of people. In the first year of the fVee-tradc 
system, the importations of sugar from India rose to 1%923,610^ 
lbs., or owing to the mere impetus given by the cheap freights 
and abundant capital of the English trader, they liirere aug* 
mented at once by near 65 per cent. The Indian sugars, hoW* 
ever, could neither be imported good enough, nor cheap enoug|i, 
for the consum])tion oi‘ Europe, and for some time, the impor- 
tations were little better than stationary. In due time, how- 
ever, tliei manufacture of sugar eomnienced in the MauritiUf^ 
and within four years from the time that the system of'fifije 
trade came into operation, there were imported from that 
island into Great Britain 5,678,888 lbs. ; Ibis was in 1819. lit 
the following yeiir there were imported from the same place 
14,524,755; and in 1823, 27,400,887, — an augmentation of 382' 
per cent, in four years. It w^as not until 1823 that the dutlcftt 
on Mauritius sugars were equalized with those of plantation 
sugars, and the increased culture in consequence of this'boon 
did not affect an earlier period^ in the Muifritius than 1827, 
when it was believed the produce of the island would equal 
fifty millions of pounds. 

The inequality of duty between Mauritius and other East 
India sugare is not the cause that the trade in the one article 
has been stationary, and in the other advancinj^ with an 
extraordinary rapidity of increase. A new soil, as yet un- 
exhausted by bad husbandry, the introduction of European 
iKtachinery, and the superintendence of European resident p;Kp- 
prietors, ai*e the true causes. Daring the last eight years thli^e 
have been sent ip the islands of Bourbon and Mauritius, .but 
chiipfiy to the latter, by a single iron-founder, no less than two 
hKiiidj;|^ sugar mills,^ the greater number of them with steam- 

• Mr- William Fawcetti of Liveipool, a gentleman of groat ingenuity, 
and who has for many years conducted one of the most extensive iroW 
fbundriesin the kingdom. The value of mill- work and madiinery 
ported to the Mauritius, in 1827, amounted, in value, to £44432 1 while 
to the whole territories of the East Indio Company, adding to them the 
island of Ceyhm, the eaports were only £21,984 ; the greater part of 
latter being for the use of the local government.* 

• Imports and exports. Ordered by the House of C ommons to be printed ; Frb< 

24 , 1829 . < 
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e^ine9 attached. To the territories of the East India Com- 
not one has beerv sent There^r under the present system, 
ii%such improvements are introduced, or are capable of heinjg^' 
^IiOTOiluCed. The existin^^^ system is, in fact, based upon the 
^Iplusidn of European skill and Capitol, whicEh is equivalent 
exclusion of all effectual skill and capital, fro^ the im- 
! pjppvement of the soil and its productions. Consequently, the 
sbgar-caiib continues to be gi*own in continental India by the 
J 9 ame rude husbandry, and to be manufactured by the same 
miserable process as, in all probability, it was three thousand 
years back* 

A shorf description of the Indian m les of growth and 
manufacture will, at once, show the rear^ a ' that it is hopeless 
to expect from them either a good or a cheap product- The 
grower is a miserable peasant, without skill and without capital, 
paying, as a tax, to the East India Company, from 50 to 60, 
and even 70 per cent, of the gross produce of the soil, — who 
neither manures his ground, understands how to relieve it by 
li rotation of crops, or makes any attempt whatever to improve 
the variety of the plant.* The sugar-mill consists of two small 
rollers, from four to six inches in diameter, turned in opposition 
to ^ch other, by two men, or by a w retched bulkck. The 
boiling utensils are four small course earthen potsf of about 
the value of twopence. The grinding, boiling, and distllling- 
houses are one and the same, and consist of four stakes driven 
in the g^und, with a mat over them for a roof. The first 
manufacturer carries the process no further than expis^tirig 
the juicily the result being an ugly brown mass, containing 
both the sugar and molasses. This unsightly product is car- 
ried to another description of manufacturer, fifteen, twenty,'or 
even a hundred miles off, who re-dissolves it* and, with the* 
assistance of alkalis to neutralize the acid which has been 

• Thirty yeafs ago the cane of Otaheitc was introduced into the West 
Judies, and from its vast superiority over the old varieties cultivate^, ^both 
as to quantity and quality of produce, it soon superseded olh^ ; In- 
deed it may be said to have produced a revolution in the value bf the 
land. This great improvement has been introduced into Java, intathe 
Philippine Islands, and universally adopted in the Mauritius. in 

that portioa of the Indies under the special ^tection of the Honoamile 
the East India Company, where, down to the present day, it as little 
known as the tree of knowledge — Treatise on Su^r* 
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generated through the tedious and paltry process of his pre- 
decessor, gets, after all, no more than 25 per cent of 8a|ar, 
and this ill granulated, and deficient in sacd^rin^ npiatter. 
What chance can such barbarous child’s-play as this have, 
even in^he fairest and openest .competition, with the ingenji^y, 
thejudfeious economy, the enterprise, the skill, the capitid, 
the machinery, and, what is not less pi)tent than sdl these, the 
commercial probity of the European colonist ? 

The sugar-cane is khown to be an indigenous product of 
India, and in fact it is, more or less, a product of agriculture 
in every considerable country of the vast regions comprehended 
under that name, from the eighth degree of south, to the thiilieth 
degree of north latitude, and from Persia to China, both inclu** 
sive. Of hJl this wide extent, there is no portion more suitable 
to its growth than our own possessions. This, indeed, is a 
point so long admitted, that it w^ould be usfeless to insist upoU 
it To produce sugar in abundance, and to produce it of the 
best quality, all that is requisite is to remove the idle apd per* 
nicious restraints on the settlement of Europeans. The effect 
of this must be the immediate application of European capital, 
skill, and machinery, to the production of thf most important 
of all trd^ical commodities ; and one without a free ciilture 
and free commerce in which, half our expectations of extended 
commerce with the East must end in disappointment. 

Why, it may be asked, is the industry of the British so- 
journer in India not employed in the productioii^f sugar as 
it is in that of indigo ? The reason is obvious enough ; more 
skill and more capital are required in the one pursuit than in 
the i^her: the culture of the indigo plant is simple, and the 
returns rapid ; that of the sugar-cane comparatively complex 
and tedious. An indigo crop is reaped in three months from the 
time of sowing ; a crop of sugar-cane takes four times as long to 
come to maturity. A crop of sugar-cane is liable to depredation 
in oh open, unfenced, and unprotected country'; one of hidigo 
to hardly any at all. Indigo works, capable of producing yearly 
£|q, 0(>0 worth of the dye, may be constructed for about the 
sum of £700 ; sugar works, capable of yielding a produce of 
equal value, would require an investment of capital to the 
amount £24,00ft, would invest such a capital, in a 

country where he can neither buy nor sell land, nor take secti- 
rity upon land ; where the judge and the ms^istrate are hostile. 
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bee&ude labouring under tlie u^ual prejudice and delusion of 
ihoir caste ; and the administration of justice is in sdch ^ 

a ptate that an appeal to it is nearly hopeless ? 

^ ' Indian tobacco is a still more deplorable example of the slo- 
venliness of Indian husbandry than even cotton or sugar. This 
commodity has been so long ahd so generally cullivsitted, and 
Used throughout Hindostan, that, although unquestionably a 
native of America only, some speculators have imagined the 
probability of its being also indigenous to India. IVotwith- 
etanding this long culture and long use, however, the tobacco 
of India, owing to the sheer ignorance and negligence of the 
native grower, is the very w'orst in the i\, and neaily upfit 
for any foreign market; altogether so, in. iced, for the market 
of Europe.* We have in vain looked for the articlg of Indian 
tobacco in the prices current of Antwerp, Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam, and Hamburgh. Even in a London prices current we can 
discover it but occasionally. In fact, only a trifling quantity, 
scarcely worth naming, has now and then been iinported;for 
trial in the urgency and difficulty of finding remittances. iThe 
following is its condition -.—The mere husbandry from the first 
is conducted in the most slovenly manner. In gathering, the 
footstalks are left appended to the leaves, with a proper^ 
tion of earth and sand. The bales are packed in a careless 
manner, and, consequently, the article is incapable of with- 
standing the effects of a long voyage. In short, the commodity 
reaches Eulope in an unmarketable state, wholly unfit for com- 
petition with what has been grown, prepared, and brought to 
market by a more intelligent and skilful industry. The very 
lowest quality of American tobacco is worth in the Lpfndon 
market 20 per cent, more than the best Indian tobacco. The 
average of all American tobaccocs is above 150 per cent better. *" 
The v^y finest tobacco of the United Stated is by 650 per cent, 
more valuable than the finest Indian to’bacco brought to the 
London market The reader is not to imagine that soil or cli- 
mate has any thing to do with this inferiority. Tobacco i^ one 
<>f the most hardy and most universal of plants, hawing a geo- 
gi-aphical range of at least fifty degrees of latitude on each side 

* Trifling quantities Of tobaooo an sent the Pegaans and !\falays, 
people less civilized than the Hindoos themselves. Such are the total 
exports in this great staple, by one hundred and thirty-four millions of 

pie’ 
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of tfee equator. Skill, industry, uiid rupiljal alone are wanted 
perfect it 111 Fndui. b'ine marketable lobaeco is producetl 
in the Island ol' Java, between the sixth and seventh degrees 
of south latitude, through Chinese industry, that ctiuntry sup- 
plying nearly the whole eastern archipelago. JStill finer 
prodilcbift in the Philippines, iu the sixteenth and seven nth 
degrees of north latitude. Every portion of the Chinese einpirl^ 
yields good tobacco, and, notwithstanding the (jjaantiiy of laiiH 
employed in the production of food, expoils fine tobacco cheap ^ 
enough to supply the (’hinesc colonists of the neighbouring coun- 
tries. In the western lu^ruisphere, we find fine 1 ohagg:o growing 
ui (hiba, St. Dorniugo, and Porto Rico, from the eighteenth to 
th^ twenty-third degree of north latitude. In the Brazils, we 
have good tobaccoes in the corresponding stiuthern latitnde.s. In 
PiUrope, tobacco pro.sjieiN iu France, in tlie nortlieni provinces 
of Holland, and in the Ukraine. The soil apd climate of India,, 
iri-ste^d ol being ill-suitod for the production of good toliacco, it 
may be easily shown is even better adapted for the growth of this 
eonimoditv than the active and industrious regions which no# 
supply the UniUal Kingdom with lier principal consumption, 
'fhe heat of the climab^, if i)f>t favourable to the jirod action of 
quantity,:|^ unquestionably so to that of ijiiality. The finest 
tobacco<;s in the world are proiluced in the w^irin climates of 
Chiba, St. Domingo, and Porto Rico. Pvoii iu tic* American 
markets these bring a higher price than any tobaccoes of native 
growth. On the other hand, in the markets of E^ope gene-* 
rslly. the tobacco of Holland is in price and estimation 
greatly below any American tobacco, ami that of th^ Ukraine, 
probably the joint effect of slovenly culture and unsuitable 
climate, is the worst which is known in the markets of conti- 
nental Euro])e. Now it is natural to believe that the culture 
of this plant is at least as skilfully and carefully ctind acted in 
France and Holland' as in the United States. infih’iority 

of the product, therefore, would seem to show that the clitiiate 
pf Eurcijpe, although the plant grew in it vigorously, is, upoil 
liie wholes ill-suited to its production. In Holland, the culture 
of tobacco is at present not only free from all restraint and 
from all duty, but prbtecte(|by an impost on the foreign nrtf- 
dle, ohd yet, not#iths(^ding this, American tobacco is hett^ 
and cheaper, and the^j^^ot consumption of the country is yp 
the latter article. 

I 
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With respect to the suitableness of India for the growth ut 
tobacco, it deserves notice that the finest sorts already grown 
there, are produced in lalitudcs exactly corresponding with those 
of the countries wlihh we have just quoted, as yielding the com- 
modity in the greatest perfection. In one or two districts, indeed, 
even native industry has succeeded in producing some fine 
parcels. It is from these that the celebrated snuff of Masuli- 
patain is manufuetured ; but the reader must not imagine that 
this is the product of native ingenuity. The natives were first 
instructed in the ait of preparing il by the French, and those 
who are curious in tracing inventions, will find it to this day 
invariably packed in bottles of French mar Tacture. 

fn the year 18!27, tlie quantity of iiimanufactured to- 
bacco imported into Great Britain was 33,459,897 lbs., and 
of manufactured, 1 17,5(50 lbs., making a total of 33,577,463 lbs,, 
of which the quantity retained for homo consumption was 
18,695,779 lbs. Of the whole imports, the United States of 
America furnished 32,73r)„585 lbs., and the territories of 
the East India Company 5,849 lbs., or in the proportion of 
one to 5,596 ! Of the quantity furnished by the flast India 
Coni] laiiy, 983 lbs. only, worth £8 3s. lOd., consisted of un- 
manufactured tobacco. The manufactured tobacco amounted 
to 4, 8(5(5 lbs., and this consisted of snufi’and cigars; the first, 
originally at least, a h'rench manufacture, as already slated, 
and the second, to this day a manufacture of Certain Dutch 
colonists, resident in the British territories. The gross revenue 
derived by the United Kingdom from tobacco, in the same 
year, amounted to £2,835,581, of which the United State^i of 
America appear to hav e liirnished £2,743,975, or about ninety- 
six parts in tlie hundred; and tlie territories of the.Eaat India 
Company, supposing the whole of the tobacco imported by 
them to have been consumed in the United Kingdom, just 
£2,336, or in the propoition of about ono to 1174 of the Ame- 
rican contribution. So much for thg aid given by our Indian 
possessions towards the public revenue ! 

According to the American official Elements of exports and 
imports for 1827, tlie United States furnished Great Britain 
and her colonies with 33,726' hogsheads of unmanufactured 
tobacco, tO' afford frei^t for 18,463 tons of shipping. 
According to the proportion already staged of the respootive 
quantities of American and British tonnage employed in the 
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export trade of the United States with Great Britain, 12,70*2 
tons of this would have consisted of American shipping, and 
but 6,761 of English. Were India to produce the commodity 
in the same perfection as America, there would here he room 
for the employment of 18,463 tons of shipping, instead of 
5,761 tons, and this, along with the cotton already named, 
would make above 136,000 tons. The quantity of shipping 
employed in the conveyance of unmanufacturejl tobacco from 
the British possessions in India to Great Britain, in 1827, 
amounted only to 83 lbs. beyond three quarters of a ton ’ We 
do not mean to assert that even under the most favourable 
auspices, India could, or ought to be made to supply the 
whole demand of the ITnited Kingdom, either in cotton or in 
tobacco. But that, under a colonial system of any ordinary 
merit, she would supply a great deal which she doc'.s not now 
supply, appears to us self-evident. Such suggestions as these 
are not only of value to our Indian subjects, but wc^ must also 
add, that when a nation, in fnendshij) with us, jilaces our ex- 
ports under restraints, equally hurtful and impolitic to both 
parties, it may be useful to point out to her that vve have in our 
hands, through the simple and natural exjiedient of fair trade 
and free settlement, the ample and just means of retaliation. 

Of coffee, as the growth of British Tnciri, uo have very 
little to say, because, in reality, the prodiicti m of this 
article is too trifling to give room for deUiils. Small quan- 
tities of coffee have been produced, for some yeans back, by 
European .speculators in the southern parts of India, but 
it will .scarcely be credited, and yet it is strictly true, that 
the coflee plant, introduced a century ago into every genuine 
colonial possession of European nations, whether in Asia or 
in America,* should only have been intrtHluced into Bengal 
in the year 1823, and this, too, although its native country be 
within the limits of the East India Company’s monopoly, and 
although the Company's territory be nearer to, and has had all 

* In 1718 the Dutch began to cultivate coffee in Surinam ; in 1721 
the French began to cultivate it at Cayenne ; in 1727 at Martinico ; and 
in 1728 the English began to cultivate it in Jamaica.”— A treatise con- 
cerning the properties and effects of coffee, by Benjamin Moaeley, Jll. D. 
“ In the year 1762, or sev^ty seven years ago, the export of coffee frojoi^ 
Jamaica was 'stimated at 60,000 ^bs. weight, which is a great deal inore 
flian all Briti.sb India at present exports of its own growth.” — 



iiJong aikrmorr cxh nsue intercourse with, Arabia lha,n any ot 
the parties whieh huM; elsevv here cultivated the plant so early 
and so su( cessfully. A few enterprising^ and intelli^^ent JSnro- 
pefuis, <‘neouriio4id Uiereto by the promise. (»f permission to hold 
Jaiuis on lease, (foj- tins pin pose only,) commenced the cultiva- 
tion in the year wliith we have mentioned, and small quantities 
ofcolfoe ofexci'llent quality I lavi^ been already produced. There 
is no article of colonial produce which illustrates in a more 
forcible inunnei the benefu laJ eifects of European care and 
superinlendeiu'e than eoii<*4‘. In fact, the success with which 
it is grown and brought to market affords no mean test of the 
civilization ol‘ the nation or party prodv -ug it. Its geogra- 
phicvil limits embrace at least thirty d grees on each side 
of the equator. It is a hardy plant, ei.sily acclimated; nor 
is it remarkalily fastidious, even in point ol‘ localities, pre- 
ferring only mountainous tracts unfit ibr the growth of 
grain, the sugar cane, cotton, and other staples. It is only 
necessary to cast our eye over a common prices current 
to discover llie comprehensive range which the success- 
ful culture ol' this plant tmibraces. First of all we have 
it in its parent country, Arabia, luid then we have it in Java, 
Sumatra, Celebes, the Malayan peninsula, the Pliilijljiine 
Islands, the Island of Ceylon, and recently in continental 
India, nearly from Cape* C’oniorin to tlie tw enty-third degree of 
latitude. Again, we have it in almost the wlioW' of the West 
Indian Islands, in Brazil, Guiana, Colombia, and Mexico. If 
we except its parent country, where it still continues to be grown 
in the greatest perfection, owing to localities or circumstances in 
cultivation with which Furojieans are unacquainted, it will be 
found that its quality, everywhere else, rises in proportion to 
the quantity of skill, intelligence, and capital employed in its 
cultivation. Of this we shall give a few examples. The best 
coffee which comes into the English miuket, excepting Moclia, 
isDemerara, which, on an average, is, at present, worth 58s. 
per cw t. ; then v\e have Jamaica worth 51s., .la\a and Havan- 
nah worth 40s., Brazil worth 3Hs„ St. Domingo worth 37s., and 
Sumatra and Ceylon worth only 34s. lAKiking at this lisl^ and 
adverting to the character of the countries which produce 
them, we can have no hesitation in pronouncing that soil 
and cliniatc, however favourable, confer little advantage, 
except in so fai* as t^ey admit of a more favourable, and. 



oousequently, of a more careful arul aitelligont Inisbandry, 
und that, generally spejikinj;, all depends upon the skill oi the 
planter, and the address with which he brings his produce U> 
the market. 'J'he produce of Demeriiru is sn])erior to the pro- 
duce of Jamaica, only because the greater extent of good land, 
and its superior fertility in that colony, admit of a more success- 
ful culture. The produce of Jamaica is no less than 27 per 
cent, better than those of the far superior islands of Cuba and 
Java, a difference which can only be accounted tor by the supe- 
rior skill of the Jamaica planU^r, over the Spanish planter, in 
.Cuba, and the (Jo\ernment monojioJists in Java. Tlie 
jiroduce of Cuba, on the other band, is fi> c pi'r cent, better 
than the juoduci' of Brazil, which must be accounted for also 
hy the superiority of the Spanisli over th(‘ Brazilian cultivator, 
for the soil ot Brazil is at least equal to that of Cuba, while 
its eliinate apjiioaehes* nearer to that ol' the parent country of 
coffee. Hie coffee, of St. Domingo, once the best in the West 
Indies, is now excelled liy that of Jamaica by alioie 33 per 
cent.; but tlie intelligence of the Englisli plantiT is engaged 
in producing the one, while the oilier is cxinsigned to the rude 
and slovenly management of a semi-barbarous people. The 
lowest qualities of coffee in the Eurojiean market are those (jf 
Sumatra and (’eylon, which are grown_, with little oi* no Enro 
pcan superintendence, by two of the most uncivilized races in 
Asia, the Sftgalese and Malays. 

I'hii total (quantity of coffee imporUal in1/> all Europe in the 
year 1820, was 85,200 tons, and tin* consumptiim was esti- 
mabxl at 73,000 tons. In 1827, the imporUition was 111,000 
tons, and the consumption 05,000 tons. Tn the im])or- 

tatioii was 108,400 tons, and tlie consumption 00,000 tons, — 
the price in tlie latter instance liaving r-'s^i by 25 per cent, 
which shows that the supply, great as it appears to be. is still 
unequal to the demand. The average of the tiro last yeaill? 
importations quoted, given 110,000 tons, wliicli. at 50s. per 
cwt. shows that a commerce in thi.s single ailirh' is (ondugted 
hy the European nations wdth tHe tropu al ngions of the world 
to the extent of £5,50^,000 per annum. I'o wfiat extent does 
the Cnited Kingdom and her East Indian Coloftjes paiticipabi 
in, or contribute to this great and imi)Ojtant hratieh of trade 
In 1826, England imported 17,800 tons of ( offee, 8vhHe the 
single port of Hamburgh imported 17,600 tons, and the king- 
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tiom of the MTetherJands 29,200 tons. In 1827, England 
imported 21,400 tons, while Hamburgh impoited 23,800 tons, 
and the JSetherlands 30,300 tons. In 1828, P'ngland imported 
only Jh‘,500 tons, whereas Hamburgh imported 22,000 tons, 
and the United Netherlands 40,900 tons, or no less than 147 
per cent, more tliim the great emporium of European commerce. 

Of the 21,400 tons of coffee imported by Great Britain in 
1827, there was imported from the territories of the East India 
Company only 1(>83 tons, the whole (within a trifle not worth 
n«gning) consisting of the codec of C’eylon, Java, Sumatra, and 
Mocha, bix^ught for tfie most part circuito sly and inconve- 
niently to Great Britain flirough her Indhm } sessions. From 
these posscssi 9 ns little or no coffee is sent auy where, else than 
to England. Taking, therefore, th(‘. same valuation as in the 
former case, the territories of the East India C/ompaiiy contri- 
bute to a branch of trade amounting to <£*3,500,000 to the 
extent only of £84,150, or to little more than one-six ty-fifth 
part of the whole ! 

Wliile the exeliision of European capital and industry in 
India has hindered the culture of coffee in that country, it is in- 
structive to learn what the capital and industry of an inft^or 
peojile has been able to accom[)lihh in Brazil, a country, as we 
have already said, which, of‘ all others, bears, m soil and climate, 
the nearest rescniblaiice to our Eastern possessions. In the year 
1820 tlie quantity of coffee produced in Brazil amounted only 
to 14,900,000 lbs.; in 1822 it was 24,300,000 lbs. ; in 1824 
36,700,00011)8.; in 1826 4 1,600, 000 lbs.; and in 1827 57,900,000 
lbs. Here is an increase, in seven years, of 43,000,000 lbs. I’he 
culture of coffee has been prosecuted in the territories of the East 
India Company for a longer }>eriod than the one now stated ; 
hut the produce, instead of having increased, as in this case, 
l>y 288 per cent, is so trilling, in amount, that tlie commoility 
is not known, even by name, in tlie market of Europe. This 
is a fair example of the effects of colonization, under very 
unfavourable auspices, juid of the consequences of restraints 
and exclusions, under as favourable ones as c an easily l>e ima- 
gined, for, in the iirst case, we have Portuguese colonists, with 
slaves for labourers, and m the last, English capitalists, and a 
population of freemen to cultivate the soil. 

Of pepper we have but a few words to say. The only por- 



tions of the ContiuentaJ dominions of the Kast Jndia Company^, 
where pepper is grown, is the coast of Malabar; and from 
thence Europe was, at one period, supplied with the larger! por- 
tion of its consumption. That part, of India (U) judge from ely- 
mological evidence) is the jiarent country of the plant, fiom 
whence, however, it h;is spread to other parts of India, being, at 
the same time, still confined to the Eastern world. The loUil pro- 
duce of pepper for exportation has been estimated at 42,812,500 
lbs., of w'hich Malabar produces only 2,4 1 2,5001bs., or little more 
than one-fievcnteenth part. In 1812 the produce of pepper ip 
Malal)ar v as 3,238,540 lbs. Tn 1820 it fell to 2,4 1 2,500 lbs. The 
cause of this decrease in the cultivation is but txio obvious : a heavy 
export duty wfus at first levied upon llie comniodity, and then a 
land-tiix stdl lieavier, in the absurd and vexatious form of a tax ' 
on each plant. I'lie discussion of the East India ('ompany’s 
servants, respecting the mo<le of levying duties on this article, 
are exceedingly curious.* One officer proposed an export duty of 
twenty-seven jier cent., without considering that tlieAct of l\ar-. 
liament of IS 13 did not authorize the local government 
to impose new duties of’ customs, without ciatain iiiconve* 
niepj| references to England. Another, more knowing, proposed 
to evade the law by sub.stituting a land-t^iv ecjiial l/> one-fourth 
of the gross produc(i, which, in fact, as in tb;it tiibily-peopled 
country, where lands fitted for the growth of tlie jiejiper vine 
exist in an abundance too great to be occupied, and wliere, 
conseipicntly, no rent can exist, was v rtually a kind of excise 
upon capital. The land-bix, for reiusons evident enough, was 
preferred. In the mean while, the culture of pepjier w as carried 
on in Sumatra, Siam, and other barliarous countries free from 
land-tax, I'ree from rent, and free, for the most part., from cxj^irl 
duties ; nay, what is more remarkable still, it was carried on 
under circumstances equally favourable in one of the C'ompany’s 
own Eastern possessions. It was not in nature that the inha-' 
bitants of Malabar should have been able to carry on the <Jul- 
ture of pepper with such competition, and, cons(;quently, the 
pepper gardens fell into decay, or were abandoned. It is now 
understood that the tax has been withdrawn, but in all proba- 
bility after the iritetrievable ruin of the pepper trade. This is 
a good instance of the indiscriminate, short-sighted, inju- 

• Revenue Selections, vol Sj p. 
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dicious rapac ity of the Iridiai) (iovf^rumenl, an^J a strikiJii; 
ajtamplt; that ic^^ovanct* of g*t;neral pi iiipi})!**'- 'whiih lias afhMi 
charactcnzed its fiscal urrunffOiucnts In the yt'ar lS*i4, tii*' 
cjiiantity of pepper iruporlcJ hy (jlival lirilain was .s.^^Ul thM IW , 
and tWe exports tljs. In the same year the Lmletl Stales 

of America iiiijioilecl .‘hdOfi,9;34 lbs., and exported 2,21Jb,t)3‘d lbs. 
4'lie exports ol (ireitt Britain, in [iropctrtion to hei iiTHH>rt^, 
jherefoiv, w^c^re as tliirty-fonr to a finndred, wliile those ol 
Am<*rica were in the proportion of sixty -eiuht to a hundrcHl, 
in other words, ( xaetly^ twi< <‘ as i;reat ; hut this is hy^io nieanw 
all the differenee in fa\onr ol‘ llu; latter: *r, mdependont ol 
the exportf^ from Anienca direct, to whieli alone we now 

iilliuh^d, she fLirnislies, fnnii tlie. places ol ^rrowtJi, the greater 
jiajt of the consumption of the Continent of lairupe as 
well us that of Barhary, Asiatic I'nihey, and Konth 

America ; in short,, tlie princijKd pail of the* trade in this ailieh' 
is in her hands, while Creat Britain, or at least llie mulhei 
country, has no trade whatever of tlic same desiription. 

ft is scarcely necessary to say tliat tli(‘ cfih’f remedy for 
the evils which we ha»e [lointed out in the for<*going pages is 
FiUrojiean settloinent, or, more explicitly, the introduction ol 
European example — of fairopi‘an skill — ol' Euro[>e.aii enter 
])rise, and of European capital, 'flie Ibllowlng are samples of 
th(* arguments, if we may ns(‘ sncli a name for them, wdiicli 
have been aihbiced by tbe ad\ocal<\s of monopoly against it^ 
The Indians are a peculiar and a timid rac‘<\ and if Europeans 
were pennitted to bold land^ tlun^ would, in due course^ dis- 
possess the natis e inhabitants. Englislimen are a brutal race 
of men, excepting always the monopolists and their servants, 
and, if permitted to mix indiscriminately vuth the Indians, 
they would offer such \ lolenee to the peculiar usages of the 
native inhabitants, that the latter would be utterly disgimted— 
rftl^ against their masters, ami expel these masters the coun- 
try- If Europeans w'<*re to settle in fiulia, they wpukl soon 
trolomze thV country, and then;, Great Hiitain would lose hei 
thdian possessions exactly pi tSe same manner* in which slie 
lost her American colonie.s. If we civilize tJie liidH|iis^ or, in 
other wiwd*^* if w e govern iliem well, ihesfe^ Indians WSl became 
w ise an^ enlightened-^reb^I against us, ^xpel us the C|»iiii|try , 
itud establish a native government By way of corollary to 
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ihfse ominous and terrible objections, it is directly or i rub recti V 
irieuiuated th^ the East India Company is thje fittest of all 
human instruments for governing the Indians, — that nature, 
aa if it were, intended them for each other, — from all which 
it necessarily follow'S, that there is no^ governing India unless 
the administration monopolizes its commerce,* — that the 
Indians are enamoured of monopolies of the necessaries of life, 
or of staple articles of trade, — that they are generally fond of 
paying heavy and flucfuating taxes, instead of light and 
definite ones, such, for examjde, as paying yearly 50 or 66 per 
cent, of the gross jiroduceof the land to tlie Company, instead 
of a fixed and moderate land-tax, — that they are especially 
fond of being excluded from all offices of lionour, 4 !|ru 8 t, or 
emolument, having an odd predcliction for placing their Uvea, 
liberties, and projicrlies, at the discretion of the Honourable 
Company, — and, in shoit, that all innovation being hateful to 
them, they abhor ( hange, even when it is from absolute evil to 
positive good. There are few who will tliink a serious refutation 

^ Tn the parliam(*ntarv investigation which preceded tlie renewal of 
the Charter, no point was more insisted upon than the danger and 
pedtonre of separating the eomnicrriul from the political authority.' The 
power of the Companv to carrv on the administration, it wo* roundly 
asserted, would be wcalicned by such sepaiation 'fhj.s, in short, Was to 
insist that an union wdncli was scouted throughout, civilized Europe, and 
wdiich existed, even in Asia, onlv under the worst and most barbarous 
governments, which was not found in (’lima, or in Japan, or in Persia, 
or in Arabia, and to which oven Ilindosian wivs a stranger, under 
all previous forms of government, was and indispensable) utider 

the government of the East India Company. Adam Smith says, 
thatj in all political questions aflecting their own interests, (^ 4 ? ivryj 
advfce of merchants should be viewed with distrust. He certainly makes 
no exception in favour of merchants exercising a monopoly, still less of 
merchants exercising the powers of government, and whose interests are 
not only opposed to those of the public, hut to those of all other mer- 
chants. The propo.sition that a monopoly of trade in the ruling authority 
is useful and necessary towards carrying on the political coneems of # 
gfeat empire, is indeed too monstrous for reply. 7'he French mil^try, 
since the restoration, when pressed to abolish the monopoly of tohoce^^ 
admitted that if any other meoips could be devised of rftising an equal 
revenue they%ouId be happy to be relieved from ^'the too onerous cha^e 
of superintending the culture and manufacture of tobacco.’’ Here We 
have the East India Company praying to be burthened with the whole 
detidh of the commeire|»^pf the East, and even insisunl^ tliat it is unable 
to carry on the political business of a feighty empire without 1 

G 
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of such a?)siirtJitiea necessary; but in cose there should be 
we offer to them the following explanations, beginning 
^th a short review of the conduct pursued by the rest of man- 
kind in all ages, in situations and circumstances parallel to our 
owm,^ 

One would expect, from the assertions of the advocates of 
restrictions, that such relations as subsist between the people 
of India and ourselves hati no parallel in the history of the 
world. There are, however, many cases exactly similar in 
every essential point, and we shall advert to afew pf them. 
The Mahomediins of' Persia and 1 artary kept these same 
Hindoos in subjection for full sevc; centuries. They were 
rude, tfttey were intolerant, they j - rsecuted for conscience' 
sake. They were, at first at least, necessarily ignorant of the 
language, manners, and haV^its of tlui abi>rigiual inhabitants; 
and when they became accjiiainted with them, it was only to 
tlWt them with derision or contempt They altered the whole 
laws of the kingdom ; they imjiosed Mahomedan institutions, 
Vind a Mahomedan language. Yet, with all this, there were 
few insurrections against their authority ; and in the above long 
period of seven centuries not one successful case of rebellion. 
One;/race of Mahomedans. and one dynasty succeeded to 
another race and another dynasty, in the ilominion of India^ 
The patient and docile Hindoos quietly looked on, and paid 
their homage and their taxes to each successive conqueror. In 
a word, they submitted to braver and more civilized rac^s than 
tb^s^lves, which was m the natural ordm' of tilings. The Ma- 
homedans were, not prohibited from occupying the soil : they, 
fact, became possessed of extensive estates in lupd through- 
out the country ; hut the Hindoos w^ere not, in consequence, 
dispossessed. The Moslems constitute, at present, through 
emigration or conversion, full one-seventh part of the whole 
population ; that is, they amount to perhaps fifteen millions 
of settlers. Still the Hindoos held, after so many centuries of 
ru<|(j dominion, by far the larger portion of the land„^ down tp 
!|iie moment when we ourselves became possessed of the so- 
vereignty of the country. This rather a strong <^e. It may 
be rationally asked, will one of the most civiHaed and bumame 
of the nations of Europe, in a civilized act a wpisei or a 
weaker port than the semi-barbarians of Persia Tiirtary, 
in a very barbarous Will any one be so ir^tional as to 
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arguc> or any one credulous cnoug^h to believe/. Umt the policy 
on which thfeKe 'semi^iarbarians ncted-^not only with safety 
but with utility —nay, upon which their very existence depended, 
may not be puraued, at least with impunity, by the European 
administration of India, backed by the resources of a civilized, 
powerful, enterprteing, brave, and amhitiou^'nation ? Are we, 
througfb clumsy misrepresentation, and ai fictitious picture of 
national nianners incompatible with history and with human 
ij^ture, to be cheated out of our common sense into a belief 
that the yery circumsbmces w hich enabled our predecessors to 
make and to maintain conquests, arc to cause tlie destruction 
of otirs ? These predecessors acquired dominion, ajud they 
kept it'for whole centuries, ihrouf^h mere fortuitous cMjrration 
and settlement, and without any external support,. We, on 
the contrary, have the systematic support of a powerful feid 
willin" nation. Yet, in the very sjime spot, we are told tliSi 
the dominion of one set of conquerors is to be overthrown by 
the exact same means by which that of another was created 
and maintained. We our easy, j^ood-natured, but idle, 
countrymen, in jud{ 2 :in;^ of this very plain matter, to bring to 
their aid a small portion of that common sens*? which they are 
«o fond of having ascribed to them on ordinary occasions, and 
not suffer themselves to I>e deluded into a belief that what m^y 

(langerous to a monfjpoly of patronage, is equally m U) the 
interests of the sUte ! 

One of tli^ most remarkable examples of dominion main* 
tained by foreign conquerors for a succession of ages without 
revolt, rebellion, or expulsion of the conquerors, there being 
neither prdhilntion to the conquerors to own land, or colonize 
in any other manner whatsoever, is that exercised by the pre- 
sent race of Tartars over the vast empire of China, containing 
clouble'the -area, and near twice the p*>pu]atiori of our East 
Indian dominionf^ If the circumstances of this dominion be 
h/eonsidered, it will be found a much more w onderful event 
even the ^ablishment of our own extraordinary empiw|^f^ A 
mere tritSfe of shepherds, having nothing but their good 8WOi|^ 
to rely upot, effected the ^cs0iiqu<^t of the greatest,, and moit 
civilized empirl^ln Itie East, id a far shoiter time than wii 
taken of our Eastern dominion, and they have 

ke]^ peaceable pdi^sion for years. 'Fhey govern thkt 
empire apparently ^ without any extJ(|iordinary diffintlty, and 
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wilfc at few inBurrections as can well be expected in an over- 
peopled country, liable from that circumstance to dearths and 
^^iiies, and OOnseqiiently to the anarchy and disorder whicb 
arise out of them. They go a little farther than we do ; main- 
taining the military power, they surrender the civil into the 
hands of the native inhabitants ; we are not quite so generous ; 
we 8t‘ize the whole militaiy and the whole civil power, \to the 
entire exclusion of the conquered ; we take the most effectual 
mecuis to exclude capital from the country, as well as to with- 
hold from the Hindoos the example of morals, industry, arts, 
and science; and we end by proiiouncir „ such a form ad- 
ministration the most acceptable, pojn.iar, and appropriate 
which human wisdom could devise for the government of eighty 
or ninety millions of people, fifteen thousand miles distant 
frorift the power that essentially rules them. What figure would 
the conquerors of China have made in maintaining their domi- 
nlbtis, had they eontenterl themselves with the expedient of 
sending an army of some forty thousand men, with a few civil 
functionaries from the wilds of Taitary, to the rigid exclusion 
of the settlement and colonization of tlie rest of tlieir country- 
men?. The Chinese, united and intelligent far beyond the in- 
habitants of Hindoslan, would not have endured the silly ex- 
periment for a moment ; and fortunately for the Manchou Tar- 
tars, they had no East India Company to persuade them into, 
such a blunder. 

^ The illustration afforded by tlie history ofiid'urkish and 
Russian conquest and dominion is, perhaps, more in point than 
any othei’s, and we shall briefly refer to them. The history of 
Turkish conquest is shortly, but with sufficient accuracy, as fol- 
lows ; — A tribe of ^shepherds from Tartary wrests its Asiatic 
dominions from the remnant of the Roman Empire, — passes 
th^jpeljl^ont , — overwhelm.s the most civilized state of the 
fifteenth century; and keeps possession of the finest portions' of 
Et^iirope for three hundred and seventy-six years, the conque-: 
rors, even when fully settled and colonized, not exceeding in 
p||mber one-fifth part of the conquered inhabitants; many 
of the latter being scarcely less warlike thiui thbmselvea;-^ 
being for the most part opposed to them in religiop, manUm, 
and interests; and being, moreover, excitediHfcO, or^ahetted in; 
rebellion for at least a century back by a powerful and warl&e ' 
neighbour. To what are we to ascribe this permanency in the 
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Turkish dominion, under auspices apparently so.,unpropitious ^ 
No doubt in n great measure to the same which give 

stability to our own dominion in India, and which promise, 
under almost any probable circumstances, however blundering 
and unskilful our management, to ^ve it a long duAtion, 
namely, the diversity of languages, manners, religions, and 
interest!, of tlie conquered ; their ignorance of, and indifference 
to, political freedom, and the facility consequent upon all 
this, of employing them as tools for securing each other's sub- 
mission.^' About a dozen nations speaking as many languages 
form the aggregate of the Turkish population. Among twenty- 
four ng^lions of people, the conquerors scarcely form,^lf|irough- 
out, above on^fiflh part; yet this fraction 1ms been sufficient, 
taking the average of Turkish conquests, to have maintaine^^ a 
dominion of four centuries' duration. It is needless to add, 
that the making and maintaining of the Turkish conquests has 
depended solely on the principle of settlement and coloniza- 
tion* Two millions of Turks, possessing as governors no good 
quality, save personal courage, have, when settled in Europe, 
proved iidequate to a long maintenance ol‘ authority over eight 
millions of Christians, and others; but surely nine hundred 
or a thousand Turks, the proportion of the English to their 
Indian subjects, never could have effected such a purpose* 
The extravagant and unprofitable experiment, which the skill 
of the English on the one side, and the superior docility of the 
Hindode on the other, has rendered j>racticable in our cafte, 
would, in reference to the blundering barbarism of the Turks, 
and jhe superior energy and intelligence of their subjects, be 
too ridiculou'^ to imagine. 

The history of Russian conquests Is still more to our pur- 
pose. The Russians proceed on principles diametrically op- 
p<Wite to those we have adopted in our Indian admipistration, 
atid it is obvious to^ common sense, that they owe their succeis 
an^ their security to doing so. The nations subject tojfee’ 
Russian '^minion amount to about seventeen millions^bfM 
people spread over an area ^d to be equal to a ninth part of 
the habitable*globe, and that part tpo, one abounding in 
traqir4m£^ difficulties communication. Russia, like Great 
sM4|urkey, no doubt, much of the facility wit)l' ^ 
which she midntains "tier dominion, to the diversity of trites, 
religions, lan^iages/customs, and mciil^ of civilization idmost 
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infinite^ which prevail among the people subject to her au- 
thority. Among these there are about sixty distinct nations, 
Mdth os many languages ; and, as to forms of religion, we have 
the Christian and Mahomedan, with all their sects; we have 
Jews, Hindoos, worshippers of fire, and followere of the Grand 
Lama. The aggregate of energy; of the warlike spirit, and of 
the rude spirit of independence, is, however, far greater in the 
conquered sul)jects of Russia, than in the Indian population 
subyoct to Great Britain. If to this, again, we add the inferior 
resources of Russia, in comparison to England, or, what is the 
same thing, her inferior civilization, we take also into 
account the greater distance of her re* jarces, or, what is 
equivalent to this, her inferior means of speedy communication 
with her distant conquests, we shall be convinced, at oiice, 
that the task which Russia has to perform, in maintaining her 
dominion, is a far more diificult and gigantic one than ours 
in maintaining our Indian. 

Is it by creating monopolies ; by excluding the conquered 
nations from all share in their own government ; by confiding 
the administration to a little band of the friends of monopoly, 
taken at haphazard from the conquerors : is it by prohibiting 
the Cblonization and settlement of Russian merchants, lest 
Russian merchants, by their violence, should excite rebellion, 
or by their coarseness and immorality pollute her Bashkires, 
her Buriats, and her Calinouks, — that Russia has proved so 
eminently successful in holding a most discordant mass of 
conquered people in easy subjection ^ With respect to mono- 
polies, there exists but two throughout the Ruvssian dominions, 
originally conquered, or acquired by cession, those of ardent 
spirits and of salt* In every thing else industry and com- 
merce are perfectlfy free, and no distinction is drawn between 
thi^^JO^ttbrors and the conquered. With respect to exclusion 
from office there is none. In Russia, every office is opte to 
eyery class of the inhabitants, nay, foreigners are admitted to 
trie greater number. This is not a matter of virtue but of 
necessity on the part of the Russian Government. The task 

>n 

* The Russian salt monopoly is extremely mild ; it is, in little 
more than a piece of impenal oetentation, and briars Tevdliue 

to the state. The Government supplies the whole eiD^e at the 
price, and that price docs noVoxeeed 21d. per bushel. 
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of administration, in fact, is rather too difhcult to be trifled witli> 
and therefore talent and fitness have some preference over 
favour. Were the Tartars as docile as the HiXtdoos, and as 
good tax payers, we have no doubt the Russian Autocrat 
and, his Ministers, Avould soon contrive to make a civil appoint- 
ment to Siberia or Kamschatka worth, like an English one to 
Hindostan, four or five thousand pounds sterling.* 

With respect to colonization, eveiy one knows that it is the 
policy of Russia, not only not to discourage it, but to give it 
the most positive encouragemeni;. The Russian Government 
having no preserve of patronage to hedge in, — no territorial re- 
sources to throw away, affects no unfounded jealousy of Russian 
subject^. On the contrary, it has recourse to colonization as the 
cheapest, safest, and most eflicacious inetuis of maintaining its 
authority in its distant possessions. This course it has systema- 
tically pursued for full three centuries, and with a safety, success, 
and advantage which are sufficiently known. Russians are found 
as colonists from Wologda and Woronesch to Kamschatka and 
to Chinese Tartary. But the libemlity of Russia is far from 
being confined to native Russians, or to Russian subjects. The 
Russian Government may be said to invite all the world to settle 
in its dominions, and to have no more apprehension of strals^rs 
than of its own subjects. Among colonists of the latter 
scription are to be found Servians, Albanians, Wallacliians, 
Moldavians, Poles, Germans, French, and even English and 
Hindoos ! The Germans alone amount to near half a milliam 
Has the misconduct of these colonists driven the conquered 
inhabitants into rebellion ? — have they polluted the simple man- 
ners of the natives ; or have they proved idle and useless in- 
truders where they have settled ? Quite the contruiy ; — they 
have raised flourishing cities in the heart of Siberia-; explore<| 
mines of the useful and precious metals in the same countiy J 
cleared, cultivated, and peopled the desert banka of the Wolga, 

* The foiii^»vnng (in 1823) is the testimony of Malte-brun (no admirer 
either of the Itussiaas or their Government) touching the conduct of 
Russia to her conquered subjects. After observing that all forms of 
worship are free, he pnl^eeds thus, — “ he gouvernment Russe respects, 
avec poliU«geclaiK», tous les droits acquis, tous les privileges de 
proviiKws, les seuls, ohangemens qUe les phiipks 

confuii^f pfouwi^ font, general, flivourables k la libertc peTMonefles, 
industrielle et religieuse.”— Prectfir de la Gkoyrt^hie T. vi. 
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and, by the introduction of the silk-worm, the vine, and the 
olive, given a new character and a new aspect to the Crimea.* 
Such are the cheap, natural, and efficient means by which 
the Russian Government not only holds in subjugation wild, 
disorderly hordes of barbarians, often 3000 miles distant from 
its natural frontier, but by which it promotes the civilization of 
these hordes, cultivates and improves its territory, and extends 
and confirms its own authority. Instead of pursuing this ob- 
vious course, how would matters have stood with Russia had she 
followed the policy we have pursued in India ? What figure 
would the Russians have made in maintaining their authority 
over such countries as Astmchan, Sib ia,the Crimea, Greorgia, 
or the Mahomedan provinces recent!) acquired from Persia, 
had the Czar delegated his power to a joint stock company of 
Russian merchants residing in St. Pelersburgli, bolstering up 
tlieir authority by a monopoly of the trade with China, and 
conferring upon them the exclusive right of vending tea, now 
a necessary of life in Russia, to the rest of his subjects ? 

Our own country affords remarkable examjiles of a peace- 
ful submission to foreign conquerors, and of the benefits derived 
from the amalgamation of conquerors with conquered. The 
Romans (the relative states of society in the world being con- 
sidered) ivere, when they conquered Britain, substantially as 
distant from it as we are now from India; yet they subjugated 
a people more brave, more untractable, more un tameable than 
the Hindoos — occupying a country less accessible to invasion 
and conquest ; and, imposing upon them their language, laws, 
and institutions, held them in jieaceful subjection for between 
three and four centuries. There was no prohibition to Roman 
subjects to settle, to colonize, or, in a word, to improve the 
natives by their Capital, their industry, or their examplciS’-V The 
Stability of the Roman dominion appeal's to have been con- 
firmed by a policy the very reverse of this. Hume, speaking 
of Agricola, the ablest and the wisest of the conquerors of 

♦ To these advantages^ derived from the principles of colooizatioA, 
may be added, the growing trade of Russia with China, which is apw 
established at two other places on the frontier besides Kiachta. Tfie 
extent of this branch of trade may be inferred from the quantity of 
tea, *.^,200,000 lbs. yearly imported and consumc^d Kussians. It 

appears from this that the commerce of Russia with nHi ohly second 
in importance to that of Great Britain. ' 
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Britain, eulogizes him in the following strain, for doing that 
which a company of merchants would have us believe must 
ruin us: — “ He introduced law and civility among the Britons, 
taught them to desire and raise all the conveniences of life, 
riftconciled them to the Roman language and manners, in- 
structed them in letters and science, and employed every 
expedient to render those chains which he had forged both 
easy and agreeable to them. The inhabitants having ex- 
perienced how unequal their own force was to resist that of 
the Romans, acquiesced in the dominion of their masters, and 
were gradually incorporated in that mighty empire/' — The 
Romans were succeeded by the Saxons, a rude and {brocious 
people, who were equally successful in maintaining their 
autbprity. The Saxons were Bucceeded by the Danes, and 
these by the Normans. The Ancient Britons vever regained 
their independence. In fact, where shall we find in the page 
of history one example of a rude people permanently con* 
quered by a brave and more civilized race than then^elves, 
regaining tlieir liberty and independence, and expelling their 
conquerors ^ Another race of foreign conquerors may supplant 
ns in India; but we have nothing whatever to fear from its 
native inhabitants. The people of the East are, and have been 
in all ages, more passive and pusillanimous than the people 
of the West. The dark-coloured races are more passive than 
any of the fairer races of men. The Roman dominion over the 
more manly and freer nations (»f the West scarcely lasted six 
hundred years ; over the timid and subservient nations of the 
East it lasted one thousand years longer ; — such a prospect 
as this ought to satisfy our thirst for oriental dominion. 

The first argument of the monopolists against permitting 
Englishmen to hold lands in India, and to settle in the country, 
is the imagined risk which would arise from it, of imposing/ 
upon^Jthe facility and simplicity of the natives, and hi^ce, by 
fraud Off violence, dispossessing them of their lands, reducing 
them to the condition of helots, or exterminating them as if 
they had been North American savages. Such an event has 
never occurred in the world, in any period of the history of 
man^id, unless in ^ very few insulated cases of the most bar- 
bardfeil conqugtirs, in the rudest ages, and yet, to serve an in- 
terested puq|p8e,^%^^ now imagined to be quite possiUo. 
of Englishmen, and in the nineteenth century. 

H ^ 
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The only spots wttliin our immense dominions, in whicli 
Eiif^lishmen are permitted to hold lands, are the towns of 
Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Prince of Wales’s Island, Sin^^a- 
pore, and Malacca. There they hold lands generally on th« 
same conditions, and under the same laws with the natives. 
These (and they are so many little Tiidmors amidst a vast 
desert of despotic misrule and insecurity) are the only spots 
in which English capital can be invested in the soil ; whereas, 
native capital has the range of some ()()0,000 square miles. It 
might be expected, then, that under these circumstances Eu- 
ropeans would be the holders of t’ i greater portion of tlie 
landed propcirty in such settlemen . . the very reverse is the 
case. Tlie Indians are tlie liolders of all tlie native buildings 
in Calcutta, of all tlie public markets, and of the majority of 
tlie houses built by or for Europeans. This is still more 
remarkably the case at Madras. At J3ombay the greater por- 
tion of the landed [iropert}^ (jf the island is owned by the 
Persee.s. At Prince of Wales’s Island, Malacca, and Singapore, 
the Chinese, and natives of Malabar, share at least equally 
with Europeans in the ])roperty of the soil. 

The limited and jiartial experiments made eisewlicre, show, 
in a manner the mo.st indi.spu table, that wherever Europeans 
have eslablislied themselves, tlndr presence has not only not 
alienated the affections ol' tlie native inhabitants, but been 
productive of unmingled good.* In the single article of 
indigo, their skill has created a property to the yearly value 
of two millions sterling, an effectual addition to the real 
wealth uiui resources of the country, greater than it can 
rationally be proved, the East India Company has produced 
in two whole centuries. Tlie introduction of the indigo 
culture into a district is notoriously the [irecursor of order, 
tranquillity, and satisfaction : wealth is diffused through it ; 
and the public burdens, levied before with difficulty, and 
often only with the aid of a military force, are punctutUly 

• Bishop Heber, with his usual good sonsc and freedom from those 
local prejudices, so apt to bewilder the judgment of other Indian obser- 
vers, insists upon the necessity of encouraging instead of forbidding the 
purchase of lands by the English.” On the desirableness of this last 
measure, as the most probable meaens of improving lha country, and 
attaching the peasantry to our Government, says he, 1 find, in Calcutta, 
little difference of opinion.” — Journal, vol. ii, p. 306. 
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tjischargecl. Even the mlvo<-ates of the system of I’estriction 
nre obliged to confess this beiieficitil result We have not 
time for much quotation, and therefore we shall content our- 
selves with one strong case. Mr. St. George. Tucker, a 
Director of the East India Company, formerly a (Commissioner 
of Land Revenue in Bengal, and principal Secretary in the 
same department, tells us, in nearly as many words, when 
describing the necessary inequality of assessment to the land- 
tax, that in a particular estate the introduction of the culti- 
vation of indigo alone will be sufficient to double the value 
of the produce/' A country, of which the produce of the 
soil is doubled by the introduction of a single article of culti- 
vation and manuficture, cannot, it ought rationally to be sup- 
posed, be much injured in any other way by those who confer 
such a boon upon it. 

In whatever part of India Europeans have resided longest, 
and in greabjst numbers, there w(; arc sure to find the best 
understanding subsisting between them and the Indians, and 
surely this is what common sense would teach us to expect. 
There is one remarkable example of this, exclusive of that of 
the great commercial towns, which may bo worth quoting. 
The cultivation of indigo has been longest, most extensively 
and most succes.sfully conducted in the district of Tirhoot, a 
portion of the province of Bahar. Here are to be found the 
mo.st numerous and wealthy English planters, and the cor- 
dialiiy which subsists between tliem [ind the Indians is so 
remarkable as to be held up as a model, even by the servants 
of the East India Company themselves, though incapable 
of assigning the true cause for it 

The Britisli settlers in the provinces, notwithstanding the 
unquestionable and substantial benefits which they have con- 
ferred upon the country, became during the parliamentary m- 
vestigation, in 1813, the subject of indiscriminate invective on 
the part of the East India Company anil its advocates. The 
‘'civil wars of the indigo plantei*s,” as they were called, were 
"^^spoken of as things calculated to subvert an empire! It 
is remarkable that the whole of the disputes in question, — 
disputes enormously e^^aggerated, have .all bad their origin in 
the restrictions inrposod by the East India CoiTi]iany itself^ Or 
in Jaws which they are incapable of execu tmg. As we have 
already saifl, a British settler can neither buy land nor Uke 
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a mojtgage upon it. As to the state of law and police, beyond 
the limited jurisdictions of the Kinf^s Courts, the following is 
no exaggerated picture of it. Justice is there administered by 
one hundred and fifty unprofessional Europeans, — in tliis 
number being included judges as well as magistrates, assistants 
as well as chiefs, judges of ap])ellate as well as of primary juris- 
dictions. Limiting the jurisdiction of these persons to 500,000 
square miles, and to 75,000,000 inhabitants, it follows that 
each of the above unprofessional Europeans must administer 
justice and maintain jiolice over an area of 3,266 square miles, 
and over half a million of peopl* »gnorant of the locality of 
five square miles of the area in q’iestion, not acquainted with 
fifty persons out of the 500,000, and ha\ ing at best, as the 
natural and inevitable roiis(‘queric(* of their being strangers, 
but a sorry acquaintance with the language, manners, or 
usuages of any one man amongst so vast a multitude. It is 
no wonder that a King's (Jiief Justice in Bengal, in writing to 
a Minister of state upon this subject, should exclaim, “You 
may rely on it, and I hope the truth may not be learned in a 
more unpleasant manner, that the present system cannot go 
on.”* 

The principal quarrels which the indigo planters have had 
with the natives, (and they have had them just as often with 
each other,) are disputes respecting boundaries, the most fre- 
quent of all Olliers in India, and which are, indeed, inseparable 
from such a state of the law as prevails in the British provinces. 
** The commitments fur breaclies of the peace,” says the fifth 
report of the House of Commons, arising from boundary 
disputes, and otlier contests concerning landed property, are 
ascribed to the great though unavoidable arrear of untried 
cases, standing in some of the courts • since, by necessarily 
protracting for years tVie decision of suits, it frec|uently drives 
tlie suitors to despair, and induces them to run the risk of 
taking justice into their own hands, by seizing the objectin 
dispute, rather than to await the tardy issue of a process which 
threatened to exceed the probable duration of their own lives,” 
Matters liave by no means improved since this passage was 
written. In 1H15 ii appears that the decision of a suit in tlie 
Supreme Court of Appeal required three years and three 
months; in the provincial courts of appeal, three years; and 

^ fbtrf Justice T.tisVf I^ettcrtc the Earl oC UrerpooL 



in the provincial courts of first instance, seven and thirt3r 
months.* Is it to be wondered at, that in a country where 
justice is nearly unattainable, the strong should be disposed 
to take advantage of the weak ; or that when men ai*e for the 
most part left to themselves, opposed to all the arts of craft 
and chicanery, they should occasionally commit acts of 
violence? There is no magic in the name of an indigo 
planter that he should be able to escape from the difficulties 
which the very state of the law itself imposes upon him. 
Reform, then, would be more becoming than invective in those 
who object to his conduct. Kven the excellent and leained 
Bishop Helier, the author of the most interesting, popular, in- 
structive, and, therefore, useful book ever written on India, 
joins in the unmeaning clamour raised by the friends of ex- 
clusion against the indigo planter's ; he states, in plain terms, 
tliat this enterprising class of Knglish sojourners has done 
much towards disgusting the natives of India with the British 
character. I'his, to be sure, is but a casual exjiresssion in a 
private letter to a friend ; and as no such ojiinion is contained 
in his journal, it is probable tliat it was not his delilx.’rate con- 
viction, formed on a more mature consideration of the subject. 
We have, in fact, carefully perUvSed tlie journal and the letters, 
and cannot discover that the Bishop ever held any intercourse 
witli an indigo planter, or with any native oppressed liy an 
indigo planter. On the contrary, his Ijordshi[) almost inva- 
riably partook of the hospitality of, and receiv ed his information 
from, the high privileged sen ants of the East India Company, 
men opposed to the planters by liabits, interests, and preju- 
dices. His liordship ought to have done, in this case, as lie 
has done in almost every other, exercised his own better judg- 
ment, and not have given the sanction of nis high authority to 
a calumny without a tittle of evidence. It is pleasing, indeed, 
to reflect that the Bishop has refuted himself in a passage in 
another letter, at least as authentic as the first, where lie informs, 
as we have already stated, that the purchase of lands by the 
English, instead of being forbidden, ought to be encouraged, 
as the most probable means of improving the country, and 
attaching the peasantry to the Governmeiit.f 

• Judicial Selections, vol iv. p. 20 . 

f The following is the Bishop’s own account of the state of law, and 
af the manners and character of those to whom the planter is eiposed 



Except when the laws are bad, or badly administered, and 
a country consequently reduced to a state of anarchy, the strong 
cannot dispossess the weak. If the laws be tolerably adminis- 
tered in India, Englishmen cannot possess themselves of the 
lands of the Hindoos, except by giving a valuable consideration 
for them. Unquestionably the Hindoos will not part with them, 
except for eucli consideration, for they are a parsimonious peo- 
ple, and in all affairs of property a careful and acute people. 
If an Englishman give a just equivalent for the real property of 
a Hindoo, it is not necessary to say that this is an accommoda- 
tion and an advantage to the H doo, and not a matter of 
injustice or of oppression. The ilindoo proprietor may have 
more land than capital; he may be involved in pecuniary 
difficulty like the proprietors of other countries. By selling a 
portion of his estate, he may not only improve the remainder, 
but relieve himself from his difficulties. To deny him access, 
therefore, to the best market for his land, is not on^ no pro- 
tection, but a positive injury, as well to himself as to the whole 
society to w^hich he belongs. 

What would the landed gentlemen of England say of a 
law which prohibited the wealthy capitalists of London, of 
liiverpool, of Glasgow, and of Bristol from becoming purchasers 
of the estates, which they w'ere anxious to dispose of? Would 
they deem such a law a protection to their property; or rather 
would they not reprobate it in an act of deliberate spoliation ? 
What would be thought of a law, made for the protection of 
the Irish, which prohibited English capital fi*om being invested 
in the soil of Ireland, and made it a misdemeanour for an 
Englishman to be found in that country without a license from 

without laws: — “The greatest evil of the land here, as elsewhere in 
India, is the systein of the Adowlut Courts, — their elaborate and intri- 
cate machinery, — their intolerant and expensive delays, and the severity 
of their debtor and creditor laws.^’ Vol. ^,page 145. — “ They are decid- 
edly, by nature, a mild, pleasing, and intelligent race ; sober, parsimo- 
nious, and, where an object is held out to them, most industrious and 
persevering. But the magistrates and law 7 ers all agree, that in no 
country are lying and perjury so common, and so little regarded. Not- 
withstanding the apparent mildness of their manners, the criminal 
calendar is generally as Aili as in Ireland, with gang^robberies, setting 
fire to buildings, stacks, &>c. &c.j and the nuipber of children who are 
decoyed aside, and murdered for the sake of their ornaments, Lord Am- 
herst assures me is dreadfhl.*^ — Ibid, page 306. 



a Secretary of State ? The same general principles which are 
applicable to Ireland, are equally applicable to India. There 
may be trilling differences in the modes of their application, 
but these will be found trivial and unimportant. Human 
nature is pretty much the same in all ages and climates. What 
is fundamentally true of it under a fair complexion, is equally 
so under a brown or a black one. It cannot be transmuted to 
serve the interested purposes of patronage or party. When 
w(^ legislate for the Hindoos, in short, we legislate for men, and 
not for creatures of a clouded and egoistical imagination. 

It would be in vain to attempt tUf trace all the evil conse- 
quences which arise out of this prohibition of Englishmen, to 
invest their property in the soil; but there is one of a very 
striking and comprehensive character to ubich we shall allude. 
The interest of money in the commercial towns, where English 
law exists, is, certainly in no case, alcove one Inilf of what it is 
in the provinces, where the enactment and execution of the 
law is Icfti to the East India Company. Tins, however, is not 
all ; British subjects, beyond the limits of tlie towns in ques- 
tion, being prohibited from investing their capital in the soil, 
can receive no security upon lands, or tenements, and the lands 
and tenements of the protected towns are far too small in 
\alue to afford security for any considerable portion of the 
available capital of India. The effects of this are striking and 
monstrous. There is no lending of money on the security of 
real property, and the public funds necessarily become the 
only certain investment. While the profits of stock are mucli 
larger in India than in England^ the local government in India 
is, notwithstanding, always enabled to raise money at an interest 
very little higher than the Government of the Crown in Eng- 
land, at a moment that private merchants, even of the highest 
credit, will have to pay half as much more, and often double as 
much. During the Burmese war the East India Company bor- 
rowed money at five per cent, while the most respectable mer- 
chants and agents of Calcutta were paying ten. The East India 
Company, in short, as here exhibited, has taken advantage of 
its own wrong. It commands the money market by a law of 
it^ own enacting, on obvious encouragement to wasteful and 
profligate expenditure. The capital, which would naturally go 
to improve the agriculture and commerce of the country, is 
thus unjustifiably drawn off to the public treasury, 
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The second allegation of the East India Company is, that 
tf Englishmen were permitted to mix indiscrimlnatdy with the 
Indians, their offences agaj^ native usages would produce 
dangerous insurrections oot febellions, which would place our 
very dominion in jeopardy. This proposllipn, it should be 
recollected, is at diiject varia^effirith ^ 1^ and, therefore, 
if true, would piove taueib I» first base, the Hindoos 
are represented os aud.iihseiquioa^ that thi6y will 

submit to be taped C(ui o^t^w j^oiseSi^ns without resistance ; 
in the last, th^ ips imagined to be w SUh^tlve, to irascible, 
to pugnacious, so^ torm^ute, '&at W^ hpilc no msult ; 
(hey will nse in rd^iw if the iirttStt|<lr(t^o not understand 
their languages an^ |tUUUliar usage8,^kicit were, out of 
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s^veriu^ly labouied by the Kusl India tbinpany in llit^ dintusi* 
>iion5 wliicb led to the renewal of their lust Churtej’. Letulin^^ 
fjoestions to this effect were constantly put to the cloud of 
witnesses which they brought lo the bar of tlic House of Coni- 
mons, — ^to the same witnesses who confidently predicted the 
total impossibility of extending free trade, and wlio insisted 
that the Indians could consume nothing which we produced, 
and produce little which we required. The answei-s were 
always prompt, and the assertion broad and unqualified, that 
there was the utmost danger to be apprehended from the resort 
of Englishmen. The kind of ofiTencea against native usages, 
which, it was alleged by the Company and its friends, might 
tend to endanger our Indian empire, it is not very easy to 
render a distinct account of, because the charges in their very 
nature were as vague as they were silly and unfounded. The 
following is hardly a parody; — Englishmen might perhaps 
shoot peacocks ; they might not step aside to save the life of a 
pismire ; they might plague monkeys, or treat cows with less 
reverence than horses ; peradventure they might even slay kine 
to indulge a national propensity ! When chailenged tx> adduce 
examples of violations of native usages^ such as could lead any 
rational being to imagine might be productive of insurrection 
or rebellion, of course not one case capable of bearing the 
slightest exaipination could , be brought forward. One of the 
most intelligent witnesses adduced the case of an European 
suttler as one very much in point. H«, the witness, had, in 
the exercise of his public duty, given the said suttler permis- 
sion to live in the unoccupied house of an absent, native ; the 
native returned, and the suttler refused to quit the house at 
his requisition, and without the specific authority of the person 
from whom he derived his permission, which appeared reason- 
able enough on the part of the suttler. It tum^ ont that the 
suttler in question, however heinous his offence, was not a 
British-bom subject, but a Dane; one, in short, of the most 
orderly creatures of the European race ! " Had he been 
Englishman,’* continued the witness in his evidence, " he would 
most probably hare kicked out the owner for presuming to 
molest an Englishman in his castle, add it would have required 
a suit at law to. eject htm !” Here was evidence on which ® 
legislate for an empire ! 

.Another witness, an officer of high rank, and of some forty 

1 
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ex{>erience, having been challenged to produce wex 
umple of the evil C4)nsequcnces *of the settlement of Europeans 
in India, upon which he had expatiated in general terzna, 
afiduced the case of two Europeans who lost their Uvea for 
having d/fentled the prejudices of certain Brahrnins by shooting 
4 monitey. 'I'he Bruluuins pelted them with stones. To effect 
their escape, they made an attempt to swim the river JumOa 
on horseback, and in that attempt were drowned. Here it 
turned out that the offenders were not merchants or agricul- 
turalists, but servants of the East India Company, a couple of 
cornets of dragoons. The reader may imagine, that a people 
who take violent umbrage at so a peccadillo as tlieaboot- 

ing of a monkey, must be rather bajd ^ deal with. The case, 
therefore^ deserves this short explanation; the martyred monkey 
in<|uestion was not a wild monkey, aa his untravelled fancy 
might suppose, but a pet monkey, -^oue of a herd of pet mon- 
keys belonging to certain learned Brahmins at the celebrated 
seminary of Mattura, and daily fed ^from the hands of these 
clerical worthies* There is not »n admirer of pet monkeys in 
England, lay or ' ©lerical, who would not have been equally 
iUdignant upon a like occasion. 

The prejudices of the Hindoos, on the point just alluded to, 
have been mightily exaggerated. It is true they believe 
that the soul of a drunken grandsire msty be embodied in a 
hog ; of tt wise one in that of an elephant ; or of a pious one in 
that of a bull. They do give credence to such fooleries, and to 
viwious others; and they have, consequently, a kind of disin- 
clination, but not a very violent repugnance, to Ijc accessary to 
the death of $uch possible pr<^nitors ; but this is all, and 
they certainly do not, as some have supposed, actually wrorship 
any description of axnmals. It is notorious, that cattle and all 
other animus are slaughtered in thousands, in all the p(rin- 
cipal towns, long resorted to by strangers^ the Hindoos not 
only not taking offence, but often, as owners of markets, as 
^rchants, and as shopkeepers^ deriving emolument from such 
[ing.^ ‘ 

* bad always h«»ard, attd fiiffy behevipd till I came to ladla, that 
it waa a grievous erhae, ia the opinion of the BrahmitM, to eat the 
or shed the blood of any living creature whattevor. I bttve now, tnyseJf, 
seen Utahmms, of the highest eaite, cut off the lieads of goatsat a sa- 
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The beliet of anknotl' wortjbii^, on the part, oi’ HincU>o»» 
however, wajs, at one time at least, pretty current amouf; 
Euvopeansi We uemembep hearing rather a curious example 
oi’ this* ia. m fitr aa tegjoLwied an allhged worship of pencoclcs. 
Al British* officer, at. the heatli of a detachment, entered the 
]V£^ratta fccwitieri aiwi; lauctably resolving to respect the pro- 
yadieesiof the natiives.an tiu^haad, gave the following sample 
of his acquaintance; with Hindoo mythology, in an order oi the 
day : — ^ Peacocks^ being the gods of this country, no one to pre- 
sume to shoot them onany account whatsoever*" Now, the real 
history of thia supposed peacoctworship was as follows : —There 
are fbw or no wild peacocks^ in the aoithem parts of India, 
but a great many dwmestio ones, tlie common property of the 
villages, roosting on the tops of Bie houses, nesting in the 
neighbouring giwves, and feeding in the corn-fields belonging 
to ^ peasonti^. In short, they are pretty much m the same 
state, but a gc^'deal tamer; than the pheasants of a preserve 
in (his coimtiy;. llie* above good-natui'ed officer was right in 
hiai conduct, buJb wrong kt the motive. A French general^ in- 
vading thia coumay, arid derirous of concSiialing a very in- 
ftuential. and respectable class of the inhabitants, might just as 
reasonably have issued such an order as^this to his army : — 
'' Pheasants and partridges being the gods of the country 
gentlemen of Engltand, ito one to* shoot them on any pretence 
whatsoever." 

The two cases above- alhided to wei« the only examples of 
the evil coasequennsea of settfement and ooloniznition brought 
fbrward by the Bast India Corii|ratiy^ during a discussion of 
three years' contimiaace* them, Mr. Courtenay, 

then Secretary to the Board of Coatroh stated, in his place in 
FarUament, that the* examphss adduced gmountcxl to such 
twaddle as could not be liatenied to with- common patience- 
Even the bte Lord L(mdoiid^ry acknowledged that the idea 

ctifice t4> sn 4 1 know, from the testimony of Brslimins* 

as nom other* soorees, that not only hecatombs of animals are dfmh 

offered in this mannea as a most meritorious act, (a Ruja, about 

fivs' years- bajok, ofibred sisty thousand in one fortnight^) but that any 

person, Brahniias not excepted, readily; of the fiesh of whatever 

been offered up to one of tbhlr divinities, while among 

othri castes, mutton, pork, venison, fish, (any thing but and fowk,)^ 

are consumed as readily as in Burope /’ — JmirMil yri* ii- p- 370 
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of ^'oloiiiziition in India, with all its attend ant dangers, were » 
pure c liimera.* 

Who, it may ))e asked, are most likely to offend the preju- 
dices of the natives of India ^ — the flights of raw aspirants for 
plQiCe and power [)ouied annually by tlie East India Company 
into India, — persons vested with the name or authority of Go- 
vernment ; or merchants and traders, who have no connexion 
whatever with it, wdio are even publicly denounced by it as 
intruders, and whose success, safety, and comfort, must there- 
Ibre depencl upon prudence, forbearance, and conciliation 
VV e pronounce, from long expeficncc, that for one trader who 
violates the prejudices or usagei^ ' : the natives, there will he 
found twenty civil and military em^doyh who will do so; but 
by whatever party such offences ar*' given, they are but trivial, 
and of very little moment. As the settlers and colonists in- 
crease, the number of such offences must diminish, because in- 
formation on both sides will have improved. .After the fii-st 
few months — even in the most desperate cases, after the first 
few years — no European oft’ends native prejudices, nor do the 
natives ofl’end hiS : a very limited period, indeed, is sufficient 
to reconcile the^n to each other. If this be the case with the 
original settlers, where is to be the danger from their posterity, 
born and bred in the country ^ 

It is l»eyond all doubt, that the present system of ruling 
India is distinctly chargeable with all the vices and incon- 
veniences which are so liberally ascribed to settlement or colo- 
nization. llie very essejice of that system is to bi ing into 
perpetual collision wnth the Indians a perennial stream of 
youthful strangers at the most indiscreet and imprudent age, — 
these strangers, too, tax-gatherers or task-masters. Surely 
human ingenuity could not have devised a more effectual 
method of keeping a people governing and a people governed 
in a condition of more real alienation and estrangement from 
each other than this contrivance, — a contrivance which, al- 
thoi^h the creature of accident, and the offspring of the false 
atld^foolish theory of an ignorant age, is declared by its friends 
tAbe the very perfection of human wisdom; a plan, in short, 
devised, as if it were by nature herself, for rendering one hun^; 
dted million^ of the human rare nintually useful to each other. 


i in Ilfinsc of Cfioimons, Mnich 2*2, ISl i 
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and happy and contented xn all their relations. Under tfiiisr 
lauded system the governed rarelv see the governing party 
before the age of 10 or l«. If the governing party be good for 
any thing, they seldom see them beyond five and forty. By 
the rigid principles of this jintbsocial system tlie conquerors 
and the conquered ought not to see each others infancy oi 
childhood, or early youth, or old age, or even the whole ma^ 
turity of e^ch other’s manhood. Englishmen, by this system, 
are never to he naturalized in India. They are never to ap- 
pear to the Hindoos in the relation of fellow-countrymen. 
The parties, in short, are to have no mutual interests, no 
mutual sympathies, no opportunity of knowing or being known 
to each other. 

Tliose portions of our dominions in India in which the 
greatest number of European settlers exist, are invjuriably 
found tube the most orderly, tranquil, wealthy, and prosperous. 
Those in which they are carefully excluded are not only the 
poorest, but the most subject to msurrection. The acts of tlie 
Government and of its servants have occasioned a good many 
tumults, a good many insurrection^, and a good many military 
mutinies, but the advocates of restriction have never ventured 
to assert that a private merchant, or a private trader, has l>een 
implicated in any act of public disorder. The mutiny and 
mjissacre at Vellore were produced by the impertinenrt dnd ill- 
judged interference of the public officers of Government with 
the dress and pay of the troops. The tumult at Benares was 
produced by an attempt to impose an iliSpopular tax. The 
more .serious insurrection in Boliilcund was produced by the 
same cause. The mutiny of the native troops at Bamickpore, 
and the massacre which followed it, Vv^renotoriouKly occasioned 
by the Government or its oflicers refusing to listen to some 
palpable, and afterwards acknowledged and redressed, griev- 
ances. No private individual, black or white, had any share 
in the transaction. The general rising of the province of Cut- 
tack^ which took the Calcutta authorities by surprise^ < 

duced by the misconduct of a public officer. Thero was not^^ 
merchant or trader in this* extensive but poor province at 
whose door tlie blame might lie laid. But these are light and 
mtwlem instances. The farther we go back in the history 
our connexion with Indio, the ihore flagrant are the examples 
which Mill occur to us. In proportion as we find ttie charac- 
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of niercliant and sovereign united in the Indian government, 
—in proportion aj& the private adventurers are few in number, 
and as trade and government are, exclusively, or almost ex- 
clusively, in the hands of the Company, examples of oppression 
and rebellion become more numerous and more notorious. We 
shall one or two strong and incontestiMe cases. In ^ 
year 1781, the rash, arbitrary, and unjustifiable conduct of 
W arren Hastings, in ofimng on unprovoked insult to native 
prejudices and native feelings, threw the great and populous 
province of Benares into a state of general insurrection, which 
nothing could quell but a large a ‘nay. This was the much- 
admired Governor of the East ln*U 4 . Company, a man of un- 
doubted talent, versed in the languages, manners, and institu- 
tions of the natives of India, a^d who was brought up in 181(1, 
before the House of Commons, to give evidence, touching the 
impossibility of extending the commercial intercourse of Great 
Britain with India, the danger of violating n&tive usages, the 
excellence of the existing order of things, and other matters 
equally true and edifying. Now, had the said Warren Has- 
tings lieen a merchant, or an indigo planter, in all human 
probability he would not have touched a hair of tihe Rajah 
Cheit Singh^s head; certainly he would not have wantonly 
arrested his person, and, by this flagrant insult to the prejudices 
of his subjects, brought on a formidable insurrection, lb be 
guilty of such indiscretion, it was! nfecessary to be duly clothed 
with authority ! 

The most noted examples, however, of the misconduct of the 
Company’s servants, and of the evils prising out of the union 
of tmde and power, are those which took place immediately 
after the victories which led to our eventual sovereignty ni 
India. In Bengal, not only the Compimy, but the Company's 
servants, claimed an exemption of duties on trade for them- 
selves, but insisted upon an infliction of duties upon all others.* 
This nd(!^arily threw a complete monopoly of the whole trale 

* His patience (the Naboh^s) wa» aeaFly exhaasted ; he now, there 
lore, exeented hi& reshlutioa of aha^naing all duties on the transit of 
goods, and laid the interior ttade of his country perfectly open. The 
fjonduct of tha0ompany*8 servants, upon this occasion, fu^iiea one W 
the most reniprkable instances upQ%reoord of the power of interest to 
extinguish al) sense pf justice, and even of shame. The> had hitherU^ 
insisted, contrary to all right and all precedenb that the government of 
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of the country into tlicir hands ^ the native inhabitants vcre 
deprived of their commerce, and the pnnce of revenues 
Anarchy, wars, and revolution^ of nine years* continuance, were 
the consequence The Court of Directors, it is true, acknow- 
ledged that the disorders in question were producetl by Uie 
miaponduct of their servants : they disapproved of that oonduct, 
and forbade the private trade ; but th^ had no sooner pOf>- 
sessed themselves of the sovereignty of Uie country, than they 
seued upon salt, the principal branch of it, as an article of 
monopoly for their own benefit, md salt is at the present mo- 
ment vended to the Indian consumer at about four times the 
price which it coat in the period of anarchy just alluded to ’ 

In the discussions of 1813, the East India Company was 
not satisfied with a mere denundiatioli of the general principle 
of the free settlement of Englishmen in India, they declared 
tbat the bare circumstance *of a partial opemng of the trade 
must produce fhdi am linmndation of tme-^bom Englishmen as 
would sap the foundation, and finally** overthrow the whole 
fabric of onr Indian empire. The eicpci^nce of tibe Jast four^ 
teen years has not verified this ommeiis progpi^cation. Hhe 
whole nuiriber of Euffcqieali setttefB in Bengid> uncomiedted 
with the public sOhnce, is about two thousand ^ven hundred, 
.and this, let it be observed, mdcides foreigwers as we0 as 
Bntish-bom subjects; in 1813 it was oue ^emsaraS six hun- 
dred. At the other presidencies, iSie vrhole necesston, 'certainly, 
has not amounted to two hundied persona. 'Ibe inundatton, 
therefore, which was immediatefyto sap the foundatiom, and 
finally to overthrow #ic vaslt fidihcof out empire, has amounted, 
in fourteen years, only to about uilf|l(OUsand thme hundred 
persons, all employed in the pea^^l pursuits of industry, 
without an hour’s leisure for pditms or squabbling ' 

The advocates of xestriction hare^ further urged that free 
settlement would espedally give rise to a danghrous influx of 
needy and proftigate advettinreis. How ttre needy and profljif^ 
gate adventurers to pqy for a passage across half the ^ 
Do neec^ and profli^^ iidventarem undertake a -of 

* / 

T ' 

the catmtty shoaU dteir good* firom duty, they Ww Insisted 

that It dioald Upon the goodi of «& dpier trader* | 

aeeneeii it as gttUty pf yteace fhe ^nglbb nation 

canso it proposed to Htrtor^ d/ BrM49l4m^yiA. ii 



, expense to New South Wales, where room and climate 

;ure moj c suitable, and the distance not much greater ? Needy 
and profligate adventurers go to the latter country with the 
assistance of the State ; they could only find their way to 
Tnrlia with similar assistance, which it is to be hoped the Stait? 
will never grant. In fact, the existing restrictions are answer- 
able for any disproportion of exceptionable persons which may 
now exist in the European population of India ; and, after all, 
the number is very trifling.*’*^ Men of character in general are 
unwilling to infringe the existing laws, bad as they are ; men 
of indifferent character infringe them without scruple ; and the 
worst class of Europeans in India ,re, in fact, runaways from 
the East India Company’s own ships, notorious among British 
shipping for the badness of their crews, — men who, but for 
this channel, could never find their way to India at all, or who, 
if they did, would, in a free intercourse, constitute but a trifling 
fraction of the whole. In reality, from the very nature of 
things, th^ free adveflturers to India would of necessity be 
composed of the most respectable emigrants that ever quitted 
oue shore for another. The length of the voyage — the state of 
society in India — ^the character of the climate, would inevitably 
preclude the resort of such emigrants as were not possessed ot' 
what India stands so egregiously in need of — capital — talent 
— acquirement — integrity, and enterprise. For vice and 
profligacy the Indians, have no demand ; the market is already 
stocked! 

The account now given is amply corroborated by an official 
statement mode in the House of Commons during the last 
Session of Parliament, on the presentation of certain petitions 
from the inhabitants of Calcutta.-}** It appeared from this, 
that in a period of eleven years, or from the opening of the 
trade in 1814, down to 1825, the total number of persons, iu- 

The English part of the population (of all India) is perhaps as 
i^spi»((Habie a community as any in the universe.”— J. Mdcclm, The 
woifhy author, after this compliment to his countrymen in India, having 
lather purpose to seire^ which it is not our present object to touch 
upon, process to draw * wbtile, hdl traly incomprehensible dUtinqtinn 
between a public and ** a community.” 

} Speech of the l^htji[on. Chas, W. Wynn iii his place in Farlia- 
niciu, June 182 t^. 
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<lu(linp^ women, and childi’eu, who had hjjjpHed fot han 
to pjcKeed to Indiu^ amounted only to ^43, and jfchat pf ihesi 
159 were refused pei mission If the whole applications, tlien 
had been complied with, theoverthiweis of oui Indian empii 
—the invaders who were to subvert the dominion of the sue 
eessois of the Mogul, with their standing army of 300,()0( 
njien, — would have amounted to about 85 per annum, (mis 
nhievous women and childi^en included But as the wisdon 
and piudencc of the Directors of the East India Company 
averteef a portion of the danger, the mvatfers in r^uestioi 
amounted only to 71 and a fraction. The Dircctois, it seems 
had refused permission to two hundred pei’sons, l>ut, m foiiy 
one cases, their judgment, in this important matter, was over 
ruled by the Board of Contiol. Of the one hundred and filly 
nine persons w ho received ^ no siitisfucfion, some were refuser 
because they weie servants, and might interfere with half 
castes; some because they were intended as clerks to meicanlth 
Jiouses, and might displace the same half-castes, and sorn 
because they could not satisfy an East India Directoi, lha 
they could live in India without his assistalicc. "With resjiec 
to the fii*st class of persons, it is though to that half-caste 
tiie never employed as servantif in India, ^md therefore th 
ground of objection is invalid. With respect to the secom 
class, the meaning of the objection can only be that th( 
East India Company’s regulations havn^, contrary to al 
lustice, incapacitated the children of Europeans, bom of nativi 
mothers, fioin all elevated and honourable office, the Compani 
coolly turns round upon its commercial lival, fitos a minimun 
for their wages as clerks, and sadkl|c^ the freetrader with th< 
whole charge of maintaining With r^rd to the thne 

class of pei-sons objected to, one w6nld Suppose that a mar. 
who can afford to take the trolt^lo of dahcitjg attenrlance a] 
the East India House for a license, for a month or two ; whe 
must canvass for sufficient interest to obtain ft; who can giv< 
security to theQmipimy to the extent of five hundred pound^] 
f for this is alw^ayajUtken,) who con afford to pay £30 8t(f||ting 
in fees and stampif for his license; and who can furfibor affdW 
to pay for a or five months^ passage to India,— may 
safely he left to nis own exertions and bis own resources, and 
js not likely to become a burthen to the East India Compopiy 
or any oiie The truth is, that l^tTlove of a little pa- 

% 
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tiotiage, and no appieheiiHion eithei of settl^ent or coloniza- 
tion, was at the bottom of the refusdlb. For the first few years 
iifter the opening of the free trade> the number of licenses, in 
despite of the spirit and letter of the act of Parbament, was 
'limited to a very few, m order to create or maintain that 
j)atronage> it is only very lately, and chiefly since the 
ptirlianieutary investigation in lb20, that they have been 
gmnted with comparatively less difficulty This country is 
ovoi flowing with capital, and, above all, with an unemployed 
population, and the Goveinnient ol the country acknowledges 
the fisict, legislates for it, and even advances large sums of 
uion^y to encourage emigration. TM East India Company 
IS actuated by different motives, and steps forward to coun- 
teract the provisions of the Legislature, by exacting fines and 
illegal indentures from the emigrant to aggravate tlie natural 
difficulties and expenses of a passage over half the globe ! 

The next objection to the settlement of Englishmen in 
India is, that if this were to take place, the native inhabitants 
vsould he exterminated, and the cplomsts, in due course, de- 
clare their independence pf the mother country, after the 
example of AiUi^ea. This tao^ chimerical and absuid posi- 
tion hardly deserves an inquiry, or a serious answer ; but in 
case there should be any one, unknown to us, silly enough to 
give it cretleiice, we shall condescend to the trouble of refuting 
it The first thing which must occur to^ every rational being is, 
that there is not one point of similitude in the pretended 
p^'allel between India and America. Colonization in India, 
in the strict jneOning of the term, is impossible, without the 
ext^rmmation^^jOr the vety next thing to it, of above one hun- 
dred millions' bf humau beings: we might as reasonably talk 
of cdlohizing Ireland, > and extennino^ting the Irish ! 

]^J[ow, with respect to the extermination of the Indians, a 
very few words will’ suffice. No agricultural people have ever 
been exterminated, even by the most barbarous conquerors, 
X*fotwith«tanding the badness of the Government of 

AmWica, and the cruelties first inflict^ upon the American 
$ttdlans^ modem inquirers are distinctly of opinion that the 
I^emvians and Mexicans are, at the present day, more numer- 
ous than they were under Atohualpa and Montezuma. Ravages 
have been extemilna;|^ in a few cases through their oivn vices, 
[ -^through the use pf ardefit spirits, idleness and its concomi- 
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tants, poverty and starvation. But tlie tlkidooa aie no 
savagesj; they are far monft civilued than the Mexicans and 
Peruvians ever were , and as Englishmen of the nineteenth 
century, it is hoped, are not infel’ior to the SpiSniards* of the 
sixteenth in humanity, there is surely as ground to expect 
their extermination, ^ 

" ^ Anglo- America and India stand ositweire in complete con- 
trast and opposition to each other in referOMioe to the question 
of colonization. America, when colon^ed, was destitute of 
inhabitants, or very nearly so, and 'at the moment of emanci- 
pation the wages Of day labour were perhaps not leas than 
£>^Q a yea?*. The British territories in India are peopled 
throughout to the extent of one hundred and twelve inhabitants 
to a square mile, and the wages of common labour are got 
above £3 per annum. America^ when ripe for independence, 
was peopled by one race of free men, having the same insti- 
tdtions, religion, language, and interests: m India 

there are at least thirty tribes or nations, speaki^ as many 
distinct languages. » There are several forms of religion, and 
these again are tooken down into sects castes, the fol- 
lowers of ^hich are fWl of antipathies Wards each othei. 
The Indian nations; in shbrt, unknown to each other* destitute 
eyen of a common medium of communication, have no com- 
mon interests, and, therefore, no common feeling hf national 
ind6peindence.*= The notion of their conspiring or combining 
to rid themselves of the dominion qf Is purely 

chimerical. Who, in fact,, in this va^ Werogeneous moss, 
are to be deemed' the strangers? ^ The Mahratt^s afe os much 
strange to people of Bengal, # to those of^ the Carnatic, 

* “ This part character^ ia a rudiii and wilder fonn, 

and debased by much alloy of trem^y Slid i 9 oonspicuows 

in the smaller and less good looking inhabitants of Rajpootana and 
Mklwa, while the moimtnms and woods, wherever they ntcnr, show ^ 
specimens of a race entirely differeni from all tho^, and in a state 
society scarcely efrSited above the savages of New liolland or Niw 
Zealand ; aSid the iidl^bUants, 1 am aSttired, of the Beuan, %thc 
presidencies of JkiKatM knd Bombay, ore different from t^osc which , 
I base seen, and^e^ ea^ other, as th« French an^ Portngnesc fS-om' ' 
the Gr^s, Ckrmaii^^ B^es j so idle is it tp ascribe 1|iiiform»ty of cha 
ractp tO|beinliabHa^t|i of a country so extensile, and subdivided by so 
msmy almost impagWlc ihoantatiis and Journal, Tor‘ 



asWeau, and, Without doubt, wq^ld be much more nnuel- 
^ come ones T)ie Si iks aie stiangcib^ to the Mahrattas, and 
^either Hould^lJUbmit to the other’s barbarous rule far more 
onwillinoljr than to ours Some fifteen millions of Mahoqie- 
dans, difTeiiiig /Vom each other in nation, in sect, and often 
itt language, are opposed to a Hindoo population of some 
eightj-five millions— nay, opposed among themseh es to eaeh 
othei Where aie the materials for unaninuty of purpose, for 
conspiiacy, oi foi eombiliation, in this most dLScordant mass 
of human beings P 

The Amencans tvhen ripe for mdei n^ence, were a free, 
bold, manly, Oneigetic, highly-civih/ed people. The In- 
dians know not what freedom is: they ar% for the most part, 
a |imid, often an effeminate, and, as a nation, a feeble race of 
semi-barbanans. In every circumstance, in short, in which it 
can be possible to institute a comparison, the Indi.uis and 
Anglo-Amencans are the very antipodes of eaeh other The 
states of society m the two couutnes are, withdnt eitnggcration, 
more dirtmllar than m China and Lapland. We and others 
conquered the Hindoos, because they were feeble and disunited 
They are now, and they always have been, readily retained in 
subjection, for tlie same reason that they Were easily conquered 

The colonization of India, m may be seen from this state- 
ment, IS impracticable; but, although there may be no room^ 
for colonuation, there fe ample room for settlement, m a country 
of fertile soil, far mom thinly peopled, after all, t^an any part 
of Europe, and a couuUy, too, icdthout capital, knowledge, 
morals, or enterprise. Mere day-labourem, of couise, fjiere is, 
generally speaHing> no rOOm for; but there is room for 

skilful mechanics, for ^tgriculturol, for com^nae^oi^, and even 
for manufacturing The free set^tement of all these 

classes, under and suitable laws, will piove the only 

means of civilizing and humanising the inhabitants of India. 
Our coitt*^trymeb, living amongst them, will instruct them in 
arts, in science^ and m morals; the wealth asid resouieesof the 
county will be improved; the ilw|oo8 wfll rise m tlie scale of 
erMiasation, for ib«y fiave sufficiently evinced that they possess 
both the capacity an^ 'ineliuatioii to do ao leave it to the 
abettQis of restriction to point put what evils arc likely to 
spring from suck chafes \ 

^ We have said thailhe^ la<no room for t oloni 2 at,inh in i n/iia. 
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ftt least for European coloni/ation There arc some exceptions 
to this rule . India, taking it as a whole, is not a ijensely, but 
a thinly peopled country; one hundred and inhabitants 

, to the squaie mile, is not such a popnlatidit a territory of 
such general fertility and extent ought and Stiight maintain. 

' The fiict is, that ntauy parts of India are mer-peopled, others 
vety thinly peopled, r^d some, indeed, almost destitute ol 
inhabitant. ,,jSome fisrUle, tracts 4o the alluvial plain of tlie 
Ganges cci^n fonr hundred, 6v®)iundted> and even six hun- 
dred inhabitants to the square mile, wljfle the table lands ore 
thinly peopled, and the mountains often destitute of inhabi- 
tants 4togcther. Mtmy of 'the rich valleys of the great snowy 
range, for example, wqnld, for room, temperature, and salubrity, 
admit of the settlement of Europepn colonies. As the climate 
is remarkable for its salulwity, European colonization is beie 
gradnally admissible; we say gradually, because from distance 
and expense, there is, obviously, no oilier means of introducing 
it. Even in some of the warmer pirts of India, colonization 
is not impracticable. , The filst setters, in such iJ^lnaiions, 
w ould naturally consist of jn^pitalists, and thift better order of 
mechanics, who, fiom habits, would suffer little inconve- 
nience from the dimatc. Their posferity, even if they de- 
scended to the rank of day labourers, would be acclimated, and, 
like the Spaniards of the pure blood, in the torrid plains ol 
Ainerica, suffer no inconvenience from heat, b*tL in this respect 
be on a petfecl equality with the ahoiiginaJ ^inhabitants. Our 
own Westlndkl^ds, nWwithstanding tlieif heat, the gene- 
> ral insalubrity 'w.llwir cliipaate, an<^*Ilie discouragement to 
colonization offesred hy slay^ labour, (WUifnin between sixty and 
seventy thousand eojohiste' of l^ttropean race, the greater 
V number of whom genuine, Cr^. In BUrbadoes alone, 

. according to Edward^- ther? vrere’folily years ago above 16,000 
whites. But even in Thdii, notwithstanding the care taken to 
. prevent it, we find among the lower orders of Europeans, a 
,-godStl many cases 'df, genuine Creoles. I’licse may be Seen 
serving in the army^^sjde by side, with their Euiopean com- 
I'ades, and not djii|i^uisj|)l^ble from them by any difference in 
rttstrength, complekidn,. i^^^rage. - In fhefi, the mces of men, 
like the species of many aulwilds, are easily acclimated in 
■ regions in which they were msfSdm to dwell, and by necessary 
" in ViflViifH and are accomilaodatecl to 
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their new siIuuUouk. 1‘lie colonial liifstory ol evei'y European 
nation, in /act, teaches us that the physical frame of the 
European race* affords no obstacle to its jiei manont location 
in tropical countries.^ 

The only thini? like colonization which we see passing before 
our eyes in the East, , is that of the Chinese, in the thinly 
peopled countries in the neighbourhood of their own. There 
are about one hundred thousand of them in the Dutch, Spa- 
nish, and British possessions; and, perhaps, little Ifewer than a 
million in Siam, and other adjacent countries. 'Ihis, however, 
is a very unfavourable experiment; f ^ by the laws of China, 
the men cannot be accompanied by ureir families. Had not 
the emigration of women been forbidden by the laws of China, 
we should, by this time, probably, have seen the half-desert 
countries in question peopled from the swarming inhabitants 
of that empire. Unfavourable as are the circumstances under 
which this Chhiese emigration takes place, it is instructive to 
remark, that to it we owe more than half the prosjierity of all 
the countries in which it has occurred ; such is the efficacy 
of a little infusion of civilization into semi-barbarous commu- 
nities. In the countries in question, . the Chine-se colonists 
generally caiTy on their whole foreign trade. They mine and 
smelt their metals, and they manufacture their whole sugar. 
Ill short, the most prominent branches of their industry would 
have no existence but for these useful auxiliaries. . 

With the fullest and freest liberty to settle, the Eumpean 
colonists in India will still constitute a prodigious minority. 
To imagine their revolt, ‘therefore, is nothfpg loss than ridicu- 
lous. Their security for centuries — as long as they continue 
a distinct race — as long os their faces remain white, and they 
speak the English language — must depend upon the mother 
country. Instead of endangering our dominion, therefore, 

• The emigration from the mother country to this island (Barbadoes) 
w'Hs Indeed so great during the commotions in England, that in 1650 it 
was computed there were 20,000 white men in Barbadoes, half of them 
able to bear arms, and furnishing even a regiment of horse to the num- 
ber of 1000. The case seems to have been, that the Governor granted 
lands tu all wlio appl^^ on receiving a gratuity for himself ^ and the 
claim of tlie proprietor, whether disputed in the Island, or disregarded 
amidst the confusions at home, was at length tacitly relinquished. • * 
The colony, left to its ovvn efforts, and enjoying an unlimited freedom of 
trade, tlouvishcd beyond Histr,ry of the W(stlnduit> 
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tli(^y will btconjie its natural* and, tlirouj^li tbeir kuowbidge aiul 
iniluence, its best, its cbmpesl, and its firmest supports. 
The very charge of danger alleged against their free settle- 
ment may, with infinite truth and justice, bo urged against 
the system of restricting it. The Hindoos,, instead of being a 
people difficult of management, are, in reality, of all tlie con- 
quered people that ever existed, the most easy. Had they 
otherwise, the barbarians of Persia and Tartary could 
not have held them in easy subjection for seven centurieKs; 
nor could the commercial and exclusive government ol’ the 
East India Company have lasted for a single day. The ad- 
ministration of the East India Company is, in itself, a proof 
with how little government— with how imperfect a govern- 
ment, the Hindoos may be kepi in subjection. The adminis- 
tration of India, as it is now constituted, disclaims all support 
derived from the influence or public opinion of Englishmen. 
It creates in its own hands enormous and pernicious mono- 
polie.s; it refuses to grants or is incapable of bestowing, an 
adequate administration of justice; it denies to the people all 
share in their own government ; it places all power in the 
hands of a small party, or faction, of its own countrymen ; it 
rules the country by an army, chiefly levied from a disfran- 
cliised and insulted population ; and, finally, the spirit ami 
tendency of its constitution is, to leave to the precarious guar- 
dianship of about thirty thousand Europeans, the sovereignty 
or dominion over an empire of one hundred millions of peopJo. 
This is a real trial of the docility of the HiuCloos; such a trial 
of men's temp^i^ forbearance as^was never 'made before in 
any age orcUmato; a scheme, the^objtBct of which must ap- 
pear, to any rational and Impartial observer, little better 
llian an experiment to ascert^n tb® extent of the danger and 
jeopardy to which a people, in the wantonness of selfishness 
and error, may hazard a vast and costly acquisition. 

. In the teeth of all history^ and of all experience, the Hin- 
doos, the most dodle of mankind, and for a people so uncivi- 
liz^, surprisingly addicted to commerce, have been repre- 
sented by the advocates of restriction as a mass of inflammable 
materialK, capable ignited by simple commercial con- 

Uct with the in the universe. 

phor has been resorted to the alleged precarioutmess 

of our tenure of Indian dominion /rbm suci) an intercourse. 
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Sometimes a sword is held dangling over our heads; sonu'liiius 
ive an* sitting on a barrel of gunpowder, an Kiighsli merchanl 
the jncendiury to light it. But of all others, the most fav ourite 
ligun; of speech upon sucli occasions consists in representing 
all llindostan as suspended by a pack-thread, which ''the 
touch of chahce,^^ or the indiscretion of a free trader, might 
break, sliding our dominion, of course, at once to perdition. 
Oile strong and indisputable fact will settle this (|uestion at 
once in the wind of every man of sense. We hold our Indian 
empire by the power of the sword Saving the honour, firm- 
ness, probity, and intelligence o/ the national ciiaracter, oui- 
civil institutions are valueless, and < r administration of justice 
avowedly imperfect and insufiiciem . They, in fact, afford very 
little support to the army. That army is the smallest in the 
world in proportion to the population of the country, ami it is 
inconceivably small if We consider that it is not a national 
army, maintaining subordination to national laws, but that it is 
the instrument of maintaining authority over a vast and distant 
conquest. The whole Indian army, regulare and militia, does 
not, in round numbers, exceed 300,000 men, and this, let it be 
recollected, is a perpetual war establishment. It is sufficient 
to maintain internal tranquillity ; it is sufficient to protect us 
from foreign invasion; nay, it is sufficient to enable us to 
commit aggressions upon our neighbours, and to make external 
conquests.* Including the native states, which receive sub- 
sidiary forces from us, this army of 300,000 men holds in sub- 
jection 1 15,000,000 of people. Its proportion to the popula- 
tion, then, is as one to about 383 ; hxit then again, above 
ninety parts in a hundred of this force is‘ drawn from the con 
qtiered inhabitants. The portion of the Indian army, in short, 
composed of the conquei’ors, that is to say, the essential and 
effective power which maintains our Indian dominion, stands 
to the conquered population only in the proportion of one to 
4,600. Let us compare the condition of India in this respect 
with that of other countries. The military force of Russia 
bears the largest proportion to het population of any nation 

* While we had an army exceeding 30,000 men before the fortress of 
Bhurtpoor, we had another at the. distance of between two and three 
thousand miles from it, within tWd or three forced marches of the Bur- 
man capital. In a contest of two jji^r.s* continuance, the army na,s not 
augmented hy a single, hattiilloii. • 



\vli\(li knuU'ii lc> us; that lou t- <ui its [aau f* t'sUiUlishment 
amounts to SO(),(H)() inmi, ami tlu* jmpiilaUon is laru(‘ly esti- 
mated at ()O,OtK),0O(). I'he army to the peoj>le, tlien, is as one 
IS to 75. The army of Kranee, on its peace estahlishinent, 
including- colonies, is in the [iioportion of oi^e to I tO of tlie 
population. Tim British army, exeludinj^ that portion of it 
serving; in India, is in proportion to the population of the 
(Tnited Kinjj;'dom, African and American colonies included, as 
one is to 274. 4’hc ]JopuIation of India, then, iiisti'iul of beint:; 
fli/heult, is more easy to retain in suhjt3ctJ0ii than that of any 
<4her country existna*', and, jirohably, than any country that 
Jids ever existed in the rei'ords ot liistory. 

'riu; facility of niaintaiVnrijij our dominion o\er Jndi ', in 
truth, i'. a thin^ uiKjuestionahle, Tlie docility of the ^reat 
body of th(i p^!ople, arisinp^ out of their Mje^nlar institulions, 
and the disunion, incolHirenc(3. and incon^^nut) of the masses 
of which the compiered inliabitanls aie coniposexl, are, no 
doubt, ibe chief causes of this lacility ; but thert' is also another, 
the ^reat stnui^th of our natural fronth'r. If \vc cast our ey(‘s 
o\er that frontier, wc; shall find it, not only encompassed in 
every direction by the sea, or liy mount. tins, forests, and rivers, 
but protected from foreign aggression by the still stronger bar- 
rier of universal weakness and barbansm on i1h‘ jiart of our 
native neigliliours, — a weakness amJ a barbarism, n deial, so 
great, that their excess alone, by tempting aggression on our 
side, becomes, in reality, our only sourci* ol danger. 

As connected with this subject, wo uiay mention, among 
the dangers conjured nji to alarm us for the stability of our 
Indian dominion, the appreliendeil increasi* oi' ila mixed race. 
A very few words will sulTice for the refutation of' tins allega- 
tion. d'he greater nund^er of the balf-castes, or, as they have 
been recently called, Murusiiins, are to be found in the Bengal 
* provinces. Now, the numbcT of grow n males of tiiis des(‘rip- 
tiou here is just 215, and even among these th(‘rt* is included 
several of the most respectable of the class called Portuguese 
native Christians. The genuine half-castes throughout India, 
men, women, and children, we are convinced will be ovi'rrated 
at one thousand. This is tlie formidable body that is to wrest 
the dominion of a hundred millions of people from as ! 

So much for the genuine half-castes, or immediate de- 
scenclaiits of an European parent with a naUve one. In 
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(JalouUa, ilif wliole desC'eudants ol lOuropeans of every nation, 
iiicludini; those in tlie nearest, as well as iu the remotest do 
f 4 'rees, do not exceed five thousand persons. Fdr all British 
Indja, they would certainly he overratexl at three times this 
number. The natives converted to Ciiristianity are luimerous 
in the Southern parts of the peninsula, but are docile, even 
beyond the Hindoos themselves. 

The restrictions of the East India Company have given 
rise, in a great measure, to the ehiss of Eurasian.^. Among the 
British in India, there is a most extraordinary inequality ' 
among the sexes. The women are certainly not in the pro> 
portion of one to twenty of the op; site sex, and hence the 
men form connexions with the fefn. jes of the country. Yet 
the number of the half-castes, small as it is, is either .stationary 
or decreasinL» : the females generaliy intermarry with Isuro- 
peans, anrl the ofi>priug of this connexion is no longer reckoned 
in th(3 class. The men, especially those of the lower orders, 
intermarry, or form connexion with native women, and the 
offspring is fre(]ueiit.ly lost in the native Christian pojmlation. 
The number of half-castos has aho decreased of late years, 
owing to the more fre([uent resort of European females to 
India than lieretofore. There is a natural repugnance in the 
races of difle.rent colours to intermix; or at least there is a 
decided repugnance on the fairer side. This is a principle, 
whatever may he the consequences, which, in all likelihood, 
must long preserve tlie different races inhabiting India in a 
great measure di.stinct. The prejudice of caste, with difference 
of language and Umxage, will tend to a similar effect. 

It is singular, indeed, to remark how completely such dis- 
tinctions are kept uj). The Pensees, or worshippers of fire, 
fair and handsome amidst the squat and sooty population of 
Bombay and Surat, are as unmixed os on Uie day they came 
from Persia. The Afghan and Mogul Muhomedans are un- * 
mixed ; the higher ranks of Hindoos (justly believed by 
antiquarians to be colonists also) are unmixed. I'lie different 
nations of Hindoos never intermarry, and are perfectly dis- 
tinct ; it is only among the very lowest daises that tlieie is 
much intermixture : all this, no doubt, throws a difficulty in 
the way of establishing a good administration ; — it will prove 
a complete obstacle, for ages, to the establishment of any 
thing like a national government ; but in proportion as it does 



^•0, it IS a secuiiLy lor the domination of the most intelligent, 
nvilized, and, thereidre, powerful class. 

However little danger, present or future, we have to appre- 
hend from the Eurasians, it is our duty to treat them with 
fairness and justice. At present they are rigidly excluded 
from all oflices of trust, civil or military. From civil offices, 
indeed, tlieir exclusion is complete, and their highest promo* 
tion in the railitjiry service is to the dignity of a sergeant or 
rum-major ! Their exclusion from trust in the country of 

r birth, is unjust, ungenerous, and impolitic. They cannot, 
indeed, overthrow our dominion, however we may maltreat 
them, but the j)resence of a mass of discontented persons, as 
they must necessmily be, cannot but contribute, more or Jess, 
to its insecurity. 

The disabilities under w liicb the descendants of Europeans, 
by Indian mothers, labour, have all been created by the acts 
of tlicEast India Company, within the last five and forty years, 
and liAve had their origin, like the restraints on Hritish hubjeetjs 
in general, and the exclusion of the native inhabitants of India 
from places of honour or trust, in the princijde of preserving 
tlie monopoly of patronage entire. They are, in fact, in the 
eye of the law, considered as natives, without enjoying all tlie 
jirivilcges of natives. Everywhere beyond the lirnibs of tin*, 
principal towns, instead of being tned by BuLisli laws, they 
are tried by the Mahomedan, as modified by llie Honourable 
Company. The liberal and enlightened conduct of His Ma- 
jesty’s Government> upon a recent occasion, is most strikingly, 
and favourably contrasted with the policy of the East India 
Company. By .on Order in Council,**^ the disabilities to which 
his Majesty^s subjects, ^{ric&n, or of African descent, were 
liable, in the island of Trinidad, (a colony under the exclusive 
direction of the Crow n,) are for ever repealed and annulled, and 
such persons aye placed on a fair ecpiality with their fellow- 
subjects. While the Crown thus performs an act of justice to 
the descendants of Spanish and African strangers, in a country 
of recent acquisition, the East India Comj>any disfranchiw^s 
the native inhabitants of India, and the inum diatc posterity of 
British subjects, in territorlt's of which w e have been more than 
Iw ice as long in possessipn. 


Order 111 Onmcil, March 18 th^ 



"f’ht' iiiiUves converted to Ctin.stianit y are still more [klisIiIv 
treated than tlie immediate descendants of Eur()peaiis. Fnder 
a (’hristian (ioviTriment, they are seldom or ever employed in 
a public caicicily, in any part of India, and under the TNladras 
(iovernnient, are exjm*ssly excluded by law” from sui li 
bumfde (‘mphiymenls as other natives are eligibJt' to bold ^ 
Eroin tli<" c()nlidonce with wliicli the ar;jiinn(?nts ii^ainst 
European settlement, as respects India, have been urged, one 
might h(‘ idrnost toinpted to hela've that all experience was oj 
the side of tlie adv(»cutcs of restriction; and that the lOii 
J ndia ( ’ompany was deterred, by so’ ^ awfnl prcciident, from 
folJovnng the example of other [> -pie. Colonization has, 
houfner, been piUMied, even in India, not only with safety* hut 
with advantage, and that an advanta’.;e, too, mvanalily jiropor- 
tiojied 1o the extent U) which it Inis fjcmi carric’d. d'h(’ (olr) 
nists. m Mich cas('s, have not only ])ro<lu<‘efl no danger to the 
motlu!!' country, hut, in every emergency, proved its best sup- 
poit 7'he name of iVirtugal, from the fee])leness of that 
power 111 Euio}m\ would hardly have heim known ni India in 
the present day, liad slie not acted, from the very hrst, on the 
principle o( cidonization and settlement The conserjuence of 
her having done so, hovvevaa*, is, that tlic Portuguese name and 
language, and evtai Portuguese influence, are at present moie 
gimcrally and widely diffuseil throughout the East, tlian those 
o(' any other European nation. The free settlement of Euro- 
p( ans has been acted upon in I hi l^hilippine Islands fur about 
four (cnturies, among a far less hospiiable race than the flin- 
duos. Jt is not enough to say, m tins case, that the practice 
has he^on safe onI\ ; the Spanish dominion could neither have 
been established nor maintained without it ; the European 
settlers not only proerve the country from insurioction, hut 
protect it from tbreign aggression. It their union and amal- 
gamation with ll)o natives of the eountr} that has saveil |ht‘ 
dominion of the Philippines to Spain, even in her presimt stat*^ 
of colonial weakness, 

la the larger [lortion of the great island of Java, European 
setilennmt lets heon tolerated for about two centuries, and 
Dutch colonists hold great aiul extensive landed possessions 
riiis is just the part of the island where thorc has never been 
any insurrection. tJn the otlu'r hand, insurrections and tbi- 
midablc le.beHion^ have U'cn fre^^pient in tlnv^' jxirtions ef 
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llu' rounlrv \vli(*rc Kiiropean (‘olonizaliou has hern iorhiddru 
by law : nay, more, it is matter ot notoriety, that thr arbitrary 
expulsion ol’ KurofK'un settJtns, holding* leases of land, from 
wliicii the iiati\e pro]>rielors wore deriving signal advantage 
in that interdicted poilion, was one great cause of* the present 
luinous war in the island. 

Idle same principle has been acted on in Ceylon, w ith its 
Hindoo, its Malioinedan, and its Cingalese jiopulation. Wdien 
^e received over tlie government from the Dutch, r'iglit out of 

luelve members of the council of governmeni were colonial 
biiKlholders, men bred and born in the counlry. i\o soom'r 
did tlie administration tall into the hands of tlie Mast India 
Company, than tlie danirer of colonization was again conjured 
uj», and the usual pndnbition duly cn.icted. His Majesty’s 
(bjvernmeiit, in humble imitation, eonlmuod it foi a short 
period, but, seemingly ashamed of such a jiiece ot lolly, took 
off this iiroliildtion in iSJO, and still more completely in 
Some years after this a formidable iiisun ection took |>bue in 
the Candian provinces, wdiere there were no IbiropeaTi colo- 
nists; if there had, most probably there wfmld liav(‘ Ixjen no 
insuriection, or, at all events, that insnrn^ction would not have 
conic upon the (Government asitilid, surprist'd and unprepared 

The fburtli a-ssertion of the abettors ot restriction is, - That d“ 
vve ( ivili/e the Jfindoos, they will be(‘ome eniiglilened, expel 
ns the country, ami esti\blish a native government, 'bins 
appn‘hension is utterly I’urkisli, but offensue as it is to good 
taste and right feeling, we must reply to it. No doubt if tlxi 
Hindoos are to be arrested in their progress towards civiliza 
lion, and kept for ever in their present state of superstition, 
feebleness, and debasem-mt, the existing form of g o vei n men t 
will answer the purpose well enough. But it is (mr duty to 

♦ Proclamatioii.s of his Majesty’f^ Govcriiinenl of Ceylon, diiU rl J)« r. 
4th, 18I0, and July 21.st, 1SI2. Tlio liberal, safe, and manly policy 
which dictated the inpasurc described in the text, originated with Sir 
Alexander Johnstone, at that time bis Majestys Chief Judge of Ci ybni, 
and First Member of Council. The (Governor, and other members (»r 
Couneil, eoneurred, and .Sir A. Jfdinstoiic returned to Jbiglnii<l, with 
full pow( IS fioni his oplleagues, to recorniuend the nua'-ine to lus iVu 
jrsly’s Mimstt rs Our readers will rccolleet, that it is to the smne gen. 
firman fhal India ivV indebted for the first introdiieiion of jury trml, a 
i)n asure Im-- lx i n found at onep popuTafarid f tfieient in tlx hdand 

''1 I'cvlon, 
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iraprove thorn, let tlic coii»equences be wliat they may, W> 
U.re of opinion that these consequeaces will be auspicious, and 
tend not only to increase the mass of human happiness, hut 
to strengthen and confirm our own dominion. It never 
occurred to us to attempt the improvement of the Hindoos, 
until 1813, although we had exercised dominion over them for 
more than half a century. What we tlien did was but small, 
and it did not originate the rulers of tlie country, but in 
the suggestions of private individuals. Out of a revenue of 
sixteen millions sterling, tlic East India Company set aside 
ten thousand pounds a year, as the statute, facetiously we. 
supjiose, expresses it, — ‘‘ for the revi al and improvement of 
literature, and the encouragement of the learned natives of 
liulia, and for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge 
of the sciences.^’* Our Indian subjects at the time were 
reckoned fifty millions in number. The sura allotted, then, 
by the bounty of the state, for the encouragement of literature, 
ancient and moilern, the encouragement of men of learning, 
and the promotion of science, out of a re\enue of sixteen mil- 
lions, was at the moderate rate of the lithe of a farthing per 
head ! An equal sum with that which is here dedicated to the 
arts and sciences, among 50,000,000 of people, at the time of 
the enactment, and now among some 90,000,000, is, in various 
cases, given to on agent of the salt or opium monopoly, with- 
out the least parade whatsoever, — without any special act of 
l^irliament. 

It was not until eight years thereafter, hmvever, that a 
single step \vas taken to appropriate even this paltry sum to 
its destination. The local government appears to have been 
shamed into doing something about the yeai* 1821, in con- 
sequence of tlie extraordinary progress made by the Christian 
missionaries, and other pious and benevolent individuals, A 
few years earlier, the Government, not only did not encourage 
useful education, but even made efforts to put it down. The 
Seramjrore missionaries, whose labours have been since ac- 
knowledged to have proved so useftil and so safe, were obliged, 
in order to escape lwiishment> to fly for protection to a foreign 
setUement, where they still continue to flourish. The British 
Government even went the length of demanding the surrender 


53 Geo. III. cap. 155, § 43. 



of their persons, but the foreign (jlovernor Inui tin* scmse, 
ImiTianity, and firmness to decline compliance. 

The Indian Goveniment, while it seemed to have prosci ilied 
fiUropean edacation> had, from an early period', given a certain 
encouragement to Asiatic literature. There has* for example, 
been long u Mahoxltiedan and a Hindoo college at Calcutta, in 
which the Arabic and Sanscrit languages are taught, togetlier 
with what is moat absurdly termed — ^philosophy. Hie laws of 
the Mahomedans, the most intolemit bigots of all Asia, arc 
administered in our courts of justice. Persian, the language of 
tlie bigots in question, understood neither by the people nor 
by their rulers — equally foi'eign to both parties — is preferred to 
Linglish, as the language of the courts of law, of the public 
accounts, and of' diplomacy. The Mahomedans, like all other 
conquerors of ancient or modern times, imposed their own 
laws, and their own language on the conquered people. To 
establish oiir power, we pursue the very opposite course. One 
iniglit almost suppose that the real intention of such patronage 
to dead or fonngn barbarous dialects, to the exclusion of our 
own language, was to keep all parties, not only in utter igno- 
rance of each other, but in ignorance of every thing which an 
uncivilized might leain from a civilized peojde — of all that 
might tend to improve the character or happiness of our sub- 
jects, J3y such a coui*se of conduct, we make a mystery of 
Government, — we convert It into a craft Shall we not, in 
this particular, appear to impartial observers, as behaving more 
like tiie wily priesthood of some ugly superstition, which 
wraps its dogm^ in a recondite language, the better to secure 
its own power and pretensions, than the enlightened con- 
querors of u great country ?* 

* “Tiie task of eiiliphteiiing the sludions youth of suoh a nation 
would seem to be a tolerably straig^it foi vrard one But though, for the 
college in Calcutta, (not Bishop’s College remember, hut the Vidalaya, 
or Hindoo College^) ap expensive set of instruments has been sent out, 
and it seems intended that the natural sciences should be studied there, 
the managers Of the present institution taTte care that their boys should 
have as little time as possible for such pursuits, by requiring from them 
all, without exception, ti laborious study of Sanscril, and all the nselcss, 
and worse than useless Ijt^KfO^nre of tiieir ancestors. In Benares, how- 
ever, I found, in the snpported by Government, a professor ' 

lecturing on astronomy after the system of Ptolemy and Albanoaor, 
while one Of the most forward boys Was at the pains of easting my 
horoscope, and the majority of the school were tolling at l^&erit 
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Tlirrt^ ,ii‘e Some ulio contend tlnit tin* culture and iiii* 
ptovejnnil of tin* native and not llie instruction ()f 

the fndians in the Iaii»ua«^e of the conquerors, is the proper 
rhuiniel thn>u;^h wliich they are to be civilized. Iftlie Indians 
and their invaders were, in point of improvement, on any terms 
of equality, -“if they beloiij^ed even to the same race of tlie 
human specii^s, —if the Indian laiii^uages were one instead of 
many, this o}>injon might be entitled to attention. Wiieii 
there is any aj^proximation in the condition of the c<mq tier- 
ing and the conquered jiarties, and where tlu.Te exists no 
repugnance in the genius of their languages, the usual and 
natural result is the formation of a lird language tlirougli 
the amalgamation of the dialeets of b th pariit's. This eaniiot 
easily Inqipen in the case of tlie Tnglish language, and the 
dialects of India, because their eliaracders arc as remote 
from each other, as are the manners of those who sjieak them, 
without producing a barbarous jargon. I5ut if w’e were in 
reality to discard our own language as the jiaKimount one, 
to which of the thirty dialects spoken in India should wit 
give tiie prefc‘rence, — which ought we to adopt as the na- 
tional speech? Surely llie language of a enilizecl peojde is 
t> be preferred to any of these harharons tongues; a lan- 
guage which has already the sanction of autliority, of example, 
and of fashion; a language whicJi is the road to preferment 
and emolument.^ In our situation to reject the English lan- 

graminar. Aiul )C't the day la-fore, in the same holy city, J had visited 
another college, founded lately hy a wealthy Hindoo hanker, and intrusted 
by him to the management of tiie (Miureh Missionary Society, in which, 
besides a grammatical knowledge of the Iliiidostanec language, as well 
as Persian and Arabic, (he senior boys could pass a good examination 
in English grammar, in Hunie^s History of England, Joyce’s Scientific 
Dialogues, the use of the globes, and the principal facts and moral pre- 
cepts of the Gosj»el, most of them wTiling beautifully in the Persian, and 
very tolerably in the English character, and excelling most boys I have 
met with in the accuracy and readiness of their arithmetic.” — Bi^lwp 
HeherK^ Jounmly vol. ii, page 386. 

♦ Among the low'cr orders the same feeling shows itself more bene- 
ficially, in a grooving neglect of castVf in not merely a willingness, but 
an anxiety to send their children to our schools, and a desire to learn 
and speak English, which, if properly encouraged, might, I verily be- 
lieve, in fifty years* time, make our language w^hat the Oorti^o, or court 
and camp language of the country (the Hindostance) is at present, — 
IIeber\ Jourtialf rob ii, page ^06. 



f and U) .uJo{)t, ol n\iv Ml tin* hai]);m Us a\ul 

uiR nil j\caf(l iljalort^t ol TnndO'vtuii, vi> lo be lillU* 
bnttoi than willully ^>relcnni^ .i naacliine to a pcHect 

» <iU(\ and coolly lUsisUH^th Jniny hq, that th<i end v\ould 

be .iccoinplWted jiWe speedtly anrl with the tiist 

than Hith tlu^ k?^t. t% a word, we t\<y not luNltute lo m\\ that 
the endeavoin to Cidfee the LOdiuttft, thiout,dj the medium of 
then own imj)t‘i and defectiv^^ lan^^ai^es, >ieenis an attempt 
ihont as MW would be a solienie to imunUin (Hu (iommion 
t)\('r them ivbrn]m^lnuf* tliO n$e of fire aims and the ba\- 
one! and, like some of tlie rudest of th€»m^elves, Intving recourse* 
ro clu))^^, slings, bous, and anows.^ 

assertion is more frequent with the advoeateR of lestno- 
ijon, than that the IfindoOs are a pet>pl^ unchangeable in their 
nuinners and opiin(»nfi, and having a stl*Ong repugnance to all 
111 it IS foieign, — to e\ery thing Vikd ehan|fe, necessaiily inchid- 
■’1*4 ( ier\ thinn bke improvement. 'J'he late f^ir Thos. Munro, 

I most distinguished public oftioev, expressed thiM opinion lO 
111 uTicjualified manner, ni his evidence at tlie j^ai of the House 
of C’onimons, m TH 13 . N’oihtngttin be more natural than that 
hinli notions should be enteilained by a few sohtaryKuro- 
peans, Ining mnongst millions of IJindoos, or of *iny othci 
jieople wbit(‘S(r \H -idiance m cnih/ation is ^ slow, and 
ncjirl} uaperceptihlc, and no wonder that an isrdated observer, 
howevei grciit his natuml acuteness, seeipg tin* Hindoos sub- 
]c(‘ted to no cause of chiaug^ *?^hould be ready to 

pionounce mid charHOlei* immutabje. A few 

scatteied Kngliribnjeijj llvihg in ftu^wla, in the commehcCment 
of the reign (vf Peter the Great, would have pronounced tire 
Muscovite!? as u^*k«gigeable^ttS the Hint|Qos jtre now pro- 
nounced to be, andj, rf they uot reason from fmalogy, but 
toerje it into therr beads that Mii«fcovite.s duftfered luorally; if «0t 

> T; 

* The appear to%^ the only «pon v^hoia'^tlildr 

ijucrors hav^* not language/ or whose langwage uot 

Iwsen aiteud 1^ #tth that of their invoth TJki rs^auon i< 

fihviotJB enough. T>ke part^ la thk case far inure <,uu- 

than the inferlof’ to them %nly hi Jiiihiairy^ 

prowess Each |t« own langtta|a,Vhile 

more civilisced has itap08e<<^#jS|i^ in some 

mannestti^upoaihe Jew die , 

WLitT hM Watt* 
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all}, from all the jcht of ill jxii kind, they would have been 
Utterlv incapable ol lormiiig^ any* rational conception of the 
vast progrc'SJj which the Russians hiue made within the last 
century. Such obseivers would have pronounced, without 
hesitation, that a Russian would for ever continue to tremble 
at the sight of a Swede, that Russians of rank would, to the 
latest tune, prefer quass and votka to burgundy and chain- 
paigne; cabbage and grease to French cookery ; that a Russian 
noldcmari w*ould as soon liave parted with his beard as a Per- 
sian ; and that his head, to the latest posterity, must continue 
as “ |K)pulous as Gibbon represen that of the Emperor 
Julian. Str 'Fhomas Munro*s obsei ations applied to some 
ihirteen millions and a half of Indians,* among whom there 
were, exclusive of <^ivil and inililar} servants, ceitauily not a 
luiudied flee settlers, AlS long as we take the utmost pains to 
exclude all causes of change and improvement, no doubt theie 
wdl be neither change nor improvement.f Admit these causes, 
and the Hindoos will be found as improvcable as other lace^ 
Tile changes, and even iniprovementb which the IMaliomedaiis 
effected, are alone sufficient proof that the Hindoos aie neithei 
unalterable nor uniraprovcable. Every where they unproved 
the government, the laws, tlie arts, and even the hteratuie of 
the country,. We are compelled at length, however reluctantly, 
to abandon our. extravagant and fanciful notions of ancient 
Hindoo civilization, and to come to the rational conclusion, 
that the Hindoos were always inferior to their conquerors, of 
whatever denomination : these conquerors effected all, in iiu- 


* The population of the Madras Presidency) according to a census 
taken a few years back, w^as found to amount to 1$, 508, 53d etvuls. 

f Nor bare their religious prejudices, and the iinchangoablcness of 
thciy habits, been less exaggerated. Some of the best informed of their 
^ natioii)' with wboni J have eonrmed) assure me that half their most re- 
markablip cuatoms of civil and domestic hfe, a*o borrowcd’from their 
^Mahomedaa.conqBeTors^ and at present theie is an obvious and iqertas- 
mg disjmUioo to imitate the English in every thing, winch has already 
led to very remarkable changes, and will, probably, to stdl more Impor- 
tant^ flic wealthy native^ now dtl affect to have then houses decorated 
With Cormtlua^i pillars, and hi led ^ith English furniture They drive 
the twst horses, and die dashing carriages in talcntia. Many of 
them speak English fUiently, and 4rc tolerably read in English htem 
JuuriMi/, vohii, p- 
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proving them, that was within the scope of their ability , hut 
still, as they were not a very powerful, or a very civili/ed 
people themselves, they are fai indeed from having effected 
what IS in our power to accomplish 

The great majority of British so)ouruers in India are in the 
Bengali provinces, and a vast majority of these within the 
comparatively narrow limits of the town of Calcutta : the 
whole number of such sojournera does not exceed three thou- 
sand persons, of which we commute that about two-thirds are 
inhabitants of Calcutta; the remaining third, dispersed and 
powerless, being scattered over the nearly 600,000 square 
miles beyond its limits It is, therefore, in the European 
towns alone, and (Specially in Calcutta, that there exist$ any 
thing like an efficient cause for change and improvement ; and, 
tonaidenng the smallness of the means, change » and improve- 
ment have, since tlie era of the free trade, the short compass 
of fourteen years, been great and remarkable. 

One striking example may be given. The native inhabi- 
tantb of Calcutta having^been admitted two years ago to sit as 
petty jurymen in ciuninal caaes^an official list of qualified 
persons was duly published. The qualification, in respect to 
education, was, such a knowledge of the English language as 
should enable the party to follow the judge m his charge; and 
m point of property, an estate of the value of sterling, 

or the payment of a house rent of per annum. Persons 
possessing an estate of the value of £20,000 were exempted 
from serving on common juries. a<lmitted to be 

imperfect, showed eighty-four qualified Indians, of whom no 
less than fifty-^ven were men possessing an estate of £20,000 
or upwards. 

From this Simple fact, seveial most interesting and im- 
portant deductions may be drawn. many j ejtrs ago, even 
a miserable smattering of the English language was confined 
to a few profligate persons, whose interests brought them into 
immediate connexion with Europeans for no good purposes^ 
We have here persons representing property wortlh 
lowest possible estimat^i £l,l40,<JjbO, po^^e^M^g^<:)t oniy a 
knowledge of the Eng^iiJt language^ sufiieieht European 
education to enable to rompiehend tb« c|wge of, a 

British judge to a ' \ Oi the whole nunifwr of 



competent to snvr oji jurns, more thiln si\t\ scvon m » 
hnnclied .lie o( this \\( class, bliowm^ prettv < learlj that 
jt ih tin liii^hci and not the lower, oi cvtn middling older** 
♦hut UH most <lispo^ed to leteive European odueation In the 
list of natiM* juioi% time is not to he iound a sintilc Malionm 
<lnn nann c itlu r of I Imdostan, Peisia or \iahui the v\ hole 
i*^fompos'(l of the alleged unrh<tn(je(th{^ llmdooH fmther 
the jrreat in ijoiitj of those wealthy persons an Bndiinin^, and 
ftU of them nu u oi Inuh CusU‘ The (litfereiit h f ejition whuli 
the inrv hill Kiened at the conimiu ul settlement of CildUti 
where theie is niuth mtercoujse with Luiojifaiis, and it tin 
uncoijimci’tnil settkment of Madias, w eivllnn is \m\ litth 
ont»ht not to ht passed oVor The (d Al.alias In Id 

meolini;s md deiliued tlmt it upugnint to tlitii Inihils, 
mstirn1i<ms leji^iops |)Ve)udiu s atnl indirntiins to sit on 
pirn.s One nu^ht ahiliWt sopj>ose th it the a*]\o( att s oi k 
stri< tion in Kntope hafi W'ln reaclnu tl < m a lesson 7 In 
'natives of Cahutta letened the hoonnilh satisfaction, and 
set ihont jnejiariug petitions to T\ii|iainent ]navni,j: to Ik 
Cidmitted to the juiulege of on ^lainl a*' well as pet1\ 

jmns In lit conise of the piesenl ^ts ion tlnsc petitions 
haxi been laid Ik'Iok Pailianunl 

I hi tuimhii ol schools instUuted at (\ih uLla and its m» i 
nit\, foi tin iiistnution of milivts m English tduc ilion 
duiing tin List lew icais is c \ti loidniar;^ in llie town 
thtie aie twtntv private niigious, or henexoient institutions 
engaged, dirertlv or indnectE, in the promotion ol fcuiopean 
education In some of thcso, natives oi the highest mak and 
grt ttest nealth hive assoLiahd themselves Wtfh Iluiopeani^i 
Vivo }eiirb ago tilers wcrcv in CaltiiUa or its ncighli nnhood, 
ioit^-thice prnatt sc hools, hn the instrocti^ti ot the Indians 
in English As to disincliniitum to European leaimng, this 
IS wholly out ot the question On the contiaiy both tin in 
terestb and the practnal good sense of the natives ]e id them 
to give It a (kddcjd pithieine, notwilh»tuiuling some foolish 
attempts made to them, hv dn^eUm^> tin ir purmpal 

attmlKm to the huricn held nf »} rm <>wn Jin *ui^( ^ lit^^nitmc 
and philosophj ' Lwa the Hindoo uli^ion smih^ to hr 
giving v'uy hefoie tht light of teason^ and il is uejl it should, 
^0^ mdetn ndent ol ll^ ^^nnlual inim>c|neiu es, the luHnetH' 



wlu< Ij thi^ fxenise** ovn ri\il vxKtv 

)s pernuiou'" .iml f«u hevuncl t hid of an\ olhn 

known fonn of v^^oisliip 

^in; 4 ll'^h 1 n ^ and institntuaiH at loa^t 5.U(h as aie suitahlc 
and latioiuih ait fquallv popnlai with tlio Hindoos, notAvith 
standing the jiaiiis takni at ont penoil to coin nit th( Kn^lish 
piihlit to th^Jiontiaryj, und to iiiakt llu in believe thiil the\ were 
un dlciahly attached U> then own hat but tln^ altaf luucttt 
his peopled the tf>wns of C\d< utla, Mudias, and Jhnnhiy^ 
What but this pailialit} miikes a ical propeidy m (’tiliutfa 
woith tvvMitv \eaiN' pitiehase, when in the piovpiec;s it is not 
vvnith fivi What blit tins niakes n Hindoo contented W^ith 
an nitci^^st of hve oi six per cent foi hji> money ni the Capita], 
whon h( un”iit leeeive in tbe jnovim es twenty oi twenty lour * 
'Phe Indians, m short, aie thgioui;^hl\ imbued with a just 
s( >ise of tin ad\*iTita^es of bein|; tonsich red British subjects, 
and of Jiving under the piotedtion of Kni^lish law f W’^hen 
th( natues Innija;' within the palfe of the KngUsh law, (ontiast 
then own pros])eiit> and secunty with the poverty, disoidei, 
anrl anaich} of the provinces, how should they feel othe’wisc ’ 

Sonic eminent persons have exp’^esised an opinion tb.it the 
Hii^loos stood m no need of ini|no\ement> oj at .dlivints 
th it tli( V wcie not liKeJy to be betteied by any infiKonise 
with us T. s wanton Inpothtsis is h>rtnnatH> ntaiU oh okU 

* ‘ But of all idolatnes which I have ever read or heard of, th< 
rclu^ionof the Hindoos, in which I have taken some pams to inform 
myself, really appears to me the worst, both Iw the degratlinuj nohotn 
which it g'lves of tbe Deity , in the endless round of its biirdcnaoiiK 
ecremoiiits, which occupy the tune and distract the tlmughts, wiihoui 
either instiiKting Or interesting its votaries, in the fallhv acts of un 
(hanness and cruelty, not only pennitted, but enjoined, and iiisipambly 
interwoven with those eereniomes, ni the sjstein of castes, a system 
Vshich tends, more than anything else the deni has yU invcnttd, to 
dtstro^ the feelings of general bemvoleiice, and to make mne Untha of 
mankind the hopeless slaves of tin* remainder, and in the total absence 
of anv popular svstim of morals, or any single lesson which the people 
at Urge ever In ar, to live virtuously, and do good to each other.**— 
thshtyp Hci) r’s Jtuinal, vol 11 pugt Jbl 

‘ \ud it mav bo rdud on, that the natives in genj^ral, hut more 
P^rlnularlv flip flnjd(Mjs iyf all ranks, arc proiio of the tbsunction^ 
(BriiiRh subjects updei tint proUthou of the laws of Ikiglaiid) 
7(i\lous for its full cxten^ljoii to them ^ fmf JmtKi Mtf't fo tjArp 

J ojf of I nerpovf 
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Tf it bf tliat a mischievous, degrading, and often a blood- 
thirsty superstition should be supfilanted by rational religion, 
— that knowledge should supersede ignorance,— that feebleness 
and sloth should give way to energy and industiy, — that 
poverty should be exchanged , for wealth, — then the flindoos 
stand in need of improvement, and it is our duty not to refuse 
it to them. 

We repeat, that the only suitable and efficient means of 
improving our coiifjuered subjects, — the only means by v\hich 
one people ever conferred lasting and solid improv(*ment vipon 
another,— is a free and unshackled intercourse between the two 
jiarties. Will the stability of our doin ion be impaired by the 
improvement of the Hindoos? Poor md ignorant nations an- 
always tlie most liable to delusion, and the most subject to in- 
surrection ; wealthy and intelligent ones the least so. In pro- 
portion, tbereforej as the Hindoos become instructed, and are 
H'Seued from their present poverty,, they will only be the more 
easy of management. This easy management, of course, sup- 
poses the introduction of laws and institutions suitable to, and 
keeping pace with, their advancement in civilization. They 
cannot always be governed as mere helots ; nor would a nation 
of helots be worth the governing: they must be gradually, and 
as they imjirove, admitted to a share in their own administra- 
tion. If this principle be prudently and liberally acted upon, 
we may maintain our Indian dominion for many centuries. 
Sooner or later, be our administration good or bad, and soonest 
unquestionably in the latter case, we must lose it; for a relation 
which separates the governors from the governed, by a naviga- 
tion of ir>,000 miles, (the latter being to the former in the 
numerical proportion of seven to one,) cannot be a very natural 
or a very useful connexion to either party. In the meanwhile, 
such of the Hindoos os have partaken of Kuropean education, 
are not ambitious, — they are a frugal, and rather a mercenary 
people, with ,very little disposition to engage in politics. 

If the account which wc have given of the predeliction of 
the Hindoos and other Indians, for our language, literature, 
useful institutions, and knowledge, be just, (and we have full 
reliance upon its being so,) every Indian who acquires an 
J^^Uglish (?ducation becomes, of necessity, a coniert to what 
miiy be called our political opinions, and consequently an 
additinnjil support to our dominion. Should the native.s 
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fihaticloii thoir i>\vii supeistitions. (the mattei* is already ut 
jiro^^ress,) and adopt our religious opinions, this will be aii 
additional tie. I'heir conversion, whether civil or religious, 
must necessarily he gradual, and will be the safer and more 
t dioient for being so, but every convert of either descrifition 
will be an additional stay to the ^upport of our dominion. 
Mvery conqust of this description, vvhitdi we make upon tlie 
province of ignorance and dissatisfaction, will be a fresh acces- 
sion to our own strength. The result, hitherto at least, has 
been exactly what we are describing it. Tliose among the 
riativ(\s who understand our language and manners, and whom 
cxptirience has taught to appreciate our institutions^ are iU‘ 
variably found to be the most faliliful of our subjects ; indeed, 
perliaps the only portion of our Indian subjects at all attached 
to^our rule, — the only portion, in truth, who have any good 
reason for it. This was felt .and acknowledged during the 
recent contest with the Birmans, and the insurrection of the 
Jilts. The Government, indeed, was so confident of the fidelity 
of the great population of Calcutta, where those advantages 
are chiefly felt and appreciated, that it did not scruple to 
send away the principal military force to the seat of war, 
abandoning the capital with its three hundred thousand in- 
habitants to the protection of a few companies of European 
infantry, and the good-will of its inhabitants. A separation 
between us and the Hindoos cannot reasonably be looked for 
until the great majority of the latter lliink, speak, and act,— 
in a word, are as wise as their masters; ah event which, with 
modesty and caution be it spoken, cannot be expected to take 
place under many centuries. 

If we had no other object in view than to jnaintain an 
Ciisy rule over the Hindoos, it would be our duty'^ to civilize 
and improve them ; for there is no axiom in political science 
more true than the one which we have already hinted at, — 
that prosperous and industrious communities are the most 
easy to govern, and fioor and ignorant ones the most prone to 
revolt, and the most obstinate in resi.stance when they have 
revolted. Of this principle the history of the vv^orld in full of 
illustrations. . In the progress of her conquests, Rome found 
the most civilized nations the easiest to subdue, and the most 
easy to retain in obedience when subjugated, as in the case of 
Egypt and of Greece, with the colonies of the latter in Italy and 
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P.uiiioiua, Bntiiiri, AfiKa, ;iiul Ai;dna tiic liinst 
Id ( on(|U«‘r, .nid the ini>st j)iDiie Id revDlt hen ( dij- 
<{a(Te(| luD niDKt uedtliN, and upon the \\ hnh* tle^ t\\D 

most <‘i\djye(1 countries of Asia, (China and rfiiido^tan) 
invariahiy been found the^uiost easy to eoin|n<‘r, and the le.i^^t 
liable to m^nrna't.ion. ('Inna has been peaceably Li'oe m^'d foi 
riecs by a 'f’arlar dynasty’, wlnh‘ tlu^ poor and UnhuJent tribes 
of shepherds, from whom that \(ay dynasty sprung, and who 
are still rul<al by it, Iiave been in a state of rinieati d and Ibj- 
inidalde reioll against it. We on, Ives have found the 
wealthiest parts of India the most conquests. 'j'ju3 ea'^y- 
W'on lialtle of Plassy g-ave ns the dominion of Bengal, and the 
adjacent jiroviuces, wdth twenty millions of ^ubji^cts, annqi^ 
whom, in a period of .sixty-ei^-ht years, then' lia^ not l>een an 
instanee ofievolt — scarcely> imreed, of a tumult worth naming*-. 
On (lie other hand, our conquests oj pooier eountries have 
been altendv'd with diilieulty, -- liavi' often been followed by 
insurreelion, and liave ]>o(‘n hardly^ wortli keeping when made, 
VVe huve examples of this m Malabar, m Xejiaul, and m our 
reeent eontost w'llh the Burmese fn the proj:;ress of Kuro 
p<*an eon(|uests among^ the I'lastern islaiuls. wi? find interestinL; 
illustrations of tht' .same jirinciple. .lava, the only neii, 
eivih/ed, and jjopulous island of the Archijiela^o, is the only 
t’oiisiderahle one of the wlnde ^roiqi which has been completely 
snbjiin ated by Murojiean arms. In the course of two centuries, 
the Dutch and the Kn^lish liave hardly even made an im- 
pression on tlie jrieat, but (omjiaratively, uncivili^^ed islands 
of Sumatra, Celebes, and Borneo. 'I’lieir ephemeral conquests 
m these liave been I’olJovved by repeated rev^olts. Even the 
petty sjiice islands have not been subjugated but witli tlie 
utmost dilTiculty, and their liistory is remtirkable for the 
frequency and pertinacity of their rebellions. The conquest 
of .Java itself, of which the inhabitants are niucli less civilized 
than those of our Indian possesions, has cost the labour of 
two centuries The Spaniards have been for about four cen- 
turies engaged in alteniptiiig tlie compicst of tlie Philippines 
.Tud adjaei'iit islands, and are as yet far from having accom- 
plished theii (d)ject. Where conquest has actually been 
elf'Hted by tlieni, it has not lieeii accomplished by tlie des- 
potism of Sj>ain. or the valoui of the Sjianish armies, ur the 



i^lviU of SpauLsh (‘uuctionuws, or tUe urngic of SpatJiiNli uiouo- 
polies, but by the quiet, yet efficaciou!!i operation of the prin- 
ciple of coloni^ation^^th rough the mfluence of th^ language, 
the religion, the mahners, and th||:iknowledge of ISup&pe- The 
history of the East ai&rds no cxiunple of resi^TKO to Euro- 
pean arms rnowj tb© iJiicixiUzed and 

scanty population of 6eylo^*V w th« made, 

for so srnoH a ttation/attt|^o j^ncjuoste ojh the Continent of 
TiicHa, and while tbeh^ naval pat^r was pm’anmuht horn Africa 
to Japan, they wefe foiled in ey-ery attempt to conquer the 
f)Oor and abject inhabitants of Ceylon* The Dutch, after 
many years* efforts, succeeded no Even the English 

were full twenty years in possessioit ^ the sovereignty of the 
coast before tliey effected the conquest ot‘ the whole island,— 
of an island containing about pne^tweutieth part df the popu- 
lation of Bengal, which Was iji^on hy a sing}© battle in the very 
infancy of our power. That c^hquest, too, was hardly com- 
pleted when a most ibjmidable'lnsun'^tk|^^ out, which 
nothing short of the direct efforts of the motherWuntry, and the 
powerful aid drawn from the Britiidi possjessions on the Conti- 
nent, was able to quell* Simflar UlustmUons may be d^ 
from the history of America. . Compare the easy and perma- 
nent submission of the Mexicans, Peruvians, Wl other prin- 
cipal nations, with the hmve resistance, often ending pnly with 
extermination, of the smaller tribes of ^vages of the; some 
continent s' ' 

Bat if the resistance of naiionsi haye JitUe property, 
be obstinate^ aqd th^joF insnifi^ctiqns formidable, the revolt of 
people whd hath nO property at all. Is still more.to bo appre- 
hended. The insurfecUons, ihost dangerous to the Soman 
power, were not those of rwblted cofonles, or conquered 
nations, but of slates and gladiatbrs* The revolt of tlie slave© 
of St Domingo is an equiilly case. Embracing a 

favourable m^iaeii|li ©nd by 

didtanc(Gv thijy Souring ^ a iudepeiidence 

against 1^1 ^ twb zU0^ pK>werful anidvcivilt^ed 

nations of Had the fine island of Sti.' JjemSugo, 

insteadl^f eoq|sdM^ of African slaves, 

been peopled fit© mr; six million^ of Hindoos, Who, 
knows the but tliat it would, down to this 

day, have been a or at least an Englirfi colony*, and 

' N , 
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pt^riidveiituj^", a* llit: iatier case*, a pi't*st‘iV4^ ol* patronaj^e to 
some “ Honourable Company of Merchants trading to tbe 
West Indies/’ })roelaiunng tlie dangers ol colonization, tind 
insisting upon the ((Mtaiii atj||’antages that would accrue to the 
British nation, if the la'gislature would but coutide to it the 
exclusive right of supplying the lieges with rum, coffee, and 
muscovatloes ! 

It IS very true that Uumc are othin* (‘lements besides the 
mere wealth oi poveily of nations, besides their knowledge or 
their ignorance, wliicli may materially affect the facility or 
dilhcLilty ol subduing or governing em. The seat of the 
most civilized nations will common) be in open plains tra* 
versed by rivers, and this locality necessarily affords facilities, 
both for subduing them and retaining ilicm in subjection. The 
seats ol barbarous people, tin tin* oilier hand, will often be in 
mountains, fastnesses, and forests, allording obstacles to the 
invader, and throwing diHiculties in the way of retaining the 
conquered parly in subjection. A civilized peojde, again, will 
ali’ord the invader the resources caJeulated to maintain them- 
selves HI subjection, while the circumstances of a barbarous 
people will necessarily deny them. It is needless to say, that 
we make no reference to the case of civilized nations possess- 
ing national independence, civil liberty, and high intelligence. 
I’liere are none such to be Ibund in the East, nor are there 
likely to be for age^. Our posterity, four or live centuries 
hence, may have to provide for such a contingency, but it is 
surely not our business, as an honest people, deliberately to 
obstruct the progres.s ol civilization from a remote apprehen- 
sion of its occurrence. 

There is one argument which has been used against the 
free settlement of Englishmen in India that we have not yet 
noticed, but which richly deserves exposure. It has been said 
tliat the natives ought to be patronised and protected — mean- 
ing protected from British emigrants ; and that, with this view, 
all intercourse with them ought to be confined to the public 
functionaries of the Government. It has even been asserted that 
in all parallel eases, nations with desjiotic governments have 
been found to make the best masters, and nations with free in- 
stitutions tlie very woi*sl. Without hesitation we engage to 
prove that this doctrine is contradicted by all history, and that 
the very reverse of it is strictly true, without an exception. 
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Weask, in llie first phuc. whal tlu' reader uouM think r>t a 
projerl for civilizing the Irish, based on the jirinriple o( c\- 
cludintj Eni^Jislimen, or the doseendanls of En‘;lislimen, from 
improving the soil of Ireland,-Hfcased on placinj; all conimei- 
cifil intercoui*sc w'iih England under severe restrictions,— and 
based on confining the whole intercourse between the Irish and 
English nations to the judicial officers, constables, tax-gatherers, 
and lithe-prortors temporarily nominated by the latter wSmdi 
a sclienu; would be tjuite perfect, if the object was to keep the 
Irish in inextncahh’ barbarism and certain misery ; and yet it 
is a fiur parallel ot the projiTt of the East fndia Company foi 
civilizing tln^ Ifmdoos, for securing their liafipiness, and im 
jiroving their condition. 

The progress of natums in valuable improvement and 
effectual l ivilization has never been brought about in any age 
or climate, except through an intercourse with strangers,— 
operating most beneficially through cnmmercc, immigration, 
and peaceable settlement, but also operating bene/ieially, evi^n 
through conquest itself. Primitive civilization has been con 
fined to a very few spots of the globe. Wherever it has ('xisted, 
it will he found, when abandoned to its own efforts, immatun 
and insipid. It is the forest fruit tree transferred to the orchard, 
bill of which, while denied the benefit of grafting, no care can 
improve* the fruit. We have only to refer for proof to llic 
civilization of the Hindoos themselves, especially wliere there 
has been the least of admixture witli vStrangi^rs,— to the civiliza 
tion of ancient Egypt,— -of Assyria,— ol Arabia, bid'ore tin* tune 
of Mahomed,— of ancient Persia,— of C’hina, — and of Peru and 
Mexico, before the Spanish invasion. In all these countries ties 
potism was established, — the people were slaves, society made 
a certain progress, and then it stood still for ages, apparently 
incapable of moving onwards. Wherever civilization has struck 
a vigorous root, and produced wholesoiiK^ ami mature fruit, 
it will invariably be found to have been brought about i»y an ad- 
mixture with strangers,— in short, by the ingraflment of exoti< 
improvement on the rude stock of domt^slic acquisition. The 
(Jreeks were barbarians, until tbeir inten ourse with Italians^ with 
Egyptkins, with Persians, and even with Indians. I'he Roman.s 
were a rude people until their collision with strangers ; they 
rhielly owi'd their nvilization to iheii admixture with the 
tfrerks The Wo'^lcrn nations of ancient Eniopcovied almost 



fvcry Uiinn (,o tlieii subjugation by ivorne, and the p-antrn^; 
aaionfr tliem of llonian colonies. The nations in the ininie<li- 
ate nci^liboinliood of China have, at one lime or another, been 
contjuered by that people, who settled among them, communi- 
cated to tliein thcMi* language, laws, arts, and customs. Tn pro- 
poition as Chinese conquest and Chinese intermivture has 
taken place, will these nations be found im[)rovo<l ; and it is a 
conclusive fact, that the few tribes excluded from tliis advan- 
tage, continue to the present day in a savage state. TJie nations 
bordering upon Uindostan an' eivili/ed, or otherwise, just in 
])roportion to the degree in which It e have intennixcd with 
tlie Jiindoos, or been isolated from tb ni. The Hindoos them- 
selves, again, have lieen improved by an admixture with Tar- 
tars, Persians, and Arabs, as is sulheiently attested by the 
disajipearance of human ^^acrifices, and other atroc ities, of the 
existence of which, and in times not very remote, their own 
writingv'j, if g'oorl for nothing else, afford sufficient evidence. 
The A rales, left for ages to themselves before the time ot 
Mahomed, coritiiuic;d in a stationary condition, but made a 
sudden start in ei\ilization as soon as they went abroad, and 
came into collision with strangers. The inti'rmixture of thesis 
Arabs with Persians and Tartars, through conquests madi^ 
upon the latter, inqiroved the Persians and 'J'arUirs. In the 
great Eastern Aroliipelago, the Hindoos and the Arabs, each in 
their turn, have iinpro>ed the inhabitants. That improve- 
ment lias just been in proportion to the commerce held wdlli 
these strangers, and w here that commerce Ims not taken place 
at all, the Islanders are cither cowering savages, or ferocious 
cannihaJs- 

Our own country is an example not less instructive. Wliat 
would the inhabitants of the British isles themselves have been 
at this day, had the Romans forborne to invade our country, — 
had they left our ancestors in undisputed possession of their 
freedom, their painted skins, and thcii human sacrifices ^ Hus 
civilization not advanc'd amongst us with every new admix- 
ture wuli strangers, whether Roman, Saxon, Danish, or Nor- 
man ? and this, too, althougli liie intermixture w^as accompanied 
on all these occasions by \iolcnce, the \erv occupants of the soil 
la ing often expelled from their possessions. In later times, and 
a dirt'erent form, wc have derived abundant advantages from 
the ^cMh'Tm nt foreicners amongst , we arc under serious 



oljli|4iitious, on this Invuh lo Jews, Flemings, and TionihauU 
liut surely all this is too obvious to be insisted upon. Tlic 
only wonder is how any man of sense should have thought ol 
making the Hindoos, in their relation to us, the sole excoyition 
to a [irinciple which has always embraced, and still continiuis 
lo embrace, all the rest of mankind. Arc the English and llie 
Hindoos the only two ]>eople to which society, in the course 
of tliirty ages, and amidst all her I'reaks, has given birth, ulio 
are wholly unfit to be entrusted to a social intercourse with 
eacli other ^ 

We are next to examine, briefly, the question, wliether in 
leference to our Indian administration, a free, or a despotic 
form of government, is the most likely to eondiire to the im- 
[irovement and hap[)iness of our Indian subjects, for even such 
a (pji'stion hits been mooted. It has been distinctly asst'rted 
that tlie Indians would have been better treated under the 
subjects of a despotic, than of a free government. History has 
been ajipealed to in support of this hypothesis, which, iiot- 
wjlhstiindmg the authority of Montesquieu, and its recent 
revival by a distinguished and experienced member of the 
British Legislature, we do not hesitate to pronounce a mere 
paradox, and a paradox, too, at direct variance wil.h all 
autlientic expcriimce having any legitimate reference whatever 
to tlio question at issue.^ The free states of* Greece and Italy 

* He wished he could a^ree with his Right Hpinnirable Fri< iid (Rir 
Jiiines Mackint(rsh) in what had fallen from him on the subject of the 
intercourse between the inhabitants of India and the Europeans. He 
nas sorry to say, if he looked back to all history, if he investigated the 
character and conduct of his own countrymen, that he was obliged to 
come to this conclusion, that the more free the government was at home, 
ilic more persons who had been used to such a government, held others, 
who had not the happiness to enjoy the same privileges, in contempt, — 
tlie iiKire they abused their feelings, and despised a condition which they 
ought rather to commiserate. Though tlus might not be, uh ho <lared 
say, a common doctrine, yet, certainly, he held it. He did believe that 
if India were subject to persons who had been under a desjiotic govern- 
ment at home, they would be treated much better than by those wh<» had 
enjoyed the blessings of a free government. In the minds of the latter, 
(he cf>ndi(jon of the people in India would be sure to generate conterapt. 
book at the Spartan government j was there ever a more free government ? 
Were there ever more harsh or more cruelly severe masters than the 
Spartans? Look at borne, and they would find the same thing to have 
been the case there. He perfee tly conciirrMi with the doctrine (d his 
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treated tlu- nations wliuh they (oiKjiiereii gemually with 
harharity. By the laws of war in anrient times, prisoners 
were either put t ) <leath, or doomed to perpetual slavery, 
'riiey escaped one or otlier of these lots, only w hen they were 
too numerous, and when, therefore, it was too danjjjerous for 
the (onfjueror to carry the law into elTect; or possibly in some 
rases, wlien the latter mis;hl liave the wisdom to discover that 
it was more profitable to proK'ct than to exterminate or dis- 
franchise. 'i’lie despotic states of antifjuity followed tlio same 
course as free nations, and the fiur -inity ol‘ the Persians was 
not a whit more distinguished th, that of the Creeks and 
[tomans. All this then proves notliin^s except that the 
nations of anticpjity throuj;houi were, in tliis particular al 
l(‘ast, merti barbarians. All barbarc iis nations of modern tinu^ 
l<dIow precisely the same course as tiiose of antiquity. Jn the 
wars earned on between the Birmans and Siiunesc, captives of 
rank who cannot work, ami who mijrht intrigue, are put to 
death, and llic lower orders aie < ondemned to slavery. The 
Chinese, and people of Jlindostan beinp; somewhat more 
civil i/od, treat their prisoners sorncwlijit better. The nearer 
nations are to each other, and the smaller the tnlie, the more 
violent is tin* collision between them, the mon; rancorous and 
inveterate their hostility, and consequently the severer the lot 
of the conquered party The contest in such a case becomes a 
kind of family feud. The most remarkable example of this 
description, and one often quoted, as an illustration of the 
misconduct of freemen towards their dependents, is that of llie 
Spartans to the lielots. 7’vvo small neif^hlKiurin^:^ nations of 
(i recce have a quarrel : the one conquers the other, and 
provoked by repeated revolts, clooms the conquered party to 
perpetual .slavery. The conquerors in this case were, even in 
comparison with the rest of their countrymen, a fierce and 
uncivilized people, remarkable only for their couni*;e and their 
love of liberty. Now, we seriously ask what possible bearin^^ 

Kipht Honourable Fncnrl, that it was wise to blend the conquerors with 
the eonquered; but the sy.stern wbieh had been hitherto pursued would, 
under the course pointed out by his Right Honourable Friend, be ex. 
tiemcly unsafe, until years of experience and reparation had undone the 
mischief that had already been effected ^^^Spi^ech of the Riffht Honovr 
abh Charles Wtjrw, ta hrs plan ut Pathament, June Mth, 1 828 — Tone# 
X. n'<popt » 



Llie cast" ut Iwt) (jt tly iK i'^lihourin^ LiiWs of ancient (ireeee,th«‘ 
one treating the other with a decree of rigour even bc^yond tin* 
practice of the age, can have upon that of modem Britain and 
modern India, separated from i‘acli otlier by half the circinn* 
ferenee of the globe, and whose joint numbers probably exceed 
in a fifty-fold jiroportion that of all (jieeee pul together'* 

Hostile political factions, even in the freest and most polishetl 
stales of ancient Greece, often treated each other worse than 
the Spartans did the. helots. 'J'hey proscrilad, banished, extir- 
fiated one anolhcT ; but as well might this be (juoLed as an ar- 
gument against liberty in geiu‘ral, as tlie brutality of tin* Sjiar- 
tans towards llie helots be imagined of the Knglish in reference 
to the Hindoos. In modem times, and amongst rude nations, 
we have many eases akin to tlui conduct of the Spartans. 'I’lie 
tnbcis of the great Island of CeKdies, for example, like those of 
ancient Greece, sjieak, f(»r the most jiart, the same lauguagi;, 
have the same laws, the same religion, flie same institulions, 
and (after a fashion of their own) enjoy ptirliaps a larger share 
of personal and [lolitical liberty than any ])eople of Asia. 
This does not hinder them from being in a pei jietual slate of 
warfare with each other, and the nearest nidglihoui's an* always 
the bitterest enemies. The oon.stant practice* of the ' iclorious 
party, when it can be done with safety, (for they are jierfei t 
Spartans in this respect,) is to dc*clare the conquered to he re- 
duced to the state of slavery. It cannot he fairly inferred, 
liowever, from the conduct of these barbarians, that the 
jieople of Boni n^present the Knglish, or those of Macassar tint 
I lindoos. 

The maltreatment of the African race, in u state of slavery, 
by the free nations of Europe and America, end their alleged 
better treatment on the part of iKitions with despotic govern- 
ments, has been cited as examples of the benefits of despotism 
to the subjugated party. The relation between the Africans 
and their European masters, and that between the Indians and 
the modern conquerors of Hindostan, have no one point of 
similitude that we can perceive. The African is a slave — the 
Indian only a subject. European Govt‘mments early declaied 
the first to be a chattel, but the British Government ha-s made 
no such enactment in regard to the hitter. Their very legisla- 
tures themselves, in the cast* of the African, sanctioned and 



■authorized the wide distinction diitvvii hetvveeii llie Aliican 
and Huropeati races. They declared a man with a black skin 
to Ikj the projicity of a man with a while skin, and setting 
out with such a principle, they have little right to charge any 
unpleasant collision which may have ensued from the exei' 
cise of rights deliberately conferred by themselves, upon 
liberty in the abstract. But besides this there prevailed in 
Europe, at one time, and perhaps it is not yet absolutely ex- 
tinct, a .strong prejudice against flat noses and sooty complexions 
very hurtful to the temporal intere ‘s of the African. Some, 
indeed, carried their antijiathy so h m this respect as tolielieve 
tliat an acute facial line could not, hy any possibility, be accom- 
panied by a due proportion of humanity, and this was, of 
course, an additional aggravation. As far as the conduct of‘ 
masters can be good, under such circumstances as those in 
which the Africans are placed in reference to their European 
superiors, the examples of the United Stales of America is a 
sufficient proof, that the conduct of the fret;st nation is not in- 
ferior to that of the most despotic. It is enough to state that 
the Africans, within the territory of the Union, although living 
in a climate more foreign to their race than any other, are the 
only jiersons in the same condition, whose numbers rapidly 
augment, or, indeed, augment at all, through natural increase. 
Our own history, for the last thirty years, evinces that as our 
notions of liberty improve, so does our conduct towards the 
slave population of our colonies, and this fact applies not only 
to the Legislature and people of England, but even to the Colo- 
nial Legislatures, and to the veiy slave proprietors themselves. 
The conduct pui’sued by different European nations, at 
different periods, towards tlie aWiginal natives of America, 
illustrates the same truth. The early conduct of the Spaniards 
towards the Lidians, when there was surely no want of despo- 
tism in their government, and when the administration of the 
Spanish settlements was not despotical alone, but had not even the 
semblance of law, is a very proverb for its cruelty iind brutality. 
The patronage which it afterwards bestowed, and which sprung 
rather out of religion than policy, w as scarcely less hurtful to 
the Americans, than their previous persecution. Under the 
free governments of America, these natives are now admitted 
to equal rights with tlieir fellow'-subjects, iind some of them 
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have even attained seats in their Ijej^islatiircs. Dnraifr the wai 
carried on against the despotism of Spain, the excitement pro 
dneed elicited from them a decree of energy and enterprise 
little to be expected from the long lethargy in which their 
characters had lain, and if accounts are to be relied upon, they 
are now advancing rapidly in improvement. It was wIk’ii our 
own notions of liberty were crude and imperfect, that we 
hunted down and exterminated the savage tribes of Norlli 
America. Both we and our descendants now treat tlic lem- 
nant of these same 8avagc.s with a consideration and huinamty 
unknown to our ancestors.-^^ 

The history of European ascendancy in India itsell is to 
a similar effect. The despotism of Spain and Portugal are the 
only two Governments which ever instituted any tiling like a 
religious persecution of the natives. It was only when the 
Spaniards and Portuguese had themselves colonized, and, in 
religion and manners, assimilated with the native inhahilaiits. 
that then* conduct became tolerant, and their administration 
conciliatory. I'he Dutch, whose Indian Government at least, 
had always been purely despotical, because, for the mo. 1 part, 
vested in a corporate body little subject to the coniroJ (d the 

•“At the establishment of the Federal Government, loidcr the 
present constitution of tlie United States, the princijile wa.s adopted of 
considering them (the savage tribes) as foreign and independent powers, 
and also as proprietors of lands. They were tnorcovor considered as 
savages whom it was our policy and our duty to use our mfluenec in 
converting to Christianity, and bringing within the pale of civilization. 
As independent powers, we negotiated with them by treaties ; as pro 
prietors, wc purchased of them all the lands which we could prevail 
upon them to sell j as brethren of the human race, rude and ignorant, 
we endeavoured to bring them to the knowledge of leligion and letters. 
The ultimate design was to incorporate, in our own institutions, that por- 
tion of them which could be converted to the stajte of civilization. 1 n th« 
practice of European states, before our revolution, they bad been considered 
as children, to be governed; as tenanU at discretion, to be dispossessed 
as occasion might require ; as hunters, to be indemnified by trifling con- 
cessions for removal from the grounds upon which ibeir game was exlir 
pafed.” — This quotation, which is from the last .sp^^ech of Mr. President 
Adams to Congress, will, we presume, be considered as a fair repre^onta 
tion of the policy of the United States of Ami-rica towards the 
tribes living within its territory. We do not hesitate to say, that the 
history of despotism, ancient or modern, may be looked mto in vain for 
any thing parallel to it. 
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Stale, were, tlirouj^hout, remarkable for their mismuii;i{4cmenl 
of tlie Imlians. The Fh-ench, and surely their Government 
ivas despotic enou”’h under Louis XV^, vi ere, notwithstanding 
the known iimenity of their mannei-s elscAvhere, eminently un- 
Biicresslul in conciliating the natives of India; and it is a cir- 
cumstiiTue well ascertained, that their violations of native 
rights and usages contributed, in no small degree, to their 
tailure in that country, 'fheir conduct, in this resjioct, was 
always less discreet, and even less humane, than ours, with 
our free (roveminent and our f ‘^e institutions. Our East 
India Company nuisl not take thi raerit of this to themselves, 
lor the f’lench also liad tlieii Eu-l India Company and their 
East India inonojioly 

What, how'cver, will (lerhaps la* considered as more to the 
jioint than all that lias now' be<‘n adduced, is this, that every 
iin[)ro\einent made by ourselves towards rendering the (jo- 
vernmeiit of India a government by law, — every admission 
either of Englishmen or of Indians to a share, howev^er small, 
of constitutional rights,— every departure from a Government 
purely arbitrary, lias increased our popularity with the native 
inhubitanis, and tended to lh(* eonsolidalion of our power. 

During the first twenty yi^ars of our Indian rule, virtual, 
or sanctioned l>y treaty, our government of India was purely 
arbitrary ; the East India Company administered territory, and 
resources, without any legal authority whatever. Was this 
period distinguished by a conciliatory conduct towards the 
native inhabitants, — by attention to native rights, usages, and 
institutions ^ Quite the contrary; it was characterized by vio- 
lation of native rights, fraud and corruption on the part of the 
public officers, confusion, anarchy, and rebellion. Reform com- 
menced with the interference of Parliament, and wherever it has 
interfered, to bestow constitutional rights, our good treatment of 
the inhabitants has kept pace with it. It will be sufficient to 
refer to the restoration by its authority, of proprietors to lands, 
of which they had been dispossessed; — the institution of courts 
ot justice, independent of the civil governments, the most 
.’popular and useful innovation of all; — the appointment, in- 
'^tead of the officers of the Company's Government, of English 
fitatesnien to lie governors, — with the local improvements intro- 
duced by these; — the extension of the commercial intercourse 
Willi Great Bntiun. with the increased intercourse between the 



f*no;hsh and Indians, to v\hich\U has norossarily ^iven rise, and 
finally, the conferrinn^ ii|X)n the natives the right of sitting 
upon juries. There is scarrely one of these innovations that 
was not deprecated at the time of its introduetion, and not one 
that has not proved eminently heneficial. 

The project of bestowing peculiar patronage on the weak 
and disfranchised classes of society is one from which arbitrary 
governments have often endeavoured to draw to themselves a 
little popularity. The iilast India Company, like others of the 
same family, has rejieatedly come forward as the chamjiion of 
the JIind(K)s. Having themselves already loaded these Hin* 
dous with tuxes, and disfranchised them, they manfully step 
forward to protect them against imaginary danger from others. 

e have one notable example on record of the conserjiiences of 
such patronage, the protection which SjKLin aftbrded to the 
American Indians against its own Eurojiean subjects or their 
descendants. Tlifi case is so much in point that it deserves to 
be arlverted to. l)y the code of laws made for the protection 
of the native Americans, they were pronounced tf) he of pure 
blood; their chiefs Iiacl the privileges of Spanish nobles; the 
natives who lived in separaU^ villages were restrained from 
wandering from them, with the most jiatriarchal tcndcjrness for 
their safety ; they WTre governed exclusively by ohiceis of tlieir 
own tribes; above all, neither Spaniards nor persons of the 
mixed races, were allowed to settle among them, — U) Imy, or in 
any manner to encroach upon their lands. To prevent their 
simplicity from being abused, the Indians were probibited from 
disposing of their real property, even amongst themselves, with- 
out the intcTvenlion of a magistrate; — they could neither con- 
tract nor conclude bargains for a greater sum than the value of 
three Spanisli dollars. Every species of oppression to which 
they w ere exposed w as minutely gnardr^rl against by law, and 
a suitable remedy provided for it- In a word, they were placeii 
under the protection of all the constituted authorities of the 
Spani.sh Government, who were bound to defend thenri from in- 
justice and secure them from wrong. Such were the elaborate 
pains taken by the Government of Sjwiin for the protection of 
its Indian subjects, lire consequences are too well known.* 

* Til® following deacription of these conseqtiencefl is taken (ron^ 
the review of the Baron Humboldt’s great work, in the I6th voL of tlie 
Edinburgh lUvurw. We copy it the more readily, from knowing tHgl it 
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The Jiiciiuns, not only deprived of all national independence, 
hut reduced to a slate of pupilage hy the affected securitiesj be- 
•towtd n[)on them, loHl all enerjjy ol character, even that little 
V. Inch belon»^ed to them under their native Government, while 
the mixed rates, and creoles, who not only had no patronage or 
jieciilutr securities, but, on the contrary, were subjected to in- 
numerable disabililH^s, have, in ^pile of all ihe efforts and op- 
pression of Spam, a< quio‘{l a tor<’e of charucter, the results of 
whieh are siifhciently known d’luro are so many features of 
lesern bill nee between tin* s»»rt of protection which Spain be- 
stov^fcl upon thi‘ Arnencan Indian and that which we our- 
selves would alfed to besUnv upon Uie IIukUhjs, that it is im- 
possible llie re‘a(ler shouhl nut be struck w itli the similarity. 
Theie ;ire. to be sure, circumstances m tlie condition of the 
Hindoos, and in the nature of our iclalioris with them, which 
must ahvayn prevemt the [iretended pcitrona,i»'(‘ of the East 
India ('ompanv from b(‘eomm!4 so inisehievoi^ in its operation 
as thatof the Spanish (xovinrinu nt In the tirst place, our pa- 
tronag-e is not earned so far, because the Jlindoos, a people far 
more elevated m the seale ot soeiety than tlie Mexicaiis and 
Peruvians, would not for a moment en<lure sm li v'*\atious and 
'pernleious trammels. In tlie ii<‘\t, a eompetita)!! for labour on 
the pint of foieif)!! settleis cannot tak(* piaci’ in Ji densely- 
peopled country like India, as it clid in tlie thin) y-[)eo[>lcd re- 
j^ions of' America. Tlie American could alford to be idle, to be 
H mere drone, or the next thin|» to it, whiJt the seUler or emi- 
grant laboured. On the contrary, llie siin)ii]ii> ol' neces.sity im- 

18 /Vom (he pen of a f^reat philosopher and an eloquent writer, tlie late 
Professor Playfair — “ I'liis sj stein of favour and protection to the In- 
dians,” says he, after a destTiptioii of the laws enacted in their behalf, as 
w'c have transcribed them lu the text, vmis, uo doubt, dietiited by 
uiotiVes of Inimanity; but it maybe (piestioned whether some of iis 
provisions have not eontribulcd esseutialij to retard tlieir proirrcss in 
culture and civilization. The penuissJon coneechd to them, of living in 
separate communities, under Caciques of their own nation, without any 
iiitennixturc of strangers, excludes them from iii.str notion, perpetuates 
their ignorance, and subjects them to the oppression of magistrates, 
against whom they have no means of redress, as they are seldom ae 
quainted witJi any other language than their own The state of pupil 
age in which they are kept, as a protection against fraud and imposition, 
destrovs the energy of their character, and detains them m perpetual 
t(bildhaod.’' 
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parts to the Hindoo a certain portion of industry which protects 
him from an equal debasement. The Hindoos then are not iii 
a condition that will admit of their being reduced by particular 
patronage to the state of dull and apathetic ignorance to vvhicli 
It has reduced the American Indian. An impertinent pro< 
tection, however, and the exclusion of all those means which 
have contributed to the improvement of other races of men, 
may keep the Hindoos stationary for ever, and its influence, in 
effecting tliis purpose, has been exerted unquestionably with 
no inconsiderable success during the last half century jawer 
since the rigid })roscriplion of interlopers, the virtual IRclu- 
sion of Englisli enterjirise and capital; ever, in a viorcl, since 
the East India Company became the avowed and exclusive 
patrons of the people of India. 

For a government administering a country, occupied by 
various races, in different and opposite states of society, there 
is, if the 1 legislator desire to escape IVom the evil of perpetuat- 
ing the feebleness and degradation of the great miiss of the 
people on the one hand, and the domination and tyranny of a 
caste on the other, but one safe course to pursue, viz. to confer 
upon all the same rights and immunities, and the same just 
and equal administration of laws. Any departure from this 
principle inevitably leads to injustice, mconvenionce. and con* 
fusion. Peculiar patronage to the weak is especially a danger- 
ous illusion. The feeble and ignorant must V;e placed in a 
state of wholesome collision, and fair em^dation with the strong 
and the intelligent, as the only practicable means of sharpen- 
ing and invigorating their faculties, and raising them in the 
scale of society. Such has ever been the nature of the disci- 
pline by which, in every w^ell-regulated community, the indus- 
trious and talented of the lower classes have been raised to an 
equality w ith the middling orders, —that the middling orders, 
with similar endowments, have emulated, or equalled the 
higher ; — and tliat the higher themselves have been hindered 
from degenerating into drones or tyrants. India, indeed, is not 
exactly the held w here the most rapid improvement can be 
looked for, even under the freest operation of this indispensable 
principle. Here there are obvious circumstances connected 
witli distinctions of race, of complexion, of religion, and of 
manners, which will, more or less, obstruct or nai*row ite bene- 
ficial influence ; but it would be utter idleness to imagine that 
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iKe of social miprovement m ever)- other a^e ami 

ciimatf should lie dormant and inoperative, — imy, should be 
even prejudicial in reference to British India. 

It lias been often asserted, that India oujjht not to be held 
for the exclusive benefit of Rnj^land, and that the security and 
protetlion of our Indian subjects ou^lit to be the main object 
of our policy. This assertion supposes, according to our 
judgment, one of the most untenable doctrines ever advanced; 
it supposes that the mother country may be benefited by the 
niisgovernment of its colony, and that, in short, their interests 
are (l|l|>osite and divided : they are, owever, inseparable and 
indissoluble; it is impossible to mis.;')vern the one without in- 
flicting an injury upon the other ; the wealth and prosperity of 
India are sure to produce advantages to Mnghind, while her 
poverty, oppression, or unfair and unequal treatment, even 
under the guise of favouring metropolitan industry, are sure, 
in the long run, to render all intercourse with her unprofitable 
or valueless. Did England benefit by the restraints imposed 
upon liisli industry, although ad vowed ly imposed for her own 
imferest^ or, rather, is it not notorious that these restraints 
w'ere equally prejudicial to both parties, and, that in propor- 

• ^‘He was glad to see, and hoped there would be a much more ex- 
tensive communication between Europeans and India; but then, he re- 
gretted to say, there must be a continuance of the same strict regulations. 
He held it absolutely necessary tliat the inhabitants of India should be 
protected. That ought to be their cfiief object. India must not be held 
solely for the benefit of this country, — solely as a means of wealth to 
Euglaiid. They had a higher duty to perform in providing for the secu- 
rity and happiness of the inhabitants.’’ — S}H>ech oj the Ri^ht llmourabU 
C. fV. Wi^n, late President of the Board of Control^ in his place in Parlia- 
ment. Times Newspaper, 18^4 Jvne, 1828. — We have preferred quoting jn 
this, as in former instances, the opinions of a man of talent and informa- 
tion, to those of vulgar objectors, chiefly because they exhibit the preva- 
lence of, what we deem to be, serious errors, even in the highest quarters. 
Mr. Wynn is the author of the only measure of a generous and consti- 
tutional character which has been enacted for the good government of 
India for many years past, — the admission of Indians to the right of 
sitting on juries ; and, therefore, we cannot be suspected of any dis- 
jespect or disinclination towsurds him. The liberal sentiments, indeed, 
y^ntained in many parts of the speech ftrom which we have quoted, it 
may be added, are quite new in an official man, and afford a cheering 
evidence of the progress of just opinions on the most vital questions 
ennnected with Indian legislation. 
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tion as lljey have been removed, both have l)eeii beneiiled ’ 
The case cannot be otherwise in regard to the conncAiou 
between (ireat Britain and India. 

Previous to the year 1814 botli England and India had suf- 
fered sufficiently from the system of restriction under which 
we had acted, but England undoubtedly w'as the greaUjst suf- 
ferer of the two. There had then been incurred, on the credit 
of the British nation, for the use of India, u debt of one sort or 
another amounting at the very lowest calculation to thirty-four 
millions sterhiii; : the people of England paid bidbre a» 

they now do, on account of a monopoly which ue have bt»cn 
often told was fVu- the benefit of the people of India, a yearly 
contribution of some two millions sterling, and the commerce 
of tiie people of England had been evcl tided from half the 
world, — all for the supjioseil benefit of the people of India. 
What advantage ditl England derive to compensate for these 
enormous sacrifices, no one, we tliiiik, lias ever ventured even 
to conjecture. Under the ancient system of resliiction then, 
and matters are as yet not very materially altered, the principal 
disadvantages of the connevion were on the side of Englaifd, 
Jilthough we' are very far indeed from believing that India 
reaped corresponding benefits. I'he allegaljon that the settle- 
ment of Englishmen in India, — their purchase of lands, — their 
introduction of capiul, of arts, of industry, and of useful ex- 
ample, are injurious to the people of that country, is a delusion 
which we have already sufficiently exposed. The admirers of 
the ancient order of things — those who, when in possession of 
the government, created monopolies of the .staple articles of the 
country, and who themselves exercised a right of pre-emption in 
the Indian markets, have since gone the length of pretending tliat 
the introduction of cheap British manufactures was a grievous 
infliction upon the inhabitants. How a province, not from the 
nature of things a manufacturing country, can possibly be in- 
jured by receiving manufactures from the mother country, emi- 
nently a manufacturing one, and at about one-third the price 
which the province could possibly make them for itself, is to us 
incomprehensible, and the more especially so, when it is con- 
sidered that this introduction of cheap manufactures has been 
accompanied by large increased exports of the raw produce, of 
every species, which that province i« capable of producing. 
There is, however, an inequality in the duty levied resj>erjtlvely 
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in Eng:land and India upon each other’s manufactures, and this 
has adordcd grounds for some vague declamation. The duty 
levied upon British cottons in India is 2i per cent, whereas 
the duty levied upon Indian cotton.s in England is 10 percent, 
making a difFerenoc in favour of the English manufacturer of 
71 per cent, v/hich is, no doubt, a very foolisli thing, but, it 
must be added, at the same time, that the di>‘iiiction, in con- 
ser|uen('e of the vast disproportion in the cost of tiie two 
descriptions of manufacture, is wholly inoperative, — that the 
discrhuinating duty, in slmrt, is a d ul letter. Were the dif- 
ference, in reality, to he given as a onus on the importation 
of the Indian manufactures, instead of being nominally im- 
posed upon it, it IS iin[)ossihle tin y should become articles 
of considerable corisuinj>tion in this country. We exported 
cotton nianufactures to India, last year, to the value of above 
two millions sterling, that is, we furnished the Indians for about 
three millions sterling, with commodities, which, in the good 
olden times, would, probably, have cost them about nine mil- 
lions, Who is injured by this proceeding^ It is answered, 
the Indian operative weavers, who formerly furni.shed the Com- 
pany’s investment, and in the produce of whose labour the 
Company exercised a right of ])re-cmption. These w eavers, at 
the utmost a few’ thousands in number, represent then, the in-^ 
juries inflicted on a hundred millions of people ! But is it 
really true that even these per.sons have been injured by the 
obvidus benefit conferred upon the rest of their countrymen ^ 
We think it can be very easily .shown that they have not. 7*he 
quantity^ of Indian cotton goods imported into England, in the 
year 1814, that is, before the free trade could have operated to 
their prejudice, w^as 2,028,126 pieces. In 1828, it was only 
435,543 pieces. The loss of market then to the Indian weaver, 
from the free trade, on a period of fourteen yeai’S, amounts yearly 
to 1,646,585 jneces. These may be valued at jiresent according 
to the custom-house returns, St £798,119. Cotton, how^ever, is 
not tlie only material in which weavers are employed in India. 
The quantity of pieces of Indian silk (Chinese excluded) im- 
ported in 1814, was only 76,550. In 1828 it w^as 163,906, 
being an advance of 88,356 pieces, worth about one pound a 
piece. This reduces the loss of market to the Indian weaver 
iftb £709,7^3. But, besides this, the free trader now sujiplics 
^le Indian weaver with a new material for his locun, unknown 



to him in fornu'r umc^ ^i/. oottori twist. Includino- domestic 
and foreign, there were exported of tliis commodity", last year, 
to tlu‘ value, within a small fraction, of £400,000, reducing the 
loss of market to the Indian weaver to £309,703. It may rea- 
sonably be supposed, that the additional quantity of the raw 
produce from India taken by the English market, and whicli 
in the three articles of cotton, indigo, and sugar, (Mauritius 
excluded,) exceeded in value, in 1828, what it was in 1814 by 
above one million six hundred thousand pounds, is some com- 
pensation to India for the no very considerable sum by which 
the consumption of Indian manufactures has decreased in this 
country. After the account we have given of tlie export of 
cotton twist, and this extenuated representation of the injury 
done to the weaver, we should not be much surprised to hear 
tile woes of India, from the miseries of free trade, transferred 
from the latter to the cotton spinners, in which case the repre- 
scnlativ(js of all India would necessarily be reduced to a 
handful of old women ! 

Setting, however, all reasoning from such facts as wc have 
now adduced, out of the question, havS any one ever heard of 
an Indian weaver being thrown out of employ through the 
introduction of British manufactures We believe not; nor 
in such a state of society as exists in India do we think the 
thing possible. There may have taken place some modifica- 
tion of the manner in which his labour i*® employed, ljut 
nothing more. We send no coarse fabrics to India, for this 
obvious reason, that the quantity of skill and labour, ^wided 
to the prime cost of the raw material, is comparatively trifling; 
and of this description it is a well ascertained fact, that the 
production in India, both for consumption and for exportation, 
has materially increased since the introduction of the free 
trade. New markets for them have been found in South 
America, while the old ones, an^gst the Indian Islands, 
the adjacent countries, Persia and Arabi^ have been much 
extended. Instead, then, of manufactunng fine articles for 
luxury, such as were formerly exported, the Indian weaver 
now manufactures articles of necfissity, of which the con- 
sumption is far more general, and for the fabrication of which 
his qualifications are much better suited. But, if tljc whole 
of India were, after all, supplied with British manufactures, 
what harm would result? The Indian weaver is, in almost 



every c ase, also a cultivator, — passing |>urt ol' the day at liiv 
loom, and part at fiis plough. In a rudt^ country, compara 
li\cJy understocked with labourers, wkere the natural direction 
of capital is not to manufacturing but to agricultural industry, 
it would be inflicting no great injury upon him, if he were 
compelled to employ the whole of his tune at the latter only. 
From being, as always happens in such cases, a bad artisan 
and a bad husbandman, there might be some prospect of his 
making a tolerable proficiency in the latter capacity. 


THE END. 
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WoUTllY SiK, 

Un GiiATKKi' I, would l)C Illy brcthnui for the bU*ss- 
in>^s bestowed on this country, by the enlightened 
natives of yours, were they to disregard the means 
of instruction and infonnalion which intelligent 
Englishmen, like yourself, are daily spreading forth 
for their edification and improvement. Vour late 
publication, a “ Vbew of the present State and 
future Erosjiects of the Free Trade and Colonization 
of India, ’ has reached us; and while millions here 
are poring over its contents, we avow the incalcu- 
lable obligations which your liberal consideration 
for our welfare and advancement has conf(;rred on 
every Asiatic subject of Gicat Eritain. Whether 
we admire the unjirejudiced and disinterested na- 
ture of your solicitude for us; whether we con- 
sider the gratuitous and truly noble opjiosition 
you are now arraying against those whom you 
distinguish as our oppressors, and to whom you 
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attribute all our evils; whether we regard you 
as the s|)ontaueous, uniutlueuced and unrequited 
champion ol free coininerce with India, or as the 
kind and tender advocate for the free colonization of 
your genlli' countryincn among us - still our thanks 
arc e(|ually and essentially your due. We know not 
which to admire most, the honourable alacrity with 
which you have espoused our cause, or the excellent 
manner in which you have . ‘vanced it. 

1 need not repeat to you how many ol' my bre- 
thren have gladdened themselves in the w'isdom of 
your writings, particularly where they so laith- 
fully ])ourtray the mismanagement of our rulers, 
from governors-general and members of council 
downwards, to the veriest cvannks or clerks here 
and in Leadenhall-strect. How they have hung on 
the oracular prognostications of our future weal, as 
the natural result of a proper reverence for, and im- 
plicit reliance on, your infallible dogmas! How 
they have drank in with proper conviction and holy 
credence your accurate calculations and statements! 
Some of the more sanguine of our community 
already enjoy in imagination the happy and glorious 
results you would predict for us. Our fancies pic- 
ture forth the civilization you would promise for the 
happy pojnilation of this clime. We see arts and 
sciences, and every blessing, (save only your ma- 
chinery for the jnoduction of profitable trade, a 
reciprocal equalization of duties, and a few other 
such poor advantages,) no longer confined to a 



cold monopolizing jiortiou of the glohe. We view 
our millions emerge from their present degra- 
dfition — our coolies and pariahs gloriously arrayed 
in the white and printed calicoes of Manchester 
and Glasgow -our fields no longer hearing the 
homely harvests of rice, corn, and hadjra, but 
passing away li’om the possession of our unen- 
lightened ziimeendars into the liands of your intel- 
ligent capitalists, and thenceforward Hourisliing only 
as one vast inidaun of indigo and cotton; while 
tobacco, tea, coffee, sugar, and other produce of 
eminence in your English pricC-currents, rise luxu- 
riantly around -all India exhibiting an uninterrupted 
liartcrre of exclusive culture for free trade. 

My brethren and myself find it diflicult, however, 
to keep pace with you, even in the disinterested 
fervour of your anxiety to serve ourselves: thus we 
fail sometimes to arrive so cjuickly at the same con- 
clusions as you do, as to the means of best effecting 
the purpose. It is, alas! too true, that wi- have 
not YKT arrived at the state of perfection you have 
in store for us ; and thus our minds, even while we 
admit the general value of your immaculate reason- 
ing, will not permit us to be wholly convinced by 
it. Even with you as a guide, we turn astray m oiir 
ignorance and present want of information. Hum- 
bly we avow, with a feeling of deep shame at such a 
confession, that we do not thoroughly comprehend 
the full force of your arguments in detail. It is to 
announce thi.s dearth of comprehension, and to elicit 
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from you the removal of our few remaining doubt", 
that I am now instigated by certain of my Brother- 
Baboos to take up my pen. You will, no doubt, 
fully appreciate the value of my doing so, and of 
the additional argument with which my Letter will 
furnish you. You will hail it as a farther proof of 
the “ benefit conferred on India by the operation of 
the free trade,” when a f'alcutta Baboo, of its 
Burra Bazaar, can thus vei (ure to write at all on 
the same mysterious, erudite, and momentous sub- 
ject as yourself. 

Free trade — that is, mutual commerce, lull, un- 
restricted, and plenteous as you can make it — must 
doubtless prove of advantage to a country like 
British India. And it might be better for us if, 
instead of four or five millions of exports from Eng- 
land, our fair and natural means of consumption 
could call for thrice that amount; more jvavticularly 
if our returns in the legitimate and beneficial produce 
of India could fairly keep pace with your supplies. 
Thus far may be easily comprehended ; nay, more, 
we can approve of the introduction of your “ capi- 
tal, skill, and intelligence” among us, provided that, 
in thus endeavouring to promote your own benefit, 
you do not entirely exclude from consideration what 
is due to our feelings and interests. Willing, there- 
fore, as we may be to avail ourselves of the offers of 
assistance of yourself and our other English friends, 
wc deem it expedient to stipulate for some parti- 
cipation in the advantages, whatever they may be 
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that are expected to result from your contemplated 
chaii"'es in the intercourse with us; and to moderate 
our desires of a coalition with our proposed allies, 
until they shall have more clearly shewn us what 
we are to ;j;ain by exposuu; to hazard the compara- 
tively solid advantages of protection and traiupiil- 
iity enjoyed by us under the existing system. And 
certainly, on looking back to the result of the ex- 
periments niadi' a few years ago, with the view of 
extending the trade with us, we are not able to see 
so clearly as you ap])ear lo do, the immense advan- 
tages allegial to have thence accrued (Other to our- 
selves, or to the Ivnglish merchants who engaged 
their pro[)erty therein : having, on the contrary, ar- 
rived at very different conclusions on this part of 
the subject, we arc disposed, bidorc larther experi- 
ments are made, and belbre a closer alliance between 
us is iornicd, to consider well their probable conse- 
(piences to ourselves; so that you will clearly per- 
ceive we are not yet (juite resolved to concur with 
you in blaming the Parliament, nor in scoibng at our 
masters for not handing over our lields and posses- 
sions to be converted into experimental plantations, 
for the e.xclusive gratification of s))eciilators and 
adventurers from London, Liver|)ool, and (ilasgow. 

You state, and the calculations you adduce are 
affirmed to bear you out, that, since the opening of 
the new charter, the East India (Company have been 
beaten out of the field — because the free-traders 
have annually increased their extent of sjieculation, 
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and because, in 1827, they completed shipments to 
India to the amount of nearly four millions sterling' 
— the Company declining to export goods to the 
amount even of one million. 

You affirm that the free trade has been in a course 
of thriving speculation, because an increasing one, 
and would dismiss all possible cavil at its wisdom 
by discarding the only argument, you say, its oppo- 
nents can bring against it, namely, that it is “a 
losing trade.” Such loss you neither pause to refute, 
nor inquire into; the success of the trade being 
with you determined by its increase, your calcula- 
tions condescend not to notice the result ; it is im- 
material, amid the magnitude of your policy, whe- 
ther it is profitable or otherwise. 

There are other points on which you comment at 
no little length : these I shall touch upon in due 
course; but, in the first |)lacc, let me generally 
inquire info the leading positions which you have 
taken up. 

That the Company had been, for many years, re- 
tiring from their export trade to India w'as evident, 
long before the free-trader had access to this market. 
Nor would it have icquired a King Suliman, that 
patron of Tyrean and Eastern trade, nor Sultaun 
Akbar, in his llrahminical and Mahomedan know- 
ledge, to unravel this mystery,, or explicate the 
cause. Woollens in India were found to be limited 
in demand then, as at present. Metals equally so. 
Cotton goods at the close of last century, and at 
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the early part of this, were not so inordinately mul- 
tiplied as at the present era; and the only articles, 
beyond a certain limit in metals and woollens, that 
jrave a fair remunerating profit, were those perish- 
able and miscellaneous minor ones, which the Com- 
pany could scarcely undertake to supply themselves, 
and which, therefore, naturally fell to the privileged 
private trade of the c ificers of their chartered ship- 
ping. 

Hut in 1814, when the new charter was granted in 
its present modified and experimental shape, and 
the trade itself was thrown open, never could 
circumstances have combined to lavish greater 
facilities for the jirosecution of commerce than 
were then opportunely, and almost simultaneously, 
presented to the British mercantile community. If, 
at any time, and under any probable circumstances, 
success could have been reasonably expected to 
result from an extension of your trading intercourse 
with India, that period and the then concurring 
circumstances would assuredly have realized it. 
The general peace shortly took effect, bringing with 
it into immediate or early operation its multifarious 
consequences. The w hole of the tonnage employed 
during the war, not simply for transport uses, but 
for all the many purposes connected with a war of 
such vast extent, ceased to have employment. The 
numerous vessels, bona Jule the projierty of English 
merchants, but with fabricated papers, and employed 
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abroad ; tJio various ships at sea under other Hags, 
but worked and freighted only through British capi- 
tal. which the then state of affairs, and either the 
wants of the war itself, or its interdictions, caused 
to be so engaged —these all fell back on the hands 
of their actual and virtual owners. Again, at this 
time the many uses to which capitalists, during 
such a war, had turned 'heir means to activity 
and account, all abruptly tailed them. Our In- 
dian empire, by its treaties and conc[uests, and 
its new settlements, was beginning to exhibit 
a larger field for enterprise ; while the [lower of 
machinery at this juncture was attaining in England 
a gigantic and extraordinary increase, and goods 
and manufactures were nnilti|)licd to an unheard of 
extent. Such, then, were the features that marked 
the opening of the jiew commerce to the famed and 
imaginary El Dorado of the East, and no wonder 
that “ speculation soon ran mad, ” as has been aptly 
said ; and cargoes upon cargoes came pouring and 
hurrying into Asia. For, in a short time, the mania 
had its corresponding effect on the European mer- 
cantile community in India also The trade thus 
met at Calcutta an apt and temporary support; 
and, notwithstanding the preposterous selection of 
goods for such a market, and the ignorance and folly 
of the shippers, which many ol the investments 
betrayed, a partial and adventitious piece of suc- 
cess here and there seemed to give a eharacter 
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and consistency to speculation, and even allured 
new adventurers into the field. But about 1H18 
there was a slight eheck to this race of folly. The 
godowns of the Calcutta commission-agents, and the 
warehouses of the merchants and corresponding 
houses, became literally choked up with unsaleable 
goods of every possible variety. They could not re- 
main there. The agent, as a matter of course, 
must realise and secure his own commission. Sales 
were forced and effected on very ruinous terms. 
Bar iron, square and Hat, was literally begging in 
the Bazaar for jmrehasers, at 2 rupees 12 as.* per 
factory maund ; lead at no more than double that 
price; cordage at about 20 shillings the cwt. ; and 
copper, bolt, and sheathing at 30 to 35 current ru- 
pees per factory maund. The perishable articles 
were almost thrown away, and even the bestselling 
at a discount of full 50 per cent. It is a notorious 
fact, that the best Hodgson’s pale ale, after its long 
and precarious voyage, was .sellrng at about 20 
rupees per hogshead; while claret and champagne 
were retailed so ridiculously cheap, that they were 
becoming the common table wines oftheyoungclerks 
of every counting-house. To crown all, the Ame- 
rican ship captains and mates were positively laying 


^ About eight shillings the evtt., or JL8 pnr ton! after freighl, insurance, 
commi>bion, loss of interest; and with the new difticultj coming on of how 
to remit back tlie jiroceeds! Tlie price quoted also mqjlics n selection of 
the ver) best working sizes from { inch to 2 inches , the heavy descriptions 
and broad Hat ditto were unsaleable for years 
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in at our outcries large stocks of English goods and 
commodities, to take back 12 or 15,000 miles to 
their own country, to dispose of there as a good 
speculation ! 

At this juncture, many minor houses that had at- 
tempted the trade failed or seceded from it in dis- 
may. The old-established and more respectable 
agency firms of Calcutta withdrew their sup- 
port and participation; ai u the free trade itself 
now fell under the almost exclusive management 
of a new community of East India speculators in 
London, and elsewhere. These persons had, for 
the most part, been connected with the shipping 
interests under the old system ; and having, 
on the ])lea of their knowledge of markets, and 
general information as to the Eastern ports, insi- 
nuated themselves into connexion with establishments 
of the large manufacturing towns, they, jointly with 
them, endeavoured, at any risk, to protract and 
continue their exports. The speculators themselves, 
or, as we may describe them, the originators and 
advisers of the adventures, were, generally speak- 
ing, men who had little to lose. The precarious- 
ness or hazardous nature of the transactions was 
not for them to consider; it was the mere con- 
tinuance and extension of shipments which they, in 
common with their correspondents abroad, (by this 
time the minor agents, or petty houses of Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay,) were anxious to effect: 
such continued shipment on which they levied their 
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charges and commission, with the occasional large 
funds placed at their command, the consequent in- 
fluence, employment of tonnage, petty patronage, 
and city mercantile importance, being their sole 
subsistence, and, in fact, their very existence itself 
in business. 

The immense stocks of goods in India, of which 
sales were forced in the first instance, were now 
bringing ruin and embarrassment among the native 
shop-keepers and extensive dealers, at second 
hand, of the Bazaar. These persons were novv ne- 
cessitated to get rid of their stocks at any sacrifice. 
Thus it was that the neighbouring community be- 
came purchasers and consumers, as it were, in spite 
of their opposing habits and interests. Cotton 
goods were notoriously hawked about the vicinity 
of Calcutta at less than half their prime cost; they 
were literally thrown away upon the neighbourhood. 
Buyers, of course, were lured into the possession of 
these novel articles, scarcely desiring them, but 
seduced into the purchase by the ridiculous cheap- 
ness of the commodity. The goods themselves, 
though fair to the eye, were decidedly inferior in 
wear, durability, and intrinsic value to the native 
eommodity ;* but still the present preposterously low 

• This may appear incredible to Englishmen at home ; but let rnc put it 
to the European community in India, whether in their families they have 
found the imitation long cloths, cossas, sauns, baflah.s, and izarees, wear half 
a.s long only as the old native article of these designations, now fast disap- 
pearing, but formerly produced at Gazeepore, Juanpore, Dacca, Luckipore, 
and along the coast. The cost of material in Europe makes the manufac- 
turer there too sparing of the cotton itself in the fabric of every cloth pre- 
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jirices became an object of attraction ; and the glut 
of these cottons threw the old country article in the 
shade. Then it was the neighbouring weavers and 
native cloth-mereliants began to find their own la- 
bour and stock to be falling ofif in demand, while it 
was impossible to lower the price of their goods ; 
for, .ill a country like India, with its dense popula- 
tion, labour and native cor modities had long since 
reached their minimum of puce. All these circum- 
stances were not lost upon the trader. This casual 
and easy-to-be-explained consumption ol portions 
of their consignments, was magnified by interested 
people into success and demand. New shipments 
and adventures were urged forward.* The discou- 


pared by machiiieiy, while the attenuated thread lie eniployi, with its 
fibrous streivdtli too much clongatt'd and deteriorated by the machine, can 
produce only a tlimsy article, more even and legulai to the eye, I grant, 
than the native cloth, but far moic likely to go to ])ieces after the first few 
Indian vvaslnngs, and manipulations of the native Dbobee. 

* NoU' by fht Printiv . — The Standard oi September last lias a paragra[)h 
in It, written on puipnse, it would seem, to corioborate this riasomng of our 
llindoostanee author. 

“ riii.s IS the plain state of the case, and it may account clearly enough 
for Mich cases ot increased expoits : — A merchant in London tinduig it ne- 
cessary to meet ('ngagements for impelled goods, and peiliaps having more 
credit with the English linen-dealer, who is anxious to keep his starving 
weavers alive, and his esfablishinent unbroken up, and to unload his ware- 
houses at any loss, takes upon credit a quantity of linen at a loss to the 
manufacturer, which he sends abroad, and pays away at a loss also. And 
hence the chain of credit and of loss, regularly progressive, is carried on, 
to the undermining of all the security in the country, to the great gain of 
the foreign dealer, and no doubt to the honour of free trade. This, too, 
must have an end ; and, however it may gain time for tlie individual, it 
must accelerate the general catastrophe. We leave these facts for the free 
traders to answei.” 
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ragement to the native weaver was thenceforth kept 
up, although at enormous sacrifice to the Englisli- 
man ; and in time, as the former withdrew in actual 
suffering and starvation from the unnatural compe- 
tition, his antagonist was gradually establishing a 
call and seeming necessity for what he had first 
introduced, at heavy loss only, into notice. 

Thus, and thus only, was upheld and prolonged the 
new commerce ; the exportation of piece goods and 
a few other commodities, coupled with the gradual 
relinquishment of private trade on the part of the 
Ckmipany’s shipping, poorly and jirecariously sup- 
porting it, and yielding a faint colour, at times, to 
the scheming suggestions of those who urged its 
extension. 

But all this time the. licensed and country ship- 
])ing, consisting mainly of heavy tonnage, was fast 
failing under its ill-paid and ruinous ciiijiloyment ol 
carrying for so im|)rovidcnt a trade. Merchants and 
large ship-owners soon began to east the onus of its 
support from off themselves, and shrank away from 
personal loss, as well as circumstances would admit, 
under such expensive property. Thus they fre- 
quently adopted in Calcutta and elsewhere the plan 
of making the sailing captains purchase, at the high 
rate of valuation standing in their books, certain 
large shares of the vessels —they advancing, at profit- 
able interest, the means of purchase, upon the se- 
curity of mortgage on the ship, and heavy insurance 
of life, kc. Sic. It was the same plan they had pur- 
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sued with unprofitable indigo works ; adventurers, 
without a sixpence, being ever found by them as 
ready purchasers. By such means, they turned a 
portion of their stock into seeming profit, while the 
captain had the empty honour of Iialf-owner-ship 
conferred on him at the ruinous cost of accumulating 
compound interest, which, including that on the 
debt, life-insurance, cornmi sion, and charges, came 
to little less than 17 per cem. This could but run its 
length ; and the King's Bench in England, or a 
similar fate abroad, was fast staring these unhappy 
gentlemen in the face, when the Burniah war in India, 
most opportunely for them, called into employment 
a portion of the ruined tonnage. The high rate of 
monthly hire given by the Eastern governments for 
transports now enabled those concerned to delude 
themselves and their home friends with new hopes : 
like every other faint opening in the Eastern com- 
merce, it only prolonged and increased the feverish 
madness of adventure. A reprieve being given to 
the shipping, outward freights were solicited, new 
ships brought into the trade, and speltre, having 
been discovered as a novel article of export, whole 
dead-weight cargoes of that article, coals for steam, 
and fresh cotton goods, afforded a temporary 
struggling employment to the maritime interests of 
the trade, and a sickly extension to its prosecution. 

It would be of little utility to prolong this history 
of ruinous and unwise speculation, thus dropsically 
and fatally distending itself; but from the fore- 
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going detail of a few of the leading facts relating 
to the commerce, an opinion may be, formed why, in 
18*27, the results as to c.iicnl were nearly four nul- 
lions of exports, and of shipping, clearing outwards, 
72,890 tons. In my view, the causes of sucli extent 
are as opposite to success as light to darkness, or as 
truth and common sense are to the mean distortions 
and fallacies of acrimonious delusion! 

Let me enquire, if such tonnage be in activeexist- 
ence— noKs rr i*av ?— can £4 to £5 per ton, for light 
goods, and £2. lO.v. to £3. lO.v., for heavy freight, 
cover even one half of the common wear-and-tear 
expences of the hull of the ship itself? Y"ot ninc- 
tenths of your boasted tonnage have lately been 
craving employment at such rates ; as you may disco- 
ver by reference to any price current here, or Calcutta 
paper ! Like your speltre speculations, with more 
than three years stock lately lying useless and un- 
called for in India ; — like your woollens, lavished on 
us in such quantities that stout bro.«d cloths of good 
texture and colour, of the description known in the 
trade as six-quarter cloths, and on which the ex- 
pence of freight, insurance, interest, charges, kc. had 
been incurred, were often vainly seeking a sale inCal- 
cutta, at 1 rupee, 12 annas, per yard; — like your 
overwhelming supply of piece-goods, which could 
not realise even prime cost; or, if sold, -without the 
means of remitting home (he proceeds, with a loss of 
nearly 25 per cent, on the rupee : — like these and 
every other over-done, glutted branch of your free- 
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trade — ytJUi’ could not, at tins moment, 

realise lor you live shillings in the pound of its value 
on your books ; and your returns from India are 
unsaleable, but at a sacrifice. 

But leaving for a time the question of loss, and 
considering only the increase and extent of exports, 
which you take to be the indisputable criterion of 
success, and which, therefore, you y)Ut forth vaunt- 
ingly in figures and calculati uis, in every possible 
shape and point of view ; let us now investigate 
this v(!ry extent itself. In 1827, the exports you 
shew are £3,903, 00(5.* Of the component parts of 
this I need not speak just now : its total, which you 
deem so astounding, will be sufficient for my present 
purpose. Why, my worthy Sir, is this all you have 
to shew, as the united grand result of the gathered 
intelligence, capital and activity of your famed com- 
mercial empire, now the gates have been opened 
wide for its speculation ; and after all that the advo- 
cates for unrestricted trade had prognosticated, when 
they worked so bravely in 1813 and 1814 to oppose 
the East India Company ? Since that period, the 
Malay peninsula and its vicinity has been thrown 
open to yon. We have greatly increased here our 
political, and consequently, our commercial rela- 
tions ; in the Gulph, and to the westward, there is 

* By the way, I shall not pause to quarrel w itli you for tiie error under 
which, in your sundry statements and calculations, you at times make use of 
the “ declared value” of exports, &-c ; at others, their “ official value the 
error may tell both ways. 



now every iutercour'.e, which is worth having 
through the medium of the country shipping. M e 
have more than doubled the British territories on 
the continent of llindoostan, witlv an accession to 
the population of I know not how many millions of 
subjects. Your intimacy with the customs and 
wants of the native community has been progressing 
(of course,) for the, last dozen years. The military 
force has been nearly doubled since the charter. 
There have been heavy war ealls as well as a regular 
increased demand for military stores, metals, ike. 
Idle shipping and tonnage, at the lowest possible 
rates, have even been courting your speculators 
to employ them, during the whole period. You 
have increased, of late, at home your machinery 
and production of manufactures, at least ten- 
fold ; and, to crown all, notwithstanding what you 
say to the contrary, your merchants, agents, and 
retailers, have been not only unopposed by the 
local Government, but have had every justice done 
them, and have had free licence to the uttermost 
limits of the Empire, to get rid of their fullest sup- 
plies. And yet, after all these advantages, openings, 
and facilities, prepared, as it were, to your very 
wishes, and actually showered upon you during the 
undertaking, what has the free-trade at last efl'ected ? 
Lo ! it has actually exceeded by a million — one 
million sterling of exports — what the poor, abused 
and ever decried East India Company were quietly 
doing as far back as 1794, when they exported alto- 
gether £2,924,829 before they had begun to give up 
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such trading as a bad business — when they had not 
half their present means and territory, and when 
machinery and piece-goods, and the European 
twisting of cotton thread were scarcely thought of! 

And when I consider that nearly one half of your 
exports to India consisted of articles in the manu- 
facture of which many thousands of my poor coun- 
trymen had |)rcviously found their pnnci|)al means 
of subsistence ; and contcmpl le the state of misery 
to which these sufferers are thus reduced without a 
prospect of relief, 1 cannot join with you in exulta- 
tion : on the contrary, I must exjiress my regret and 
my sorrow, that the commercial interest of the em- 
pire at large should be supposed to require such a 
sacrifice from this portion of its faithful and devoted 
subjects, whose previous condition so little admitted 
of any subtraction from their scanty resources ; and 
I feel disposed, like many of my suffering country- 
men, to question the equity of the course pursued 
towards us in this partial mode of applying the new 
principles of freedom of commerce, and to doubt 
whether we have been dealt fairly with, constituting, 
as we do, an integral part of the British empire, (and 
consequently entirely at your disposal,) in being 
deprived, on the one hand, by the operation of your 
steam engines and unequal duties, of all the benefits 
resulting from the fabrication for the English market 
of piece goods, one of our staple manufactures, and 
on the other hand, having had left fettered by ex- 
cessive and disproportionate imposts, the principal 



remaining staple products and manufactures of our 
country, for the purpose of favoring other settle- 
ments, whose claims upon the national justice and 
humanity are assuredly not greater than our own. 

Thus this free trade system, instead of being fol- 
lowed out to its full and legitimate extent, on the 
fair principle of a reciprocity between the mother 
country and its difl’erent dependencies, by which we 
should obtain whatever advantages our soil, climate, 
and industry might be calculated to afford us in the 
general market, is allowed, in our case, to have only 
a partial and limited ojicration ; being applied in its 
full force wherever, as in the article of cotton piece 
goods, the mother country can compete with us 
herself, and then only by the aid of unequal duties, 
but departed from where its operation would be 
advantageous to us, as in the article of sugar, and 
some other products, for the growth and manufac- 
ture of w'hich, on the cheapest terms, our country 
affords such striking and unriuestionable advantages. 
Surely such exclusion of our products from the home 
market by excessive duties, is not only contrary to 
justice and to humanity, but to every sound prin- 
ciple of British policy. 

When you with such warm professions of zeal 
for the welfare of India, and such appearance of 
anxiety to improve our condition, sit down calmly 
to dispose of a question of this nature in the man- 
ner you have done, and when a large portion of 
industrious subjects are thrown out of bread, can 
coolly dismiss the difficulty by scoffing at a “handful 
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of old women,’’ whom you feelingly describe as the 
only sufferers, pardon me, if I contend that you 
expose yourself to the imputation of inconsistency 
and inhumanity, from the stigma of which you 
would have been best rescued, by advocating the 
claim of the sufferers and their countrymen on the 
British people and Parliament to such compensa- 
tion, at least, as might result to them from a more 
equitable application of the piinciples of free com- 
mercial intercourse, by the admission into Great 
Britian of our sugar and other products, at rates of 
duty not exceeding those levied on the products of 
your other more highly favored settlements. 

But you are apt at calculations, I must quit, 
therefore, vain attempts at comment, and meet you 
only with your own weapons. We will, first of all, 
look to this “ handful of old women.” In 1827, 
three millions of lbs. of cotton twist were exported 
from your country to India. Now, cotton thread, 
of common and coarse description, sells in Bengal 
at about 35 to 40 rupees per bazaar maund, there- 
fore its jmoduction by hand costs rather more than 
double the price of the raw material. But if we 
calculate that a seer, or two pounds of cotton thread, 
pays to the aged, the weak, or the decrepid, about 
5 annas for the task t)f twisting it, we shall find that 
the quantity exported in 1827 must have deprived 
such aged and decrepid of earnings to the amount 
of hsilf a crore of rupees ! When, again, we calculate 
the number this sum would have fed, of the persons 
just referred to, — a computation which very little 
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intimacy with their habits, and few wants, enables 
ns to enter into, — we shall ascertain that at least 
25,000* poor creatures, utterly unfit for agricultural 
or any other means of support, (notwithstanding the 
sagacious reasoning which forms the last page of 
your pamphlet,} are thus deprived of their wonted 
bread, that the generous advocates of free commerce 
and the amelioration of India may boast the exclu- 
sive merit of having added this to their other articles 
of trade, while the East India Company (praise be to 
Brahma for the honour of our rulers !) have forborne 
to export it ! 

Another brief calculation will shew that the 
“ old women" are not the only sufferers by your 
cotton manufactures. It appears, that forty-two 
millions of yards of white and printed goods were 
sent out in 1827. With reference to the work of 
native weavers, and what each man can produce in 
a year, it will be found, that two lacs at least of 
these people (200,000 men!) are thrown out of sub- 
sistence by such importation. It cannot be asserted, 
that our countrymen (save only the bankas, ser- 
vants, and under sircars about Calcutta itself) spend 
money in consumption of cloth or dress more abun- 
dantly than formerly: they are not richer than be- 
fore, and can only expend, therefore, the limited 
and customary portion of their means for clothing. 


♦ The above includes only those despoiled of their livelihood by the in- 
troduction of Che twist. The still more distressing numbers of such people 
thrown upon the charity and support of their relations by the piece-goods, 
lorm, alas ! another sad handful/ 



What they may have gained, too, in seeming finer 
texture and lowness of price, they lose in want of 
wear and durability. It is evident, then, that the 
forty-two millions of yards of English goods must 
have displaced an equal value of our native cottons; 
and if we allow a fair quantum of yards for the 
average yearly clothing of an individual, the con- 
sumers of the English artich' must have amounted 
in number to about two ciores of persons. For 
evcrif ten men so clothed, one native weaver must have 
tost his legitimate and only means of support * 

I do not advert to the native export trade of 
calicoes, which has failed in the European, Ame- 
rican, and other markets, since the improvement of 
your machinery : it is true, many additional weavers 
have lost employment by the operation of this failure 
also ; but we cannot complain here. The Indian 
weaver has been fairly beaten in foreign marts ; — al- 
though unjustly and most unfairly in his own. 

Your legislators prohibit our sugars, our rum, 
arrack, silks, and in fact almost every valuable 


* In reply to the queiy winch roimnenceh the last paragraph of the pain- 
plilet, let me jcltT the author, (who, in pcisorial ignorance only olthe interior 
of Inrlia, conlJ possibly have asked, where is a weaver ihiowri out of employ 
by the British manufactures ?) to the following places: — viz. Chunclonsy in 
Robilcund, lienans and its vicinity, Gha/eepore, Sidepore, Allahabad, Juan- 
pore, Azimgurh, Tiiunda, Feiuikabad, Jaunsce, K.mee Mliow in the larger 
district, part ofBchar; in fact, all places, more or less, formerly sending the 
finer cloths, shirtings, sheetings, sauns, cos-sahs, movvah'<, doputeahs, dotees, 
and pwggorees to the Presidency, &c. Also Luckepore, Daua, districts of 
Midnapoie> Calcutta, and Hoogly, these particulaily, as well as the imme- 
diate vicinity of Calcutta. 1 do not speak of Madras or Bombay, having 
little local acquaintance with those countries- 



staple of India, which could give advantage to us 
in a foreign commerce ; and now you would cut 
up and dispossess us of our domestic trade and 
internal means of labour and subsistence. The loom 
is, by the seeming grant of Nature itself, in wise ad- 
vertence to our climate, our bodily frames and 
habits, and our capacities, the true and legitimate 
occupation of the Hindoo ; and yet you would force 
upon us your flimsy, frail, steam-fabricated imita- 
tions of our own proper commodities; which you 
produce only by an over application of the powers of 
machinery, such machinery, us fur as the free traders 
of England arc concerned, being virtually denied to 
ourselves. 

And yet the manufacturers and capitalists in 
England, as we see by its newspapers and periodi- 
cals which reach us, are complaining that they are 
ruined, and that few (none 1 may say) prolit by this 
immense over production of goods. Their capital 
engaged returns them but a sorry interest, and the 
prices they obtain any where are by no means re- 
munerating ones. Now', if such is the case with the 
principals themselves, who, where steam is em- 
ployed, can benefit few of your own poorer or la- 
bouring classes, and who must increase their ma- 
chinery and produce itself to monstrous, unheard 
of, and unwieldy extent, even to prolong or elicit a 
subsistence for themselves, what in the name of 
policy, nay of common sense, is the great advantage 
to England m mercilessly driving and forcing this 
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cutton trade to India. The mere duties on two 
millions of goods cannot afford an object; and it 
admits of argument even, whether these are all gain 
to your revenue by such exportation, while it is a 
positive unanswerable fact, that for every anna ob- 
tained to the British manufacturer by the intro- 
duction of cottons into Hindostan, at least six times 
that sum must be wrested from the honest labour, 
industry and scanty earnings of the Hindoo. 

This line of argument, and its plain reasoning, 
are, we well know, met by your scoff and derision. 
But, if weavers and old women are not to be con- 
sidered amid the grandeur and general importance 
of such schemes, I would ask all liberal theorists, 
all political economists on the grand scale; and, 
lastly, all emancipationists and free traders, — has 
it ever occurred to them, that while they are thus 
driving and forcing an unnatural trade, endeavouring 
to supply us with clothing which is properly our 
country’s own, would it not be a simpler mode of 
benefiting us, to send out, the machinery itself? thus 
permiting us to prepare our own manufactures. We 
could effect the preparation to our better advantage, 
and with greater economy, than you; while our abun- 
dance of cotton would prevent the necessity of our 
stinting the goods, as in England, in their due pro- 
portion of the material. But such a plan would find 
few supporters, methinks, among the high-minded 
benefactors of British India. The very first to op- 
pose it would be the busy orators and loud peti- 
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tiouers from Manchester and Liverpool, for the re- 
moval of all restrictions, and every odious monopoly 
but their own. 

I have just ventured, you see, worthy Sir, 
to question the policy aud general estimation 
of the item of cotton manufactures, which forms, 
as before stated, half of the exports of your trade. 
I now turn to another topic which would appear 
to have been beneath your notice — but which is as 
essential, nevertheless, for the well-being of com- 
merce as even the extent of export— I mean the 
prices realised. You assert, that the only argu- 
ment used by your opponents is, that the private 
merchant is carrying on “ a losing trade.” This 
argument you scout. It is natural, certainly, that 
free traders should dislike, and caution you against, 
the public discussion of their losses ; for men like to 
keep up the confident look of success and solvency, 
even when bankruptcy is nearest at hand. But 
theorists, like you and myself, my ’good Sir, should 
enquire into these matters, if only for a seemly peg 
on which to hang an argument. To begitj then 
with the cottons, let us see what they have realised 
for the consigners, for the last ten years — bearing in 
mind that the prices we shall quote represent the 
amount of sale at the first hand. With the lossesof the 
native purchasers, or of those who subsequently re- 
tail the goods, we, at present, have nothing to do: — 

In 1819, cotton goods sold at 25 to 30 per cent, 
advance: several sales were effected at this rate, 
though much remained on hand. 
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In 1820, at one part of the year, 20 percent, ad- 
vance was obtained for several investments, and at 
another season a few sales were effected at 30 per 
cent, advance. 

In 1821, for the greater part of the year, 5 to 10 
per cent, advance was the common rate of sale. 

In 1822, sales were impracticable but at a dis- 
count of 5 per cent, on the nrime cost, and the ut- 
most advance was 5 to 10 jier cent, at the most fa- 
vorable portions of the year ! 

In 1823, the same remarks are applicable; much 
was sold at prime cost however! 

In 1824, more favorable than the preceding ; 15 
to 20 per cent, advance was procurable. 

In 1825, the sales varied from 10 per cent, to 30 
per cent, advance. 

In 1826, ditto, ditto, from 10 to 20 per cent, ad- 
vance. 

In (827, 10 to 20 per cent, advance. 

In 1828, the sales were somewhat resembling 
those of 1823, though rather inferior; for no higher 
average was obtained than 5 per cent advance, and 
much went at a sacrifice of 5 per cent, discount. 

The above are faithful averages, calculated from 
Calcutta sales ; the actual prices being noted, and 
the mean thus obtained. It may be computed from 
this information, that the total, or general average of 
|idvance on the whole of the period given could not 
exceed 13 per cent. Yet even this would be a 
mere result of figures, by dividing simply the 
number of years into the total of advance. With 
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reference to the actual heavy quantities* sold at low 
prices, it would be nearer the truth if we assume 8 
per cent, advance as the very maximum of average 
in the ten years! Can the supporters of the cotton 
trade, after this exposition, dare to assert that the 
speculations havep^/W.^ From the scanty profit here 
exhibited, the English merchant had to pay the Cal- 
cutta duties; also agency commission of 5 per cent, 
on the proceeds, and 2^ per cent, additional on the 
remittance or returns to Europe, if in goods, or 1 per 
cent, if in bills. Many investments were sold piece- 
meal at public outcry, thus rendering the commis- 
sion and charges much heavier. The rupees realised 
instead of being remittable at par, or at their an- 
cient value of 2s. 6d. during the whole of the period 
under review, scarcely ever produced in England 
two shillings. Latterly Is. lOd. per rupee has been 
the common rate of exchange.^ A few successful 
returns were possibly made, at times, in indigo, 
drugs, and lac dye, See. but the befst of these gave 
no general result equal to 2s. 6d. for the rupee. It 
appears, then, after paying the freight out, insu- 
rance, charges, and the Calcutta commission, with 
loss of interest on capital, lying out of ditto, and 
risk, prime cost has been barely realised throughout. 
But why prolong this part of the investigation ? 
Can any man wonder, after these facts, that so few, 


* The heavier Uie quantity for sale, the more ruinous the price — hence, 
much more went off at a loss, and at the lower quotations, than at the 
higher prices occasionally given. 
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so very few, have reaped advantages Irom such ad- 
ventures; or that so many East India speculators 
have appeared of late years in the London Gazette ? 
Men, indeed, may wonder why speculations should 
have continued at all, much less increased under 
such ruinous circumstances ; but who shall answer 
for, or set bounds to, the mania of English specu- 
lation ? Like the late raining and joint stock com- 
panies of every grotesque and preposterous shape, 
the free trade to India has often gone beyond the 
character of folly, or mere “ deplorable delusion,” 
— it has been downright frenzy — free-trading mad- 
ness, fed, urged, and goaded on by interested spe- 
culators ; or, what is worse by the widely circulated 
fallacies and crusading exhortations of busy and 
wrong-minded theorists ! 

You have adduced the heavy exportations of 
speltre likewise, as another instance of the advance- 
ment of your commerce. Had you contented your- 
self with taking praise for its introduction, and then 
been able to prove that the free trade had wisely 
and cautiously measured the progressive regular 
supplies by the demand, you might have gained 
something in your argument by the accession of 
speltre to the list of exports. But when you are 
obliged to admit, that, in the five years ending 1827, 
the English exports of it amounted to 32,553 tons, 
or an average of more than fJOuO tons per annum, 
and when we know that our consumption cannot 
even approach that quantity, I can only conclude, 
as with your cottons, that the extent of exportation 



is no symptom of success, but that it betrays another 
evidence of the madness of your speculations. Let 
us put it to the same test of annual sales as applied 
to piece goods, and see whether my present con- 
clusion is a correct one : — 

In 1822, speltre sold in Calcutta for 21 to 23 cur- 
rent rupees, per factory inaund. 

In 1823, 22 to 23 current rupees, per ditto. 

In 1824, Id to 20 ditto, per ditto. 

In 1823, 13 to 14 ditto, per ditto. 

In 1820, 13 to 14 ditto, per ditto. 

In 1827, y ditto, per ditto. 

In 1828, 7 to 7-9 ditto, per ditto. 

At the present juncture, or the early part of 1829, 
purchasers can hardly be obtained for a portion only 
of the heavy, overwhelming stock on hand, at even 
0-8 current rupees, per factory maund. Thus we 
discover, that the increase of exportation frosn 
England, and the decrease of price in India, have 
been relatively progressing with a vengeance ! Does 
not the present glut of the article, and the ruinous 
discount at which this “most valuable and important 
of his exports to India,” has been selling of late, 
tell volumes in favor of what you term the “ mava^e- 
ment " of the free trader ? 

But to exhibit your whole free commerce at one 
view, I now subjoin a table or general result of sales 
in Calcutta of the principal commodities for the last 
ten years. You, and my other readers in Europe, 
may now judge for yourselves of the entire success 
of exportations to India. 
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Woollens, it will be seen by the foregoing state- 
ment of the trade for the last ten years, have not 
exhibited even a moderate return for above one-third 
of the period ; while, in 1822, they were actually 
selling at 20 per cent, loss, and in the years 1823, 
1824, and 1825, could not realize their prime cost. 

Iron, both Swedish and English, of which much 
has been sent to us, barely obtained covering prices, 
even during the temporary and brief demand of the 
Ava war. At other times, the 0 or 7 rupees per 
factory maund obtained for the former, and 3 rupees 
12 as. for the latter, must have been bad, indeed. If 
we look to the article of copper, we shall find 
that the war alone occasioned any thing like proper 
sales of it; and even the heavy employment of trans- 
port shipping did comparatively little for the ad- 
vancement of sheathing. With reference to the 
prime cost of this and other articles, and the freight, 
insurance, and other charges, it is apparent that 
neither copper, tin plates, whitt;’ lead, nor coals, 
could have effected any thing towards the success 
of the trade. 

After this plain statement of facts, of which a 
reference to any respectable house of business at 
Calcutta, or to the common printed prices-current 
themselves, will establish the accuracy — I appeal to 
you. Sir, whether your boast, that the free trade has 
beaten its competitors (as you are facetiously pleased 
to designate the East India Company) from the field 
of extended exportation, avail you to the extent 

c 
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you fondly imagined, when you adduced your 
triumphant statements of the increased trade of the 
private merchant, and the diminished exports of the 
Company? — Pray, Sir, for what were the authorities 
of Leadenhall-street io competel —Y or the high prices 
obtainable in India?— Were they, after the happy 
results effected by your cottons, to strain every 
effort, and charter new ships with calicoes and 
chintzes?— Were they to quadruple their invest- 
ments of woollens, while your free-trader, to use a 
happy, though homely, saying of your country, was 
“ putting his foot in it?” It is not for one like me 
to pry into the secret doings of the curtained haram 
and retirement of the great Begum* of Leadenhall- 
street; but methinks I could well picture to myself, 
if I dare, that honourable and most ancient lady 
sitting amid her hallowed haunts in your city, 
smiling and chuckling away at the frantic gambols 
of her free-trading opponents! No wonder, loo, 
her sagacious old ladyship lessened her outward 
consignments to India, when she learned that her 
busy friends in the East were then supplying her 
own military, and other wants on the spot, at 25 
per cent, cheaper than her purchasing Committee 
of Leadenhall-street could lay them in at, even 
is Europe. She saw English sea-coal for the ac- 


♦ It must be known to my readeis, that mauy of the nati\es of India 
have an idea that the honourable the East India Company is nothing 
more or less than an august old hdy — a Begum, of vast consequence and 
rink in Great Britain ! 



commodation of her arsenals and founderies, kindly 
delivered to her, at Calcutta, by the gentlemen 
of the free trade, at six and seven annas per 
maund ! Pig-lead, too, in any quantity, for the 
bullets of her brave sepoys, at half its positive value, 
and former current price. She saw the best and 
finest purpets, handed over to her at so inviting a 
rate, that many of her gun and howitzer cartridge- 
bags, during the Burmese operations, were posi- 
tively made therefrom ! Her hospitals, from the 
farthest banks of the Sutlege to the swamps of 
Arracan, were completely supplied with the finest 
British flannels. Cordage, canvas, and metals, were 
vociferously screaming — “come buy me,”from every 
over-crammed and unhappy go-down in the whole 
Burra Bazaar ; and, still farther, to please and pro- 
pitiate her old ladyship — her mansions and public 
otfices of the City of Palaces, were new fitted and 
painted— and the Venetians, and casements, and 
wood work of her fortresses made to look gay and 
smiling, by the paints and white lead, our bhee eyza 
sub-cheese* which were wildly lavished on her in 
India, by the free-trader, at almost half the amount 
of their London prime cost. 

But, to be serious for a few moments — was the 
East India Company, a public, grave, and respoD« 
sible body, to compete, under such circumstances 
as I have shewn, with the ill-advised and badly-ima- 


* Sic omnia .— DtmL 
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gined and worse-conducted enterprises of mere 
speculating adventurers? Was it to run a race 
with those people, in their essayings and mad aspi- 
rations after bankruptcy and ruin ? The thing 
speaks for itself. 

It has been the fashion with yourself, and most of 
the patrons of the free trade, to abuse the East India 
Company for the great fs'^ilities that its charter 
affords to foreigners, and particularly to the Ameri- 
cans ; while you assert, that it fetters or excludes 
the capital, industry, and enterprise of your own 
countrymen. You affirm, that while Englishmen 
are thus injured, the Americans are gradually in- 
creasing their commercial importance in the East; 
are the carriers of your goods, and, in fact, are fast 
circumventing the honourable Company, not only 
within the limits of the charter, but to the eastward, 
and in the hallowed mart of China itself. Having 
been, for some years, connected with American 
shipping, and two of my nephews being at this 
moment banians to certain of their worthy captains, 
I am happy that my personal information enables 
me, most decidedly, to put you right; and to prove 
that the clear-sightedness and shrewdness of Jona- 
than, as I hear you call him, soon “ guessed” that 
the Indian trade was no fit enterprise for him. 

In 1816, the Americans traded largely from India, 
and their cargoes which they laid in from Calcutta 
alone cost them about sixty lacs of rupees. In 
1818, they still farther traded, and exported goods 
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from this port; and it is within truth that their 
purchases in Bengal were not less than seventy 
lacs. But they soon began to find their mistake, 
and, with a wariness and discretion, which your 
London merchants would do well to imitate, they 
at once refrained from pushing the trade. The 
very next year, they decreased its extent from 
seventy lacs to forty-five ; and gradually diminish- 
ing it , in 1824 they concluded purchases here to 
little more than twelve lacs, and last year they 
were actually below seven; — in ten short seasons, 
falling oft' from seventy lacs to a petty tenth of 
their former trade ! 

With regard to your assertion that the Ameri- 
cans are carrying on a most successful and pro- 
fitable tea trade in Europe, and arc enabling the 
tea drinkers on the continent to enjoy such bever- 
age at half the price that the middling and lower 
communities in England are obliged, by the Com- 
pany, to pay for this now absolute necessary of 
life ; I think, I can prove here, also, from the means 
of information with which my Trans-atlantic friends 
have furnished me, — that the Americans have not 
only made nothing of such tea trade, but are actually 
backing out of it as fast as they can. Several of 
the United States, which were, formerly, deeply 
concerned in the Indian and China trade, have 
entirely seceded from the speculation, and have 
not, at present, a single ton employed in it. Nine 
years before the expiration of the last charter, it is 



an ascertained fact, that the Americans purchased, 
in Canton, to the extent of nearly twelve millions of 
pounds weight of lea. But in 1826-7, the last year 
regarding which I can obtain any complete informa- 
tion, their purchases were only eight and a-half 
millions of pounds, the whole of which quantity 
was destined for America itself, excepting only 
358,000 pounds for the cf nsumption of all foreign 
Europe. There has been, of late, a remarkable 
falling-ofF in their exportation of tea to Europe. At 
the commencement of the charter, they used to 
make, at Canton, annual investments containing 
cargoes of nearly three millions of pounds weight, 
for the foreign European market alone ; while, 
during the last eight or ten years, they diminished 
the quantity by one-half; and in 182G-7, as 1 have 
before mentioned, they only carried the small invest- 
ment of 358,000 pounds. This statement of facts, 
which no reasoning or casuistry can affect, will ex- 
plain that, at all events, the Americans do not find 
their supply of continental Europe a profitable one; 
and I have further been assured, by my American 
informants, that the only places on the continent, 
where teas (with reference, always, to the British 
Government duty of 100 per cent, on the teas of 
your country) sell cheaper than those of the East- 
India Company, are the Hanse Towns, Nether- 
lands, and part of France. This last circum- 
stance is thus accounted for: — the Americans 
having over- traded, generally, at the Hanse Town’s 
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markets, had no means of sending investments 
of any kind to meet their trade there, save only 
in the article of tea. Thus, they completely 
glutted and overstocked the markets, and tea 
became a mere valueless article, not only at the 
Hanse Towns themselves, but in the entire vicinity 
of their commercial influence and connection. 
Holland and its adjacent countries are now in a 
state of ruinous over-supply, to the enormous loss 
of the Dutch Trading Company, as well as the 
Americans themselves. The teas, whose prime 
cost in China was a quarter of a Spanish dollar 
per pound, are actually for sale at Hamburgh, and 
the Netherlands, for little more than half a franc — 
the best teas, undistinguished from, and confounded 
with the worst, so overwhelming, and complete the 
glutted state of the market. But it appears that 
black tea, equal in quality to that which forms the 
bulk of the consumption of Great Britain, seldom 
appears in the continental markets at all, and which 
tea may be obtained at your Company’s sales in 
Leadenhall-street at prices varying from 2s. to 
3s. per pound ; and I think myself justified in 
stating, that no teas so well harvested, and so well 
manufactured, and possessing such uniform sound- 
ness, are purchased in China ; and that, taking a 
fair average of years, no teas are sold cheaper than 
those imported into England by your East India 
Company.* 


** It IS sin«Tuldr, that Parliamentary Kfports, winch wore published in 
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Having endeavoured to establish, that the free 
trade, in its late operations with India, has been any 
thing but successful ; and that the asserted increase 
in the British exports, consisting principally of 
cotton goods and speltre, has been no proof, either 
of advantage or proper management; — having 
shewn that the Americans have nearly relinquished 
their portion of it, upon » wise conviction of its 
inutility and fruitlessness, -I will next endeavour 
to explain why the result could scarcely have been 
otherwise — and that the present failure is only 
what every man, well acquainted with the subject, 
must have calculated upon. Although the evidence 
adduced before Parliament in 1813-14 may not, in 
every particular, have been confirmed by the result, 
and although the unchangeable habits of my coun- 
trymen may have been too unconditionally stated , 
on that occasion, yet it may be safely asserted, after 
fifteen years trial of free trade, that nothing has 
occurred materially to weaken the evidence then 
brought forward. 

Let me distinctly repel any attempt to saddle 
any portion of the failure of Aat trade on the East 
India Company. You may write pamphlets, decla- 
ratory of the fetters, impediments, hostile feeling, 
and ceaseless opposition, which the free trade has 
experienced from the Company and its covenanted 


England this summer, completely substantiate the view of the American 
and foreign tea trade, adopted by our native author; the reader should 
refer to by the Printer. 
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servants ; but the thing is ridiculous :■ — the free 
trade has had every facility needful to ensure it 
the fairest chance ; it has failed only in itself, and 
by its own hand. You are famous, however, for 
saddling the India Company, and the local Govern- 
ment, with all that appears to be wrong, either in 
their system or your own ; while no portion of their 
legislation or Government, which may have worked 
well, even on your own admission, is allowed, by 
you, to reflect on them the slightest credit.* Your 
whole publication is mixed up with taunts, accusa- 
tions, and idle invectives, against those you are 
now pleased to oppose. Nothing of good can ori- 


* Ii IS not many years since one of your late statesmen amused the Par- 
liament, by the history of a man who pertinaciouslv claimed that all was 
** his Thunder I”— Tims, every good in India is, at preseiii, the Thunder’^ 
alone of the free trade. It takes credit even for the success of the Indigo 
planter, with which it had, originally, as little to do, as it had with the late 
Mexican produce. The improved cultivation of Indigo commenced, nearly 
fifty years ago, under the sanction and license ofjhe Indian Government, 
long before India had heard of the free trader Its improvement in quality, 
its increase in quantity, and advance of price in Bengal, would equally 
have resulted from the demand in Europe ; and the nesessity of finding a 
means of remittance for the funds of the Company, as well as the savings 
of its servants,— if not a single bale of cotton goods had reached us from 
Manchester. Tlie free trader, in taking credit for Indigo, is somewhat like 
ourselves of the East, who, also, never let pass an opportunity of honouring 
ourselves for other men’s deeds. Thus, the Persians claim Alexander the 
Great as a discarded child of their great Darud; and manfully deny that 
he is a Macedonian at all. Thus, we claim Mahomed as the accidental 
offspring of a holy Bramin ; and even appropriate to ourselves the Mahome- 
dan Akbar, whom we prove to have been the regenerated spirit of an as- 
piring Hindoo, who volunlanly died, that his soul might enter the earthly 
frame of an infant Emperor ! 
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ginate with them; they have erred, you would 
make out, from their very first illegitimate birth 
in good Queen Elizabeth’s virgin time, up to the 
present portentous era of free trade and politi- 
cal economy. Thus, they have blundered and 
bungled on, from step to step, into the lamentable, 
undisturbed possession of one of the largest and 
finest empires of the univ rse ; their very pre-emi- 
nence in the East — the quiet peacefulness of their 
subjects — the unobtrusive and simple machinery 
of their local governments— the silently progres- 
sive amelioration of the population committed 
to their charge — and the extensive difl’usion of 
education and useful knowledge — the numerous 
institutions for the sick, the indigent, and the 
uninformed, embracing every class, Hindoo or 
Mussulman — their delicacy towards ourselves, 
(more, I may venture to say, than they exhibit 
toward their own European servants, civil or mili- 
tary) and scrupulous regard for the protection of 
the lands, religion, ordinances, and feelings, of the 
millions they govern— nay, the very state itself of 
the government, which obtains loans from us at half 
the interest for which the traders of Calcutta can 
procure money ;* these and every other just and 
honourable characteristic of our present rulers, are 


• During the Burmese war, the East India Company borrowed money 

at 5 per cent ; while the most respectable merchants and agents of Calcutta 
were paying Page 55 , of Free Trade ami Colonization.** Unhappy 
Company! Insecure Government! 
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misrepresented, vilified, and decried. If cotton 
is too short in its fibre for the present machinery 
of your manufactories, although such cotton is other- 
wise excellent, and, in fact, generally brought from 
Central or Worth Western India, where the Company, 
till of late years, could have had no agricultural 
controul; nay, its very introduction to our pro- 
vinces being effected through the agency of your 
own free traders at Mirsapore, Futtyghur, &c. — the 
Indian Government is blamed for the failure.* If 
the cotton is uncleaned, mainly through the inatten- 

• Much has been writ ten by you regarding cotton ; the inferiority, as you 
assert, of the Indian produce, forms a length) and favourite argument of 
yours. You arraign tlie Company, because it does not gtow a betler fpiality, 
and that it does not magically controul the manufaetiireis in Rnpland, and 
that it does not constrain them to use their own nrUenal, instead of the 
Anjerican. Nay, the Company alone are to Idame, tlial the prohlahlc (‘in- 
ployment, also, of 81,297 extra tons of shipping, in carryiri ' cotton, has 
fallen to your Trans-atlantic competitors, instead of the fiee tiade. In 
reply to all this, I simply slate, that the East ImJia cotton is not only 
not inferior, and not coarse — but, that it is ‘t the best in the world.'' 
(Vide Mills’s British India, and every book of reference on the sub- 
ject.) That it is “dirty,'’ is the fault alone of the free trade: for its 
original collection and transportation “ is the work of a few scattered 
Eurojreans, living in India on sufl'erance, and in open opposition to the prin- 
ciple of the monopoly,” as ) 0 u, yourself, are pleased to declare : but, as for 
its original growth, preparation for export, or eventual applic.ition in your 
manufactures — the Company have as little to do in the mailer as th'^ present 
Great Mogul. It grows chiefly in a country where, until wiiliin these very 
few years, the Company had no political rule ; it is t’icn n moved into our 
provinces, through the agency of commercial gentlemen :it Agra, Eutlyghiir, 
Mirzapore, but chiefly Mirzapore, through the llewah Country. The D. 
T. cotton wa.s, for years, well known in Europe; but the aitempts to clean 
or press the material, at Mirzapore, were scanty enouc^h ; in fact, little or no 
pains were taken with it; and never was monopolizintr povver or influence 
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tion and lordly mode of business of the up-country 
agents, the Company is to be stigmatized for the 
neglect. If a few private gentlemen of Calcutta 
inertly and languidly cultivate coffee to a trifling 
extent only, the local government is arraigned for 
the scantiness of the supply, and for their want of 
regal support and official participation in the trade.* 
If the English nation rejec* Dur sugars, the authorities 
of India are vilified for wliat is our misfortiine.t If 
the Company leave the produce of India to its own 
resources, and do not interfere, or themselves engage 
in the manufacture or exportation, they are decried 
as incompetent rulers, or unfit patrons of the soil ; 


more arbitrarily exerted or abused, than in the msttince of tins D. T. cotton 
of Mirzapore. Any rival competition on the spot was instantly put down ; 
and instead of themHuence which might have forwarded the proper and care- 
ful cleaning of the material having been so applied, extent of speculation, and 
extermination of all rivalry, were the leading features of this cotton establish- 
ment of the free trade. On cotton reaching Calcutta, the bales are cur- 
sorily opened, cleaned, and re-pressed, by the agents there — and, by them, 
generally, consigned either to China or Europe. 

That the fibre of the Indian cotton i.s peculiarly fine, may be prov^ed by 
the inimitable delicacy of the fine Dacca muslins; but that it is not approved 
of in England, may be ascribed to its shortness of staple, which would occa- 
sion an expensive alteration and adaptation of the machinery. The English 
manufacturers, also, prefer the American supply, from its regularity in 
reaching them, and the quantity always available. Yet froi^„Jhe fact that, of 
late, four- fifths of the Indian cotton have been re-exported from Great 
Britain into Germany, where they prefer it for their less extensive manufac- 
tories, and can produce with it superior cloths, we may safely infer that 
adventitous circumstances alone, as explained, have prevented its use and 
regular demand, at the English manufacturing towns also. 

• Vide pages 37 and 38 of “ V’lew on Free Trade,*' &,c. 

f \"ide page 29, kc. of ** View on Free Trade,’* &c. 
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but if, as with Indigo, they come into the market 
(to the great benefit of the English planters) to re- 
mit home the means of paying for the military stores, 
they are abused for entering “ into competition with 
the private dealers or purchasers * in a word, there 
is not a subject (cha-raoo-cha, as we natives have it) 
from which you do not extract something, right or 
wrong, to libel and abuse your opponents. And then, 
you gravely and ludicrously enough hold up the free 
trade, that is — the self-interests, bungling transac- 
tions, and mercenary aspirations of a host of restless 
speculators of London, Liverpool, Leeds, and 
Glasgow, as the grand specific — the one thing need- 
ful for the amelioration and proper government of 
British India ! 

While adverting to this portion of my subject, 
let me disclaim, once for all, any desire to be consi- 
sidered the mere advocate of the Company. With 
well-informed, disinterested, and thinking persons, 
they can well let their case rest on its own intrinsic 
merits, and can readily dispense with advocacy 
such as mine. For myself, I am neither a blind 
admirer of “ the powers that be,V or a servile sup- 
porter of systems, simply because they are in exist- 
ence. Thfit something may still be done for British 
India by your country, when it takes up the discus- 
sion of the renewal of charter, is admitted, I should 
think, by the staunchest friend of the Company. 


• Vide page 23, 4lc. of ‘‘ View on Free Trade/' kc. 



Sysiems of government, however, to be useful, 
must be adapted to the condition of the people for 
whom they are intended. No change, however 
theoretically excellent, ought to be made without 
strong evidence of its fitness. And much experi- 
ence and much wisdom must be brought to the ar- 
duous task of legislating advantageously, or even 
safely, on subjects invol ng the important consi- 
deration of what are the best means of producing 
to England and to British India the greatest quan- 
tity of good, with the least possible risk of endan- 
gering, by a change, the good already secured by 
the existing institutions. 

No one acquainted with our ancient history and 
government, can deny, that, however many of us 
may complain of the loss of dignities and immunities 
formerly, but precariously, possessed, the mass of 
our people have derived- many substantial advan- 
tages from British connexion, which has not only 
rescued us from the numerous evils which we suf- 
fered, under our native rule, but has gradually led 
to our incorporation as a part of the British empire, 
to the diffusion of literature among us, the intro- 
duction and promotion of a knowledge of the 
sciences, and the benefit of equal laws, and a dis- 
tribution of justice similar to that enjoyed by the 
parent State. 

With these sentiments, and with those of a faith- 
ful attachment, which our conduct has always dis- 
played, we protest against any rash dislocation of 
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the present connexion and form of government; or, if 
some cliange be requisite, let it be effected with such 
modifications only as may appear to the enlightened 
authorities, here and in England, best calculated to 
strengthen and consolidate the connexion ; and, by 
a fair adjustment of the reciprocal rights of the 
parent and the subject State, render Uindostau an 
increasing source of honour, wealth, and power to 
the British nation. And, with this view, we would 
earnestly solicit the fostering care and encourage- 
ment of our industry by a more equitable protection 
to the produce of our soil ; an extended diffusion 
among us of moral and intellectual instruction, and 
a greater degree of consideration and rank to native 
worth and talent. But, in mercy’s sake, I would 
entreat those who have to legislate for us, not to 
discard what is good and great of the present go- 
vernment, to make way for the crude speculative 
notions of ignorant declaimers. I would beseech them 
not to take up their fallacious reasoning as the data 
on which to ground the intended improvements. If 
we are not found to be doing so well now, as they 
could wish — let us be better, if practicable; but let 
every attempt at re-modelling be made calmly and 
dispassionately. Weigh seriously every proposed 
change or experimental re-organization of system ; 
but, above all, let not the free-traders or their vievys 
decide for us. Our fields— our institutions — our 
very being with them, would have to give way to 
the mere enhancement and better sale of a bale of 
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piece-goods ; and every consideration in the govern- 
ment of our millions be made to yield to the one 
eternal idea of increasing the annual list of exports ! 

In thus adverting to the unreasonable views of 
the free-trader, let me not be supposed to under- 
value trade itself, or lose sight of what must be of 
paramount importance with your statesmen, when 
legislating for India ; nai ely, that it may prove a 
vent for many of your goods and manufactures. 
I willingly concede, that an increased demand on 
our part for your commodities, the peculiar produce 
of your skill and intelligence, would be a strong evi- 
dence of our own improving means and civilization. 
It will, indeed, be a happy era for India, when it can 
greatly increase its present scanty consumption of 
your metals, your woollens, your hardware, cutlery, 
and such fitting exportations, from your country ; and 
there are even portions of your cotton manufactures 
which might be continued to our advantage. And 
to prove that it is not in mere sweeping opposition to 
all increase of British intercourse with India, that 
I have so decidedly reprobated the late cotton- 
goods transactions of the free-trader, it is my in- 
tention, before closing this Letter, to explain what 
I conceive may be a practical method of fostering 
and increasing our demand generally for European 
articles. But many years must elapse ere our 
habits, and our means, can admit of so desirable 
a change ; and, in the mean time, let us entreat 
that your manufactures be not prematurely forced 



on us to our ruin, or to the certain annihilation of 
our domestic trade, and of our own legitimate pro- 
duction of goods. Improve our capabilities, without 
destroying what we now possess, and you will 
ultimately increase our wants and thereby render 
us more useful to yourselves. Teach us to aid 
and support you in what may be mutually bene- 
ficial ; but do not, at the immediate and grasping 
call of the opponents of the Company, mercilessly 
reduce us to the condition of Helots, or the mere 
growers of materials for the Manchester machinery. 

I must solicit pardon for this digression, and re- 
vert to my explanation of the causes of the failure 
of your free-trade. The main cause, of course, of 
the failure of Indo-European trade, is our want of 
rtturm. They have been called for beyond a pro- 
fitable limit. Even the remittances of private fami- 
lies are suft'ering twenty-five per cent, loss in conse- 
quence; and the rupee, since the new charter, has 
fallen from 2s. 6d. to Is. lOd. Our staple and best 
commodities are prohibited arid rejected by Eng- 
land ; and, without a .sale for them, we are not suf- 
ficiently wealthy to buy your goods. This, how- 
ever, is a general question ; and I am now only to 
describe what, after this grand cause, more parti- 
cularly affects the free-trader himself. First, then, 
I must adduce the ignorance betrayed from J,he 
first, and which attained little improvement in 
the sequel,, in almost every selection by him 
of goods for India. Among the early exporta- 
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lions, as might naturally be expected, were 
many useless articles ; — but this w'as not all ; 
many of the investments were intrinsically bad, and 
so inferior were the goods from the English out- 
ports, that, instead of increasing among the native 
community the respect for European produce, it is 
notorious that there was a bad feeling engendered 
against the new trade itsc! . and it became a com- 
mon proverbial exclamati(»n throughout the Bazaar, 
on the discovery of inferior articles, “ Yih cheese 
Europe nuheen hy, yih Nivo'pool hy !” — “ This is 
not an European article, but a Liverpool one !” Even 
in the necessaries for the consumption of English 
gentlemen, the same deterioration of quality was 
visible, and it seemed, with your shippers, that any 
and every thing would do for our market. Some of 
your Liverpool speculators have paid the penalty 
for this ; but in time, when experience began to 
instil some better knowledge of our market, and at- 
attempts were made to suit the description to the 
demand, the fact is scarcely credible— how much 
these attempts were rciidered abortive by the lavish 
over-abundance of every article selected. There 
was not an opening for an assortment — not the 
faintest glimmering of demand for a particular com- 
modity, but the earliest possible ships brought out 
overladen entire cargoes of the individual article. 
Vessel after vessel then kept pouring in the supply, 
till breathless advices from India checked and coun- 
termanded the folly, and gave intimation of some 
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fresh demand and newly-asserted scarcity, so that 
the same overwhelming and lavish game might soon 
be played afresh, with a new commodity. Thus 
speltre was introduced, and having, paid well at 
first, the madness of competition and speculation 
sent out ten times as much as the outside pos- 
sible consumption of the whole Asiatic conti- 
nent. Thus it was with the coarse red woollen 
and inferior cloths, which were beginning to find a 
mart. Thus it was with the maddapollams and 
every description of the imitated native cotton 
goods. It may reasonably be asked, what were 
tlie English factors and agents in India about, that 
they permitted their employers and correspondents 
thus to fall into error? But the fault was not wholly 
theirs. They could not hint at the chance of an 
expected sale, without this ceaseless inundation of 
supply from home. Yet, again, it must be confessed 
the mode itself of European business among these 
gentlemen, is so loose and unsatisfactory, that I have 
often asked myself where is the activity, skill, and 
intelligence, with which your writers have invested 
the participators of the free-trade. In the first place, 
not five out of twenty employed can converse in the 
language of the people they deal with. As few of 
them know the extent of a few miles beyond the 
precincts of Calcutta, or the presidency they have 
settled in. They are utterly ignorant of the 
history, habits, policy, customs, wants and cha- 
racter of the nations (hey have resorted to; nor 



do they, on these points, take the slightest pains 
to obtaiji information. Their very mode of ef- 
fecting sales would be scouted in any other mer- 
cantile sphere. A ship arrives, the invoices and 
advices reach by post ; the agent, now, instead of 
personally acting as the salesman, places these in- 
voices in the hands of his native Jianian or Sircar, 
who takes them round /c native market, or pre- 
tends to do so, and then returns to his employer, 
with an asserted appraisc'ment of their value and 
reported capability of sale. The price currents 
prepared at some printing establishment, from in- 
formation promiscuously obtained, are referred 
to by the agent ; and if the price stated by the 
Banian, or offer made, tally with these printed quo- 
tations, or the chance informati(m which the agent 
obtains, through the medium, still, of his Banian 
and Sircar, the thing is disj)oscd of! There is 
scarcely ever a meeting of principals in the transac- 
tion. The English merchant is seated coolly un- 
der his punkah ; and as for the state of the native 
Bazaar, or the people composing it, or the modes of 
business within it, or the means of personally con- 
ducting a sale with the boiui Julc final native pur- 
chaser and retailer, our said English free trader is as 
ignorant as the poor weaver at your looms in Man- 
chester or Leeds. The native Sircar has his dustooree 
or brokerage out of these transactions; men of straw 
are brought forward as the buyers, ^ — ^the Sircar being 
responsible, it matters not to his principal ; and 
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who can tell the hands the goods pass through, or 
what the true and ultimate result of the sale ? Whe- 
ther all this can be attended with benefit to the spe- 
culator in England, we leave him to judge. The 
accounts and advices he receives are perfectly cor- 
rect and just, to the best knowledge arid judgment 
of his agent ; but the affair was scarcely in the hands 
of the latter, and his ignorance of details is ever 
purposely perpetuated by his native underling ; the 
Englishman, in one word, being the mere tool and 
recorder of the accounts and transactions rendered 
by his Baboo. 

In describing here the transactions of the Calcutta 
agents of the English free trade, I do not mean to 
be disrespectful to a very respectable and honour- 
able body of men. For although I by no means 
would assert, that they are equal in intelligence, 
or general talent, to the higher class of the mer- 
chants and agents of this m('.troi)olis, (who, I 
before stated, are little commingled with these 
piece-good transactions) yet, individually consi- 
dered, no persons can be more worthy or estima- 
ble. I must confess, however, I have entered into 
the explanation in question, more particularly, that 
I may faithfully exhibit the class whom you are 
now pleased to place in eternal opposition to, and 
most invidious comparison with, the covenanted 
servants and constituted authorities of the country.* 
And now we will quit the free trader in his 

* One would almost fancy, that the author of Free Trade and Coloniza 
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speculations, for the consideration of his proposed 
settlement and colonization amongst us, which is 
the next subject of your pamphlet. But, before- 
hand, let me briefly recapitulate the points 1 have 
assumed, in opposition to your view of the trade 
since 1814. First, then, I think I have shewn, 
that the extent of speculation is not a proof of suc- 
cess ; that the trade has b. jn a losing one ; and that 
the extent itself of four millions in 1827, of w/iicit 
two millions were cotton goods, is no mighty result, 
when the Company, as far back as 1794, exported 
three millions of goods before cottons were thought 
of. I have shewn, that the Company have been 
wise, to secede from the trade ; that foreigners and 
Americans have done the same ; that the free trade 
itself has been a scries of over-speculation and 
mismanagement; and that, when you “advert to 
its progress,” to contrast it with the general govern- 
ment of the Company, the position you assume (and 
on which, by the way, you ground every argument 


lion had some secret cause of enmity and grudge against the servants of the 
Company. He describes them as flights of raw aspirants for place and 
power, poured annually by the East India Company into India.” — “ A pe- 
rennial stream of youthful strangers, at the most indiscreet and imprudent 
ag« ; these strangers, loo, tax-gatherers or task-masters/' Surely, some of 
these tax-gatherers or task-masters must have crossed the author in certain of 
his own aspirations for place and pinver ! Whatever the cause, however, of 
such acrimony, never, perhaps, were any body of men in the known world 
less open to the application of such libellous, poor stuff, and downright 
twaddle,*^ than the Civil Service of India. And the tram of reasoning, too, 
(vide page 60 ) in which these passages appear ! The prudence, forbear- 
ance, and conciliation of the merchants and traders.” 



in your whole publication) is untenable and purely 
ridiculous. 

What you have advanced regarding colonization, 
I must candidly state, that I cannot comprehend. 
After loudly advocating, in the first instance, co- 
lonization in its most sweeping and comprehen- 
sive sense, as the chief remedy for all the pre- 
tended evils you have pointed out ; after adducing 
the examples of the Mahomedan conquerors of 
India, of the Tartars in China, the Turks in Eu- 
rope and Western Asia, the Russians in their ex- 
tensive provinces, and the Romans in your own 
country, to prove that the indiscriminate settle- 
ment, occupation of lands, colonization of the con- 
querors, and entire subversion of the institutions, 
customs, and, in some cases, religion of the con- 
quered, is the only way to improve ourselves ; — af- 
ter dilating upon our inherent weakness, our passive 
submission, and unfitness to turn round and sting our 
oppressors, to lead your countrymen to a belief that, 
they may do with us as they please ; you, at last, 
absolutely come to an admission, that the “ colo- 
nization of India is impracticable.” Ample room, 
however, for settlement among us, you still seem to 
discover. True — labour you declare to be also im- 
practicable ; but settlement is your grand specific, 
and this, in you^ interpretation, implies, I at last 
learn, the lordly proprietorship of our extensive 
property, the direction and control, for your profit, 
of our mechanics and day-labourers ; while we, like 



the present native cultivators oC indigo, may receive 
the glorious benefit of a bare and simple subsistence, 
by growing acceptable produce for you, in order 
that your planters, agriculturists and settlers on a 
grand scale, may derive the exclusive profit ; and 
that such profit may, like their wealth, be ulti- 
mately conveyed, as soon as accumulated, to your 
own country, 

I may still be wrong m the above conception of 
your plan; for, immediately after declaring, in one 
part of your view, that “ there is no room for colo- 
nization, — at least for European colonization,” you 
seem to think, in exception to this conclusion, that 
the rich vallies of the snowy range would, for room, 
temperature, and salubrity, admit the gradual set- 
tlement of English colonies; while the hot, alluvial 
plains of the Ganges, with their present population, 
rich cultivation and fertile soil, would scarcely per- 
mit the introduction of strangers. If from this is 
to be gathered, that you only propose that England 
shall send forth her surplus population, “ her capi- 
talists, and the better order of mechanics,” to re- 
deem and cultivate our frontier wastes, our moun- 
tain fastnesses, the depths, jungles, and wilds that 
at present lie neglected and almost untrodden, from 
the banks of the Sutledge down to the woods of 
Arracan, with the several tracts uninhabited in Cen- 
tral India and the Peninsula, — why, I readily admit, 
your plan is kind and great! But still, I appre- 
hend, the course of benefit to Europe, or to the mag- 



nanimous settlers themselves, would be very slow 
and very gradual. To use your own words — ” we 
say gradual, because, from distance and expense, there 
is obviously no other means of introducing it !" This 
would be a consideration for yourselves, however; 
as for us, we might well look on in silent admira- 
tion ! Nay, if some of your countrymen would then 
also hasten to teach us their arts, trades, and call- 
ings, so that their example and domiciliation among 
us might render us fit copiers and friendly rivals of 
their mechanical talents and success, the blessing 
would be more complete. But it is to be feared, the 
philanthropy of yourself, and other writers and 
orators on this topic, would not be duly appre- 
ciated by your countrymen, who are to give ef- 
fect to it. Say, would the settlers admire the 
“ gradual” returns which their personal toil, and 
participation in the sweat of our brow, would alone 
put them in possession of? Would the artizan and 
mechanic approve' the wearisome and tedious road to 
success, in which any numerous introduction of their 
classes would necessarily oblige each individual to 
toil ? But is it not idle to protract this theoreti- 
cal and speculative day-dreaming, for the supposed 
amelioration of India? To all theorists who would 
recommend Europeans to quit their own soil, and 
crowd hither to enact the part of settlers, and 
trading tutors to the millions of the East, I would 
point out one simple, one insurmountable objection 
— climate. 



Settlement, in my view of the term, must imply, 
as I believe it means in every country of the globe 
where the introduction of settlers has conferred be- 
nefit, the permanent adoption of the new soil for a 
home, the [)ersonal agricultural improvement by 
the settlers of that soil, — family ties, and entire 
domiciliation in the new country. If your co- 
lonization or settlemen does not go to this 
length; if India is to be no home for your 
countrymen ; if you cannot participate in our la- 
bours ; if there can exist no common bond of per- 
manent interest between us, — what will your plan 
effect, if it succeed at all, but an extended and over- 
whelming creation of absentee superiors, absorbing- 
proprietors, and lordly task-masters ? 

There is much reason for believing that many of 
your countrymen, not being well informed regard- 
ing India, but influenced by its supposed analogy 
with other countries differently circumstanced, 
allow themselves to be misled regarding its fitness 
for colonization or settlement; otherwise a moment’s 
consideration, it might be thought, would enable 
them to perceive that it is quite unsuited to these 
purposes. In the Americas, and those other com- 
paratively newly-discovered countries, where an 
outlet has been, and still continues to be, afforded 
for the surplus population and capital of Great 
Britain, land is abundant in proportion to the 
number of inhabitants, and may be obtained by 
new settlers, for little beyond the price of the 
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labour employed in cultivating it ; so that capital 
and labour, being in great demand, find an imme- 
diate and profitable return. 

India, on the contrary, a country possessing the 
greatest antiquity, where the land has long been 
fully appropriated and cultivated by a compara- 
tively large population, and where the wages of 
labour are, consequently, so low, as scarcely to 
afford to the cultivator any thing beyond the mode- 
rate supply of his very simple wants, does not afford 
a field for the employment of foreign industry or 
capital. It would neither be suitable for English- 
men seeking the means of repairing their fortunes, 
broken up or impaired by the wild speculations of 
1825-6, nor would it furnish a proper outlet for 
your surplus population, or employment for your 
distressed agriculturists and manufacturers. Dis- 
tinguished, therefore, as the modern race of English- 
men are said to be in the annals .of credulity, and 
easily misled by t^e designing and the enthusiastic, 
I hope they will not be allowed to quit their homes, 
and, foregoing other and better openings for their 
industry and enterprize, be induced to come to 
India under the unpropitious circumstances that 
would assuredly await them. 

I agree with you, there are insulated spots near 
the snowy range, and some few of the table lands of 
our mountains, where your adventurers might be 
acclimated; but, like the Avatars, or your own 
angel’s visits, these spots are few, and, indeed, far 
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between! Would the occupation of suchTadinors 
in the Wilderness effect your general plan of 
colonization and improvement? In other por- 
tions of this vast empire, it is evident the English 
could have no ties, of a lasting nature, to bind them : 
their personal objects and attachments would not 
repose here ; but point ever, as with the Europeans 
of the present day, to ene fond desired resting- 
place — their distant native home. Thus, like the 
tenant of an estate at will, or the chance holder of 
the few expiring months of a lease, they could 
have no proper care or regard, for the site itself of 
their casual brief residence. Such occasional Eu- 
ropean residence among us, would greatly aggra- 
vate our present evils, without affording us any 
compensating advantages. All our labour would 
be put in motion, in the various operations in which 
it might suit the European to direct it, for his own 
sole benefit, and to enable him, as speedily as pos- 
sible, to quit for ever the scene of his speculations. 
Our lands and our country would be the mere field 
of foreign, unchecked, and promiscuous enterprise; 
and as little regarded as an object of permanent 
interest, as the ship itself, that enabled the adven- 
turer to pass to this land, or escape again from its 
temporary exile*. 


^ It is true, these objections apply, in part, to the present system ; but it 
is lobe remembered, that now we have a body of men permanently responsi- 
ble, paid at fixed scales of remuneration for duties performed towards our- 
selves, and whose advancement depends on their adherence to known and 





It should be borne in mind, that, hitherto, your 
countrymen, of whom there is surely no scarcity in 
the vicinity of either of the three Presidencies, 
have not entirely succeeded in establishing their own 
trades in India, although they are not molested 
or thwarted by the local authorities, and, in seve- 
ral instances, are afforded eonsiderable encourage- 
ment ; witness the shipwrights’ establishments, 
founderies, tanneries, canvas manufactories, kc. 
Now, although at Bombay the Parsces have become 
expert shipbuilders after your model, yet, gene- 
rally speaking, your trades have neither met with, 
in themselves, any considerable degree of success, 
nor have they benefited, to any promisingextent, the 
natives by their example.* Our rich countrymen 


defined rules. In any extended introduction of strangers, whose t>I>jeci 
would he only to amass wealth in their own way, (hey would he hound hy 
the laws certainly, hut self-nitcresl and personal gtunsinust jtrove the imme- 
diate standard of conduct with all. * 

* A huff-lealher manufactory was attempted, and fnled ; a linseed oil es- 
tablishment shared the same fate. Tlie canvas trade was trusted by the 
English manufacturers to natives, and the European .supenniendeuce of jt 
became almost nominal. The free trade itself ruined the English cloth facto- 
ries at Luckipore, Dacca, Gazipore, &c. ifcc. Some ofthemost mfluenlial, iii- 
lelbgent and wealthy of the merchants entered, under every encouragement, 
upon coffee cultivation in 1822, and yet, by your own showing and (om- 
plaint, it has done nothing, and failed, in competition even with Hrazil. The 
sugar works at Burdwan and elsewhere, under English adventurers, have 
long since been given up. I could mention other instances, yet, assuredly, no 
man of common fairness can dare to assert, that the restrictions of the Com- 
pany s churicr have had any thing to do with these failures ! 'fhe specula- 
tions failed, much from the languor with which they were earned on /but 
more, in niy opinion, from the want of projier field for their exercise. 
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about Calcutta like your carriages, and a few other 
such European luxuries ; yet, on the whole, your 
trades are, as yet, patronised only by yourselves, 
and their introduction has occasioned a very slight 
sensation among the native community. Our com- 
mon population, in fact, cannot afford to pay your 
artificers and mechanics, even if they possessed the 
desire to employ and enc(i rage them ; and as for the 
rich aristocracy, and wealthy portion of the natives 
of the country, you must await the good time, of 
fruit resulting from education and European know- 
ledge, now slowly but effectually advancing to 
maturity, before you can expect that their patro- 
nage shall be applied to English skill and produce. 

The term colonization, as connected with India, 
has been improperly used. This country can only be 
visited by respectable capitalists, who might select 
forsettling the places most convenient for commerce, 
and which are generally the worst climates, that is 
the lower parts of the country where river-naviga- 
tion is to be commanded. Between such respect- 
able characters and the natives, an intercourse would 
probably take place that might prove advantageous 
to both; and, perhaps, the footing on which Eu- 
ropean merchants and the Parsees of Bombay stand 
towards each other, in regard to the cordiality and 
good feeling existing between them, might be fairly 
taken as an example of what might be expected from 
a more extended intercourse. 

At present, an Englishman in India is utterly un- 
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6t for colonization, or settling, in its true and legi- 
timate sense. He must have, in India, an easy and 
royal road to competency and wealth, or he flies 
from the pursuit ; for he disdains, here, the patient, 
toiling and slow application of industry by which 
success is attained in his own country. The con- 
stant looking forward for home, instead of acting, it 
would seem, as a spur to proper activity, makes him 
regardless of any but a short and dashing cut to the 
object of his wishes. Gain must be showered on 
him in this climate, or he shrinks from exertion. Dur- 
ing a voyage to the East, his views expand, and he 
lifts himself at once into a higher and different range 
of expectation. The lowly toiler on foot, in his native 
pathway, must here exhibit as an equestrian, or re- 
pose in the well-cushioned corner of his chariot ; 
and, if the merchants of ancient Venice were 
princes, as I have heard, — here, wc may truly -as- 
sert, your English traders are not less princely in 
idea, nor less noble in their assumed bearing and 
avocations. 

Where then, practically, is the chance, or even 
field, for success, in hastily throwing open Hindoo- 
stan to a host of such colonists and settlers. But 
you have often, loudly and grandiloquently, talked 
of your European capital, and of capitalists invest- 
ing property in India. Let us look to this; for 
English capital, that is, wealth brought to India "by 
your countrymen, would indeed present a new fea- 
ture in your late intercourse with us. Hitherto, we 
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have seldom witnessed the phenomenon in question. 
The free trader has brought his goods to our market, 
but only to carry back our wealth in return; and 
not a portion of the proceeds was to be inves- 
ted in Hindoostan. We have many wealthy and 
respectable merchants and planters in India: but 
if I assert that not five in fifty of them brought to 
us a single anna of capi d, I am within the truth. 
Let us trace the history of almost every mercantile 
establishment in Calcutta, Some young men come 
out as clerks, or to join their connexions in India ; 
openings occur, through the aid and influence of 
friends, and an infant establishment is projected ; 
the connexions patronize them with advances ; re- 
lations in the Company’s service agree to support 
them by forwarding their savings, remitting their 
funds to the new house, and appointing the members 
of it their agents and bankers ; monied men from 
the service, who have saved much, or who are of 
speculative and mercantile turn, perhaps join the es- 
tablishment in due time, increasing its local capital, 
influence, and respectability. The house engages 
in indigo transactions, with the money which, as 
just shewn, it has at command. It purchases works, 
places young adventurers in occupancy or owner- 
ship, by nominally advancing the' purchase-money 
on life security, mortgage on the concern, &c., the 
whole being a mere transfer on their books. Ship- 
ping becomes the property of the house in the same 
way. Correspondence and connexion . have been 
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opened with influential houses in England, to which 
the partners generally retire, one by one, with all 
their wealth, as soon as gained, by the profits of 
their agency in India. And thus the Indian estab- 
lishments, with exception of a very few houses only, 
have actually no real capital, save a fluctuating and 
borrowed one, the property of their constituents ; 
while the wealth oftheirconstituents is - what?— 
native money or revenue, which, having paid your 
countrymen resident here, for ruling over and pro- 
tecting us, is by them deposited in Calcutta, &c., 
for the interest there given, and to be made use of 
as capital, by your nierehants, till opportunity shall 
occur to remit it to Europe, whenever the amount 
be sufficient to carry home its possessor. 

Under this explanation, it is evident we have de- 
rived no capital from hhigland. Your exports might 
be considered such, if we could grant you profitable 
returns— or could give, in exchange, an advantage- 
ous produce of our own. But though our jnoduce 
forms part of such returns, yet it must be remem- 
bered, that indigo, for instance, gives little profit to 
India. The mere rearing and growing of the plant is 
but subsistence to the cultivator: the English manu- 
facturer and Calcutta agent alone engross the profit, 
and the result of such gain, too, eventually leaves us 
for England. Lac dye bears the same explanation ; 
and such is the nature of the returns which carry 
back the proceeds of your goods, and so limited are 
they, by Great Britain’s prohibition of our he.st com- 

£ 
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modities, tliat it will be seen, the capital employed 
by Englishmen in India, (which, in truth, is but In- 
dian capital under European management,) if it be 
productive, can bestow, in the East, only a shadow 
of its benclit. 

If you, and other theorists, do truly mean that 
wealth is to be exported from liluropc, to be left for 
ever in India for the p' rchase of lands, then the 
question is, simply— would it be politic for your- 
selves, and just towards us, so to employ your 
means ? But if it be your meaning, that the invest- 
ment of capital in estates shall merely be the exten- 
sion of your present mode of employing Indian mo- 
ney in Calcutta and elsewhere, then I would ask, 
would it not be cruel to us, that our country’s re- 
sources, and the fruits of our labour, be granted to 
your adventurers, for funds to outbid us in our own 
patrimonies and birth-))laces, or, in other words, 
that the produce we rear from our native field, be 
made, eventually, the very means to wrest from us 
the field itself? 

Although it must be confessed also, that India 
would learn much from a more frequent intercourse 
with Europeans, and that indigo planters, in their 
present extent, (and they might be thrice as numer- 
ous, without evil, as far as concerns the efiPect of 
their personal and individual demeanour,) do confer 
much of the good, which might be expected from 
their intelligence, honourable conduct, and fair deal- 
ing; yet, if Europeans come, promiscuously, to 
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swarm here, to compete and struggle with each 
other, as well as with ourselves, the bright picture, 
which the present few gentlemen (about Tirhoot 
and Kessenaghur, for instance,) so pleasingly pre- 
sent, would soon be changed for a darker and less 
amiable one. The strangers would not, for many 
years, have the same immediate check of public opi- 
nion upon them as at home, nor even the more si- 
lent and domestic one of family ties and relations. 
Again, all could not succeed. What, then, are to 
become of the disappointed, the bankrupt, and the 
ruined ? Are they to wander, unchecked, until 
despairing endeavours and crushed hopes, in a l)urn- 
ing climate like this, have rendered them as reckless 
in conduct, as daring in their wild and vicious 
schemes, to support mere existence, or grasp at any 
lawless chance of redeeming their broken fortunes. 

Another evil would be the extension, with English 
colonization, of the power of the Supreme Court, and 
the conflicting intermingling of British law with the 
Native Code, throughout a country utterly unfit for 
the hasty application of the former. Laws which 
may have been founded on justice and pro])er prin- 
ciples in Europe, or have arisen there from local 
adaptation to cpnvenience, manners, the tenure of 
property, and a hundred other national and ])eculiar 
causes, may still be most injurious and unjust, if 
forced into operation in an Empire like India. The 
forms, deeds, doubts, technicalities, multiplying 
difficulties and expenses, of the various English 



courts, would here be beneficial only to the already 
existing over-increase of professional gentlemen at 
the three presidencies. 

A still greater calamity would be the dislocation 
of property, — the abrupt apjrearance of enterprising 
and change-essaying foreigners, as lords over the 
thousands of ancient ryots and cultivators of the soil. 
There would be little conficcnce, and the measure 
would spread around the dread of unfair purchases. 

Another, but minor evil, resulting from the indis- 
criminate settlement of Englishmen among us, 
would be the indispensably necessary introduction 
of an European police throughout the provinces. 
The native Tannahs and police establishments are 
equal to the present calls on their interference ; but 
every one who knows the common European’s cha- 
racter in India, must be aware that the Hindoo 
would be no match for the excited and wild over- 
bearing of your countrymen. 

I might enumerate many, many such difficulties ; 
but let me, for argument’s sake, yield them all to the 
supposed benefits of your theory. Let me conceive 
them got rid of, or not existing, and your English 
emigrant quietly and happily in possession of one 
of our large Zumeendaries. To improve his chance 
of success, let me endue him with every good quality 
which characterises your nation. He is to be ho- 
nest, kind in his nature, intelligent, liberal, a good 
man, and most worthy landlord. As he cannot hope 
abruptly to change the nature of the soil, or the 



habits and character of his new tenantry, he wisely 
abstains from every rash innovation, waiting still 
with prudence and patience, for the proper season 
for the improve incut and better cultivation of his 
property. Alas ! his own moderation and endeavour 
at non-interference will not avail him ; nothing will 
be permitted to emanate from him ; and yet, without 
the watching and busy scrutiny of fifty eyes, or the 
busy controul of fifty hands, he cannot prevent the 
combinations of eternal imposition which are hourly 
practised on him. His native factors and gomastahs 
are intriguing on every side ; he cannot dispense 
with them ; they are in deep league with the ryots, 
and the ryots deeply leagued with each other. His 
neighbours, whether Hindoo or Mussulniaun, are as 
fond of litigation as they arc well practised in it, 
and expert at bribing the underlings of the Zillah 
courts ; they encroach on every side ; and as every 
village has its patriarchal description of synod and 
internal parliament, without the sanction of which 
nothing be done, he will find that nut a plough can 
be set in motion, nor a seed be sown, save only at 
the bidding and permission of everj'^ one of these 
village conclaves. But he has patiently put up with, 
or struggled through all, and having farmed the pro- 
perty himself, — he will at last find his two or three 
maunds of produce, per biggah, have cost him as 
much again as those of his native neighbours. He 
now finds, too, a portion only of the harvest saleable 
on the spot, and middlemen and agents entirely con- 
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troul him in every step of its disposal and destina- 
tion. He wishes to send it to Caleutta ; but it can 
only move through his underlings. The very boat- 
men come into the league against him, till he has 
these, his own agents, the river gomastahs, the bro- 
kers, dealers, baboos, and first purchasers at the 
final mart, all — all in the combination, so that not a 
bag of the grain can elicit a : le till they have had 
their full advantage from it, or until their train of 
quiet, but most omnipotent opposition to the |)rin- 
cipal has done its worst, and their own profitable 
shares of the transaction have been fully realized 
and satisfied. 

The above is by no means an unfaithful picture, 
and the difficulty it exhibits would be repeated in 
every stage of every transaction in which an Euro- 
pean might endeavour to compete with a native. 
But this is not all — the same produce which would 
afford a moderate but sufficient profit to ourselves, 
would scarcely remunerate a settler of your country 
with bare subsistence. 

Rice or corn would never pay an European set- 
tler. Let us select the finest or most productive 
rice district of Bengal — that of Backergunge, which 
furnishes annually twenty lacs of maunds of clean 
ballam, of which ten or twelve lacs of maunds are 
exported to Calcutta, and the remainder either con- 
sumed in the district, or disposed of at the neigh- 
bouring marts. The whole may roughly be assumed 
to give a total profit of six lacs of rupees to the 
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growers,. There are about eight lacs of biggahs in 
rice cultivation in that district ; and these we may 
again roughly divide into about three thousand to- 
lerable farms, varying from one hundred to one thou- 
sand biggahs each. Supposing that an Englishman 
secure three farms of the largest extent, or, in all, 
three thousand biggahs, which is more than he could 
conveniently superintend himself;— on calculation, 
it would be found, that bis profits or income would 
not exceed 200 rupees per mensem, or 240/, per 
annum ; poor remuneration for an English adven- 
turer, who, from this pittance, must build a resi- 
dence, after his own style, to shield him from the 
climate, with all the other heavy expenses incident 
to an European in India. 

To cultivate and manufacture sugar successfully, 
would ])robably require an additional outlay of 
£20,000 or £30,000, which, at the present duty, 
would hardly realize one per cent. ; but if your 
government, influenced by considerations of sound 
policy and of consistency with their own general 
notions of free trade, would equalize the duties on 
the sugars of British India, with those of your West 
India and other settlements, (still leaving us subject 
to the disadvantages arising from our distance,) no 
doubt a salutary impulse would be given to our 
industry and capital, which would go far, in con- 
nection with the like encouragements to our other 
products, to improve our condition and increase our 



sources, and, consequently, to enable us at no dis- 
tant period of time, to become considerable con- 
sumers of your manufactures. 

Cotton must be undertaken, too, on a grand scale. 
The extent of cultivation necessary would be per- 
fectly unmanageable under any single European ; 
and if the entire supervision of your countrymen 
be necessary for its proper )icking, cleaning, and 
packing, the expenses would soon leave the pro- 
prietor a claimant only for the benefits of the new 
Bankrupt Act, as lately extended to this country. 

Of indigo, there is even now an over-produce ; 
and, to sustain the present prices, the speculators 
in Europe are praying for scanty and failing crops 
in Bengal. Unless, therefore, the consumption be 
considerably increased, the indigo line also would 
be a bad speculation for new adventurers. 

For general merchants, factors, brokers, commis- 
sion-agents, shop-keepers, and retailers, there can- 
not be any considerable increased opening for many 
years. The result of sales upon goods already 
shipped to India, sufficiently prove that trade, in 
this respect, has been seriously overdone. Any 
future improvement can be gradual only; and 
ufjftil such improvement positively take place, an 
addition to the number of your traders, resident in 
India, must be injurious to all i)arties. As for arti- 
ficers and skilful mechanics, although their intro- 
duction would, doubtless, prove of essential use in 
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improving- our own workmanship, and in rendering 
your community less dependent upon Europe* for 
many luxuries and articles of common consump- 
tion ; yet your artisans themselves, if led here in 
any numbers, could experience individually nothing 
but ruinous disappointment. A clever English mill- 
wright, or working engineer, will earn, 1 believe, in 
his own country more than three or four pounds per 
week, and other trades in the same proportion. 
India could afford to remunerate very few at this 
rate: there are neither sufficient manufactories, nor 
thriving works on hand, to warrant the expense. 
Again, the native work-people, who are very expert 
in common handicraft trades, are so moderate in 
their wages, compared with Europeans, that the lat- 
ter would have to lower their expectations beneath 
what would leave emigration of value, to compete, 
even for a livelihood, with the artisans of India. 
With us, a first-rate lohar-mistree, (blacksmith,) 
competent in many superior branches of his calling, 
being, at the same time, a tolerable locksmith, 
worker in steel, gunsmith, and, in some cases, even 
jeweller and silversmith, is well paid at fixed wages 
of two gold mohurs (about three guineas) per month. 
I do not affect to place this man on a footing with 
yours, as to skill and workmanship, but he is far 
from contemptible even in these ; and his wages. 


* This point, however, is scarcely desired by your advocates of the free 
trade ! 
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we see, are but one-fourth of the others, who, be- 
sides, would naturally look for higher remuneration 
in a foreign settlement. A Hindoo, or. Mussulmaun 
head carpenter, a capital workman, being a supe- 
rior joiner also, with some talent at fine cabi- 
net-making, and who would surprise an English 
mechanic with his skill in the higher branches of 
house-carpentry, is to be e 'gaged in Bengal at 
less than thirty rupees (thret pounds) per month.* 
From eight to twelve rupees per month will procure 
as many common carpenters as may be required. 
A clever herald-painter, who can paint and Jinish 
carriages, and similar good work, so as to shame (as 
regards neatness and care) much of what reaches 
Calcutta from your metropolis, scarcely demands 
more than the head-carpenter. The simple fact is, 
that all these men can, and frequently do, live for 
three or four rupees each, for a whole month; a 
sum that your English mechanic would spend in 
beer and drink during one brief afternoon of it. 
Would not our natives then, in this and other points 
of view, be serious rivals of any numerous influx 
of your artificers? — Where would the latter find 
employment? — Say even that colonization would 
produce numerous manufactories in good time, and 
thus create a demand for your people; but with 
any such increase, you yourself argue, there must 


• Three times the sum would barely keep an Kngli>li workman, of similar 
pretensions, in Calcutta. 
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be a corresponding improvement in our countrymen 
also ; while the cheapness of our means of labour 
must ever grant us the preference in the race with 
a stranger. 

In whatever way, then, I consider the projected 
colonization or settlement of your countrymen in 
India, I arrive only at one conclusion. The plan of 
sending out purchasers of lands, capitalists, and 
skilful mechanics, seems, if not utterly unwise in 
principle, to be certainly unfeasible in practice. 
Even if sophistry can blind you to the injustice of 
dispossessing us of our lands and tenures, surely 
good sense should deter you from injustice and the 
infliction of injury, where it can bestow no remu- 
nerating or commensurate benefit on yourselves. 
If it is our good that you alone consult, let me be- 
speak your aid (and through the means of a reply 
to you, let me appeal to those who, in a short time, 
have to legislate for India,) to procure for us what, 
in my humble opinion, will be of fnore essential ad- 
vantage to the British Eastern Empire than all your 
“ capital, skill, and intelligence,” in the mode in 
which you suggest their introduction. 

In the first place, let us have the benefit of your 
nation in more widely diffusing education through- 
out India. Much is now doing: our youth and 
minors are already far advanced beyond ourselves ; 
and when we, their elders and parents, are away, 
and are borne to the now hallowed banks of our 
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Ganges, metliinks, their minds will rise superior to 
many of the trammels we, in our fathers’ faith and 
ignorance, may necessarily have imposed on them ; 
and if, with better means of enquiry and investiga- 
tion, they shall find, that v)e have lived and departed 
in error, who knows but the same Being, who rules 
the Indian and the White, may then select his own 
good time to let the blessing' your teachers would 
tell of, spread even here also widely and triumph- 
antly in the East. But I am touching on a subject 
unmeet for introduction from my pen ; let me turn 
to benefits more immediately within the gift of your 
country. 

Give us, then, under yourselves, a greater share 
in the government and internal management of our 
own people. Our ancient yearnings for change, 
and our remembrances of our own rulers, are fast 
subsiding. You should, by this time, be well ac- 
quainted with our characters and manners, and with 
the checks this knowledge can enable you to ap- 
ply, surely there ean be little danger in allowing 
some of us to participate in the honors and remu- 
neration of power and employment. At present, all 
employment under government, save the very hum- 
blest, is shut out from the native ; and yet what 
could more improve us, or stimulate us to proper 
and honorable competition with yourselves, than 
leaving open some few of the distinctions and dig- 
nities of the country to its own inhabitants ? I 
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would say little here; but 1 consider this of es- 
sential and vital importance as regards our real 
improvement and happiness as a nation. 

There are points in our intercourse with England, 
in which your legislators might confer instant bene- 
fit on India. I am not sufficiently conversant with 
the principles of free trade (naiyour free trade, but 
trade in a general sense) to know why it would be 
departing from sound and legitimate liberal policy 
to prevent America (who deals roughly enough with 
you) from having nearly all the benefit of supplying 
England with cotton material. But if we must 
(must, I sadly repeat) see our domestic employment 
of the loom fail beneath your overwhelming manu- 
factured exports, surely it would be simply fair to 
us, that yau should protect our cotton by heavy du- 
ties on the American article. Do this, and a K|)ur 
at once would be given to our growth of a more 
satisfactory material ; we should th^n have some in- 
ducement to insure the proper cleaning and pre- 
paring of the whole. Your own shipping also would 
then find ample employment ; and, if the fact of the 
German cloths being so superior from our own ma- 
terial, prove that it is intrinsically good, (as I have 
asserted) then your manufacturer might exclusively 
use our cotton. England would be benefited by 
the measure, India be nourished and improved by 
it; we could not then so justly reprove you for the 
injury now inflicted, nor desire that machinery even 
should be granted to ourselves. 
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If our means were thus increased, and ourselves 
somewhat more enriched, it stands to reason, that 
your own exportations would in time be better re- 
ceived here, and more extensively consumed by us. 
In the mean time, there is a local measure which I, 
a humble individual, should apologise to the autho- 
rities for suggesting; but which, I am sincerely 
convinced, after much reflet tion on the subject, 
would be beneficial to your country, and of ad- 
vantage to ourselves. It will require to be ex- 
plained with some detail ; and I propose to close 
this address by a full description of my plan. 

In all countries where commercial communica- 
tion and trading enterprise have failed to reach their 
most successful extent, we find that the institution 
of periodical local fairs has been invariably attended 
with good effects. [ understand, that in England, 
in early times, before the late intersection of your 
country by canals, and other easy methods for 
the quick transit of goods, your fairs formed the 
principal means by which an interchange of com- 
modities took place, and, that now also the free 
fairs in Europe are most effectual in the speedy 
sale and circulation of goods in the inland parts of 
Germany, in France, the coasts of the Mediterra- 
nean, and chief cities of the continental countries. 

Fairs having with you been anciently established 
by “ grant, privilege, or proclamation,” and under 
the countenance and support of the government, I 
would propose that, under the sanction and au- 
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thority of ihe Supreme Government of India, pe- 
riodical fairs of a few days’ continuance, for the 
sale of European goods, should be established also 
at the principal cities of the Bengal Presidency. 
I treat of Bengal, at present, being personally ac- 
quainted with this Presidency only. Selection 
might be made of places of convenient access, 
where purchasers might numerously and easily 
attend. Thus Moorshedabad, Midnapore, Cut- 
tack, Dacca, Chittagong, Patna, Benares, Alla- 
habad, Cawnpore, Fullyghur, Bareilly, Agra, Delhi, 
Saugor, Neemiitch, Mhow, and a few other places,* 
might be fixed upon at certain periods, with 
reference to the seasons and the convenient months 
for navigating the rivers, or for over-land communi- 
cation, so that merchants and others carrying goods 
for sale might move readily from one fair to another, 
and to as many of them as might be advantageous 
to themselves. 

The natives of India, as is well known, are at all 
times fond of thus supplying their wants. We 
resort much to fairs (or, as we term them, melahs) 
and common Hants ;t therefore the thing will not 
be new, or likely to be misunderstood by us. 1 might 
append an enumeration of many useful minor 
fairs already in existence in almost every one of our 
provinces : and these would prove how easily our 
present mHahs might be improved by your govern- 

* Belliah, for instance, whicli would be well attended from Nepaul. 

-f Ilaut, market. 
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ment into marts of general and extensive profitable 
resort, to which European and native wholesale pur- 
chasers of investments would be induced, under of- 
ficial encouragement and protection, to convey pro- 
per selections for sale. At present, European sup- 
plies reach the upper provinces under no par- 
ticular inducement, except the chance demand of 
a few dealers and natives co .lected with central 
India, or military officers and others; and, although 
there are capital shops at the principal stations, 
and English goods arc even exposed for sale in 
the City Bazaars, yet there are no public pains 
taken to allure or induce our countrymen to make 
trial of your wares. Our habits naturally keep us 
aloof from the best receptacles for your goods 
— few natives venture into your station Europe 
shops; and, it is evident, that it* requires more 
than the chance exposure of unknown foreign 
goods, in scattered situations, to encourage the 
native community of India to venture upon such 
full and general purchase as could be advantageous 
either to England or ourselves. 

To give effect to the plan, the government would 
have, simply, to announce these intended periodical 
fairs— they might be called “ belatee mfelah,”— (fo- 
reign fairs,) or by other appropriate name. It 
might be necessary, in the first instance, for the terri- 
torial secretary, or other functionary, to confer with, 
and procure the aid of some of the leading trading 
community in Calcutta, who would, doubtless, rea- 
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dily enter into such views. Instructions might then 
be issued to the civil authorities near each appointed 
fair, describing the object, and bespeaking their in- 
tervention, persuasion, and personal influence, with 
the chief natives of their district, calling on our in- 
fluential zumeendars, residents, and landholders, 
for such reasonable support to the measure, as their 
good sense, and their own comforts and convenience, 
might induce them to bestow. Notices and timely 
advertisements of the fair should be beforehand 
widelydisscminated, not only in the respective cities, 
but throughout the districts, generally, in the vicinity. 
At the place appointed, every aid, by the local au- 
thorities, should be granted. Boats should be passed 
clear of any river or other duties; and suitable 
spots selected, with reference to convenient ghauts, 
ferries, and other local facilities. For the principal 
valuable goods, the same precautions as those, 
which, 1 learn, are adopted in Frai\ce, at their large 
provincial fairs, might well be adopted. Thus, a 
spot of about 300 by 100 yards, might be pali- 
sadoed round, or otherwise be secured by ditch 
and strong railing, or inclosed by a common cutcha 
wall, so as to ensure safety from intrusion and depre- 
dation : two large gates, or entrances, being left at 
either end. The interior to be laid out in streets, 
with suitable temporary booths for the different 
traders, capable of being secured at night. These 
booths might all be constructed on a general ap- 
proved plan, and carried on the boats by the mer- 
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chants, or be prepared by public officers at each 
station, and a small rent levied, sufficient to cover 
the expense. Each might be framed of plank, 
about twenty feet long and ten feet broad, with 
a common choppah roof, and part of the booth 
facing the street to be capable of being lifted up 
in the day, like ^jhaump, and lowered and padlock- 
ed at night; the gates to be legularly opened and 
closed at stated hours, morning and evening; the 
place cleared at night, only certain trust-worthy 
and responsible brij-bassees suffered to remain 
inside, in general charge — and no fires, cooking, or 
smoking allowed; Military guards to be stationed at 
the gates, and around the enclosure, every evening ; 
and the guard to be at hand, also, during the day, 
with proper civil and police authorities, for the pre- 
servation of the peace. 

The goods which might be thus exposed for sale, 
with reasonable hope of going off, might consist of 
broad-cloths, serges, purpets, druggets, flannels, 
blankets, and woollens of all descriptions. There 
are few natives, in India, who would not prefer a 
couple of yards of coarse broad cloth, as a substitute 
for their present quilted rassye, look doputtah, or 
common native blanket ; but, at present, few have 
access to markets for its purchase, and the article 
is not sufficiently cheap in the upper provinces, 
nor placed in the way (if I may so explain myself) of 
my countrymen, so as to be abundantly at hand for 
general adoption and use. A good native covering. 
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of the descriptions I have just enumerated, would 
cost nearly as much as the coarse woollen ; while 
the latter would outwear in durability three of the, 
former. Cheap cutlery of various assorted descrip- 
tions, would answer ; — razors, coarse knives, tools 
of various uses, Birmingham and Sheffield goods of 
certain kinds, and I may instance even buttons, 
to shew what may be done ; for our Mussulmaun 
brethren do not dislike such things, as adornments 
to their vests, and cold weather jamahs. Cut-glass 
ware, in some cases, would suit ; with mirrors, pic- 
tures, lustres, and fancy articles for the residences 
of rich natives ; while minor things of various kinds, 
small looking-glasses, &c. &c. might please and 
allure the common class of purchasers. Steel, iron, 
lead,* nails, screws, locks, tin-plates double and 
single, copper sheet and bolt, .spelter in sheet and 
slab, brass, wire, hardware, tin and brass pots of 
proper varieties, and many other commodities 
might be sold, of which this slight enumeration will 
serve to present the idea. 

To shew the more general value of these fairs, it 
should be remembered that European up-country 
residents and officers of the troops, would gladly 
resort to such markets for their annual wants, which 
they could thus cheaply select and lay in on the 

* Heavy articles might be kept on board the boats, and only musters or 
specimens be exposed at the booths. At certain stations, such as Mirza^ 
pore, there would be immense calls for them, for inland transit to the central 
provinces and countries. 
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spot, instead of depending on expensive established 
shops without competition, or sending for their 
supplies to Calcutta, with all the precariousness and 
risk of despatch to distant stations. Thus wines, 
teas, and articles for military messes and family 
consumption, might be more favourably secured at 
a fair than at present. 

To induce the attendance 1 1 natives, their own 
goods, to a limited and proper extent, might also be 
admitted, particularly such as, from their general 
request and non-interference with the immediate 
and real object of this Europe mart, might lure 
numbers to the fair. Sights, shows, and recreations 
might be permitted for our countrymen, at a little 
distance, while races might be instituted for the 
Europeans: to give general utility and attraction 
to the fair, the sale of horses, particularly from the 
government studs, and the sale of elephants, camels, 
and army carriage cattle generally, might be encou- 
raged and promoted with advantage. 

If the Moorshedabad fair were ordered at the end 
of June, the opening of the river would admit of 
boats proceeding from Calcutta in proper time. 
The same boats might then reach Patna for a m^lah 
in August. It is true, these months are subject to 
the periodical rains ; but the appropriation of any 
spare public buildings might obviate the difficulty. 
But both these stations, and Cuttack, Midnapore, 
Dacca, and Chittagong, could be arranged for, at any 
time, direct from Calcutta. Boats, after quitting 
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Patna, might enable fairs to be held at Benares, in 
September; Allahabad, in October; Cawnpore, the 
following month ; and, to ensure those of Agra, 
Delhi, Bareilly, and other places, in the proper 
season, boats and supplies might branch off as 
requir d. 

It is true, for some years, the plan might not 
largely succeed ; but as our power of purchasing 
your commodities would increase by means of your 
hoped-for legislative encouragement to our industry 
on our own soil, and to our native produce, — we 
might gradually become purchasers. Where the 
general aim is so widely beneficial, temporary 
slight failure, to secure future extended sales, 
should not dishearten. Responsible natives might 
answer for the charge and sale of the goods ; and 
few Europeans would be necessary to accompany 
them. Traders should, at first, send goods cau- 
tiously, and essay only with such assortments of 
staple and sure demand, that, even under failure 
for a time, by allowing the goods to remain in 
the interior, they might eventually go off. Whether 
government might find it expedient farther to assist 
the measure, is not for an individual to judge; 
but still, without any pecuniary sacrifice of moment, 
it might, by public and opportune patronage to those 
embarked, by the remission, at first, of portions of 
import duties on Fair commodities, and by affording 
facilities to the dealers as well as the frequenters of 
the fairs, effectually promote a good result. 



I now take my leave. If, in my reply to your 
pamphlet, I may seem at times to have treated the 
subject more lightly, nay, more flippantly even than 
its importance has deserved, I beseech the pardon 
of my general reader. To yourself little explanation 
is necessary. I have endeavoured to refute much 
of your reasoning, and, although I assert not that I 
am right, yet I may have been irhe humble means of 
inducing others more capable than myself to inves- 
tigate more closely your publication, and thus more 
truly appreciate your statements. In laying down 
my pen, I have at least one consolation, — however 
it may have failed, yet in its employment in these 
pages, I may truly say, in the language of the 
East, ** My right hand hath not turned against the 
country of my refuge, nor my tongue reviled the 
salt of my protector.” 

DESH-U-LUBUN OCHARIK. 

CalcuIta, 

16#/t June, 1829. 


THE END. 


LOHOOV: 

PriJ)t»d by Manviw & Co«, Fenchurch-ftreet. 



APPENDIX 


Since the foregoing pages were finally at press, we have seen an Article in 
the Asiatic Jmwnal of the present month, (Jan. 1830,) on the “Feeb 
Impoet Trad from India,” which so completely bears out the view 
taken by our native Author of the inadequacy of present Imports, and 
failure of Returns from India, that we take the liberty of appending an 
Extract. 


THE FREE IMPORT TRADE FROM INDIA. 

Thb * suspicious tacitunlty* (to use the phrase of a writer In one of our daily papers) 
maintained by the free-trade party on the subject of their imports from India, whilst they are 
incessantly stunning us with notgy declamations ulmut the increased amount of their exports to 
that country, has induced us to aet on foot a careful inquiry into this part of the question, in 
order to ascertain n fact, which forms a very material link in the chain of evidence, as to 
whether the free-trade with India has been beneficial to the country, or the contrary. 

*' Mr. Whitmore Informed the House of Commons, in his extraordinary speech on the 14th 
May last, that the value of the g(x>ds imported by the free-traders since opening of the 
trade, had Increased one million sterling. The strange misconceptions and mis-statements in 
that speech* might very Justly have imbued us with doubt and suspicion as to every statement 
contained in it : but such an admission as this, namely, that whilst the ex))ort trade had qua- 
drupled. the import trade liod augmented only about one-fourth In fourteen years (the East- 
India Company’s imports in the preceding fourteen years having nearly doubled), was of 
itoelf Biifilcieut to overtiirow the inferential argument which the honorable gentleman laboured 
to deduce from his figures. 

“ Desirous, however, not to leave any part of this question unexplored, we have obtained 
an account, which may be relied uiH>n as perfectly accurate, of the actual value of the gq^s 
imported from the ports eastward of the Cape of Good Hope (exclusive of China) by the East- 
India Company, and by private traders respectively, from the year 1814, when the trade was 
opened, to the year 1828, both inclusive. We subjoin this account, which, with others not yet 
before the public, will hereafter place many of the commercial points belonging to this great 
question in a perfectly new llghu 

An Account of the Value of all Goads imported JSvm the different Porte and Places situated to 
the Eastivard of the Cape of Good Hope, including the Mauritius, but esclusive of China, 
computed according to the actual Prices of the Goods in each Iwr. 



By the 

L'sKt Indie Cooipwj. 

Private ’f raders. 

Total. 



£. 

£. 

Year 1814 

4,208,079 

4,435,196 

8,643,275 

— UH5 

8,016,556 

S, 119, 611 

8,136,167 

— 1810 

2,027,703 

4,402,082 

6,429,785 

— 1817 

2,323,630 

4,541,966 

6,865,586 

— 1818 

2,305,003 

6,901,144 

9,206,147 

— 1819 

1,932,401 

4,683,367 

6,615.768 

— 1820 

1J67J37 

4,201,389 

5.958,526 

— 1821 

1,743,733 

3,031,413 

4,775,146 


1,092,329 

2,621,334 

3,713,663 


1,687,078 

4,344,973 

5,932,051 


1,194,75.3 

4,410,347 

5,605,100 


1,462,692 

4,716,083 

6,178,775 

— 1826 

1.520,060 

5,210,866 

6,730,926 

— 1827 

1,612,480 

4,068,537 

5,681,017 

— 1828 

1,930,107 

5,136,073 

7,065,180 


• The ipecch hu Ymn pttbtithed by Mr, Wbltnaore, and b thersfon s bfal inbjeet of crJUipbm, 
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** We hive hero exhibited so a«couDt of sll the imiiorls from all places ; and even io stated, 
the aooouniolfers a direct contradiction to Mr. Whitmore*!! assertion, Inasinuch ns the average 
of the two years. 1827 Ahd 1828, shews a instead o? an incrca«|i,'i 4 i^compariEon with 
the average of the two years, 1014 and 1815, limiting our examination fo the column con- 
taining the ImipOTts of the private traders only. But this is not the proper mode of looking 
at the statement : the Company have ceased to trade with India since they have had to 
enoounler the compslltloo of adventurers who sell their goods at 20 per cent, below prime 
oostt thdr imports are inade merely for the convenience of remittance on political account ; 
and, strange m say, the amount of their chief articles has increased I 'Po judge, therefore, 
of the trada fairly, we must consider th<) private traders as having absorbed, as, indeed, they 

01 they have done, the whole commerce i and with this consideration in our minds, then, 
1^ iKkamlne the statement. Further : the imports in the three or four last years have been 
swelled by the enormous quantity of Mauritius sugar Uirown into this country, in consequence 
of the reaction of the duty on that species of produce in that particular part of the East. It is 
absolutely requisite, In order to acquire a correct notion of what has been the effbot of opening 
the trade uppn the import branch of It, to subtract tiu value of that article of importation 
ftom the aggregate amount of imports. The value rd ^lauriilus sugar imported in 1825 was 
about £185^000 i in about £318,800; in 182^ abdht £360,000 ; and in 1828, about 

£600,000. 

** Now let us see ydiat are the results of this boasted fr^e-trade, ns Indicated by the returns 
made f^om India fpr the exports sent thither from England. When the free-trade began, 
^dia exported to Englainl gt^s to the amount of \£8»3B0,721, the average of the years 1814 
end 181&. After fourteen years, when the iiuantities of goods imported by India from 
glagland had more than quadrupled, India exported in return goods to the amount of only 
£A, 803, 098, the average of the years 1027 and 1828, that is, two mlllioiu! and a half less than 
it when U imported only a fourth port of the goods now carried to India ' Why, what a 
ftotf of things lathis 1 Surely none but men actually insane can be further imposed upon by 
the impudent chor/atone, who are preaching to the country what they know, or ought to 
know, ia falsa. , 

■'Lei us put the subject In such a familiar shape, that it may be understood by a plain 
tradesman or artisan, classes upon whom, we are sorry to And, the fallacies of the free-trade 
party a«c working with dangerous rapidity. Suppose a person in a retail business part€H] 
with a quantity of goods from his shop, on credit, to various persons, to the amount of 
£10,080 in a year 4 suppose that every one of his customers paid him in the shape of a divi- 
ded on their estates, as bamkrupts, or of atiarte blanche » as insolvents, so that in return fbr 
hiB £l(b000 he received £l,OO0 ; bow long would he be able to keep his shop open ? Would 
kc think it a sufficient satisfaction to a party desirous of knowing the exact state of his 
businecs, to ilmv/ the account of the quantity of goods he had parted with ? Would the party 
not desirC'to see likewise the aoQprfnts of retums^and profits ? 

" The exam pic we have put I 0 analogous, or nearly so, to that of the India trade. The 
value cdvthe imports, that is, the rsturnt for the .commodities eximrted, should, unless there 
exists a substantial reason to the contrary, represem not merely the first value of the latter, 
but the profits attending the sale, the multiplied expenses of exportation and importation, 
eommlssioo, Interest of money, Ac., or the transaction is a losing one. Undoubtedly, there 
art! other modes of remitting the profits upon a commercial transaction than by merchandise ; 
but in n enuotry like India, not productive of buUion, and where, for obvious reasons, bills on 
fiJuropebear a very high premium, merchandize must be a more convenient mode of return. 
AtoU even.,ts, when we find that the export trade to India has augmented four-fold, and the 
import trade, instead of augmenting, is diminishing, it presents an enigma which might, per- 
haps, be difficult of soilutioS, were we not fortunately furnished with ample means, in the 
list of prices 4t which Sritisii eitports have been selling in tlie India market, and in the 
falhtircs Upon fiiUures amongst the exirprtcrs in England and Scotland. 

■* Boiw delusive, then, ore pU the inferences from the inoreqsed exports to India ! Yet the 
irgumsots against the renewal of the exclusive privileges of the East-lndia Company rest 
AOlely upon the supposed prosperity and progressive Improvement of the free-trade ! 

* « • « . » « 

" We shall ebut^ude with a simple comiiaratlve statement of the free export and import 
trade at the presait time. 

In the two last years, ending fith January, 1829, the value of the exports from the United 
Idngdom to India (iodudhig the Mauritius) was £9,056,643, giving an average of £4..'>28,321 
per annum. In those years, the imports, excluding the Company's remittances, amounted to 
£fi,203|610, avariiging £4,601,803 per atnnum. The additional value obtained by the free- 
traders, th erdftwe, sknounts to one and five-eights per cenu, out of which vast profit are to be 
daftiyed commission in EbgUnd and India* fireight out and freight home, duties, shipping- 
dhdrges, Aa Ac. 

Is any thing mbre requisite to show the ml state of the free trade with India 
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the public, that no pains be spared to 
add to its value, by more information re- 
specting the localities, and agricultural and 
commercial facilities of the country. It is 
earnestly hoped, that the Essay, in its pre- 
sent form, will not be found undeserving 
of the attention of East Indians ; and that it 
will not fail, in some measure, to conduce 
to the end aimed at in it, viz. of turnintr 
the close, serious, earnest, and candid at- 
tention of the East Indians to the neces- 
sity, practicability, and advantages of the 
colonization of Hindoosthan by them. 

Thu Editor^ 

N. B. Communications on t1«e subject, ad- 
dressed to the Author at Sylhet, will be thank- 
fully received. 



A^ ESSAY, Ac, 


It should appear reasonable to suppose, 
that the affairs of India ought to occupy the 
minds, and have a prominent place in the 
hearts of those, who, next to the aborigines, 
have the strongest claims to the benefits so ^ 
largely derivable from its soil and articlet^ 
of trade and manufacture ; but serious must 
the disappointment of the lover of his coun- 
try be, who, when he comes to enquire in- 
to the thing, finds, that instead of it, a most 
culpable indifference manifestly prevails, 
nearly throughout the whole bpdy of the 
East Indians; and that so few know any 
thing of a country in which they were born 
and brought up, and in which alone all their 
future hopes' as a numerous people centre! 

It is to be feared, that few of them could 
satisfactorily answer the question. What is 
there in the chief concerns of India, that 
ought to interest them most, and call forth 
their best energies into exercise ? It can- 
not be denied, that various things of consi- 
derable im|H>rtance engage the attention of 

B 
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i^e tbein, and to accomplish and fur- 
ther which, commensurate efforts are made 
them ; but it may be questioned, whe- 
t^r those things have a tendency to pro- 
mote their future welfare as a people. To 
notice but one instance. The existence of 
the “ Oriental Literary Society” is well 
known. Its plan, as far as I can learn from 
its proceedings, is * meet together once 
a week for the purpose of discussing ex- 
temporaneously the subject previously given 
out ; from which, if 1 may be permitted to 
conjecture, its object would appear to be, 
to form either private or public speakers. 
As far as it regards intellectual improve- 
ment, it must be admitted to possess some 
importance ; but circumstanced as the Cast 
Indians are, eligible only to inferior offices 
under Government, and those requiring no 
oratorial talents to fill them with credit, 
whatever importance may be allowed to it, 
it is far from being equal in importance to 
those of a nature tending to promote their 
domestic comforts, and extend their nation- 
al rights*. 


* The Socie^ before whom 1 had the honour of laying this Eassy^ 
end through whose persuasion^ as well as those of otiber frieni^ it 
now i 4 >peaiB before the pub]io» had also been noUoid ; bntai itiiowna 
longer exists, the remarks have been since omitted. 
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India has from time immemovtal )>eeti 
looked upon as valuable and inifi^aastible 
mines of wealth. From the earliest peri- 
ods, she has been the great resort of vari- 
ous nations, for almost all the most vsltl*’ 
able commodities. In more modern times, 
Portugal, Holland, France, und England, 
have successively participated, in no com- 
mon degree, in the benefits of the fruits 
of her bowels, and made no small strug- 
gles to maintain their respective preponde- 
ance of power therein ; but especially, the 
last of them. Her capabilities of conferring 
benefit, however, have not yet been altoge- 
ther exhausted, nor have they all b^eo e^ii:- 
plored. Daily experience shows, that she 
has yet enough within herself to enrich 
many more nations. How much is it to be 
regretted, that whilst foreign nations are 
enriching themselves through her means, 
and at the same time expressing a just and 

1 wou}4 kere keg leave t 9 ad4 eiew worda reapacting the Theatt^ 
which gome of my young countrymen have lately opened* I am t^uite 
at a loga to tonoeive, of what utility it can be to them* They caQnttt 
have forgotten the remark of the father of modem philosophy, 
the st^e is more beholden to bve, than to the life of men.*’ Ko 
cme who baa with any degree of attention watched his feelings, wh^t 
att^ding to a loveHKene, will deny the truth of thia obierwatlmv 
In these trifles, not to nay worse, how much money is escpended, is 
inhonoeiy^ ^ 
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highly commendable sense of gratitude by 
dissemineing among them the knowledge 
of thei ^ts and sciences, and of the only 
true religion, a great part of her own chil- 
dren are doing neither the one nor the 
other. Can the East Indians claim any me- 
rits in the prosperity of the only country 
they call their own ? What have they done, 
or what are they doing for lier weal ? 

Most of them call liindoosthan their own ; 
lay no small stress upon their right to cer- 
tain privileges, which they either enjoy but 
partially, or are denied from motives which 
are best known to their rulers ; and mourn 
because they are not every thing in it; but 
alas ! that it must be said, they are their own 
enemies. They dream of and sigh for every 
thing but what is really accessible to them, 
and what would alone do them essential 
good. We readily admit, that there are 
some among them, who, by their respecta- 
ble commercial undertakings, indicatea just 
sense of the capabilities of the country to 
enrich them ; but how few are these ! and 
how confined are their views ! There nre 
others again, who, by diligently cultivating 
their minds, endeavour to become orna- 
ments to their nation ; and we cannot but 
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wish that there were more of both these. 
We are constrained, however, to say, that 
whilst they apply themselves to these objects 
with other aims than that with which, every 
reflecting mind would think, they ought to 
do, they can never hope to obtain the praise 
of having been fathers and benefactors of 
an infant nation, — ^an honour tVhich every 
East Indian oiightabove all other things to be 
ambitious of acejuiring. Who amongst them 
can pretend, that, when East Indian socie* 
ty has advanced a few paces nearer its me- 
ridian, on monuments betokening their dis- 
interested worth, their patriotic zeal, and 
their self-denial iii assisting the aggrandize- 
ment of their fellow-citizens, will be engrav- 
ed in golden characters, “ These were the 
corner stones of the people V’ 

It is high time, I think, tl^at they should 
bestir themselves, and use every means in 
their power to wipe away the impressions 
that their indifference to their best interests 
have created in the minds of their foreign 
spectators, and the stains they have there- 
by entailed upon their own character. 

If the above observations be correct, which 
they will be allowed to be by every unpreju- 
diced mind, they evidently imply the neeps- 
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sit; of a change in the present pursuits and 
habits of living of the East Indians and 
it becomes an inquiry of no small moment, 
what are the means best calculated to improve 
the present condition of the East Indians, 
and to raise them to that standing in the 
scale of society, from which they are at 
present at st> great a distance ? 

I need scarcely answer, C<>ionization ap- 
pears to be the only feasible and effectual 
means of encompassing this grand object ; 
of accelerating the march of their prosperi- 
ty, and of advancing their importance in the 
world. 

I propose, therefore, to offer a few sug- 
gestions on the colonization of ilindoos- 
than by East Indians, in which it is my 
object to show its necessity ^ prmticability, 
and advantages. 

I cannot but suppose, that with the views 
contained in the following pages, some wilt 
not agree ; but I feel convinced, that those 
who consider the subject maturely, will see 
reason to coincide with them. I may also 
add, that having been myself some years 
back engaged in similar pursuits, which cir- 
cumstances over which 1 had no control 
ohdiged me to relinquish ; and having liv- 
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ed much among the aborigines, and seenn 
great part of Hindoosthan, 1 cannot but 
hope, that in general my plan will prove 
satisfactory. 



THE 


NECESSITY OF COLONIZATION. 


» 

It has added not a little to ray determi- 
nation to lay down a few thoughts on this 
interesting subject, that few have been in- 
considerate enough to question the neces- 
sity of East Indians colonizuig the country. 
That such should be the case, it is reasona- 
ble to suppose, after the experience of a suf- 
ficient length of time has evinced the hopes 
of Government’s providing for such a nume- 
rous and daily increasing body as that of 
the East Indians to be \ain presumptions. 
It is nevertheless evident, that the necessity 
is more acknowledged felt. 

Upon the agitation of the intentions of 
those generous individuals who were instru- 
mental in establishing The Calcutta Ap- 
prenticing Society, it afforded me no 
little pleasure to recognize some indica- 
tions of a conviction of the necessity of the 
East Indians colonizing the country ; but 
I was not a little chagrined to find after- 
wards, that those generous individuals were 
chiefly Europeans, — ^another proof that the 
East Indians themselves are doing little or 
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nothing to promote their future permanent 
prosperity ; and my disappointment was 
greatly augmented to learn more subse* 
quently, that the most successful, though 
not the most useful, branch of its operations 
has for some time past been principally 
supported by the Insurance Societies of 
Calcutta. 

The necessity there exists for the East In- 
dians’ colonizing Hindoosthan maybe evinc- 
ed by a variety of considerations : a few of 
these we shall touch upon. The more trans- 
lucent this can be made, the easier it will 
be for them to perceive the peculiarity of 
their case, and the desire to remedy it will 
naturally be created. 

In the first place, then, 1 would direct 
their attention to the circumstance, that 
India is their home — the only spot upon 
earth to which they can with any degree of 
propriety naturally lay claim as their own. 
Here it is that they first draw their breath, 
and spend their juvenile years, than which 
nothing endears a place more to men. It is 
this which makes a man a lion, when there is 
danger of his early haunts being invaded. 
It is this that glows like a perpetual dame in 
the bosom of our transmarine friends* who 


c 
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wish to enjoy no otVier happiness on this side 
the grave so much, as to be able to return to 
the land of their youth, and lay their bones 
in the toiiibs of their forefathers! This feel- 
ing does not more actuate the natives of 
a ci\ilized country than the inhabitants of 
the barren wastes of Africa, or those of the 
snowy Andes. It operates with such force 
at times as to render lif* a burthen,when the 
hope of returning to the land of one’s nati- 
vity is cut off; and it is worthy of remark, that 
this attachment is strongest in those who 
have spent their earliest years among rural 
scenes. Nature seems to have been so order- 
ed, as to impart a more lasting impression 
of things with which people become familiar 
in the country than those in towns." It 
would not, perhaps, be very difficult to trace 
the cause of this; but as that would lead me 
to digress from the subject more immedi- 
ately under my consideration, I waive the 
inquiry. My argument demanded some 
hints on the subject, as they lead us to con- 
clude, that so long as the East Indians love 
to dwell in the metropolis, and seem to 
dislike an abode in the interior, they are 
actually removed far from the scenes and 
circumstances, which attach us most strongly 
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to our country. By taking up their abode 
in the interior, and thereby acquiring a na- 
tural attachment to the soil, they would be 
able to set alegitimate value on it, and thence- 
forward deem an alienation from it, a calamity 
of immense macrnitude. Unless such a tern- 
per is produced in the sympathies of the 
East Indians, they will never be able to per- 
ceive the extent of the claims they have in 
the soil, and the soil on themj/fE very coun- 
try has necessarily a strong hold on the re- 
gards of its children, and it is the duty of 
the latter to manifest it upon all occasions. ; 
The East Indians, on the contrary, seem to 
take pains to show, that they are the ortly 
people in the world who are indificrent to 
this virtuous feeling. Their own country 
has no manner of charms for them. The 
richest soil — a country w|>ere nature yields 
her bounties almost spontaneously, is unac- 
countably despised by her own sons I 1 have 
not seldom been entertained by hearing se- 
veral East Indians speaking in most enthu- 
siastic strains of the country where they bad 
resided only for a short time tp acquire an 
education, which, it is believed, their own 
does not afford'. It has proved to thena a 
kind of nursery, but to give the preference 

c 2 
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to a, foreign land, and depreciate one's mo> 
tber countrj', is just like loving school bet- 
ter than home, or the embraces of a mer- 
cenary nurse than the lap of a mother. 
That man’s heart must be a strange thing 
indeed, who can wink at the ties of nature, 
and loathe his mother because she is not so 
comely as his nurse, and because it is hia 
own fault that she has is it those attractions 
which would^comniand his esteem! We 
shall touch upon this point again, when we 
come i^o discuss the nature of the impedi- 
ments which, it is supposed, the East In- 
dians will have to combat in attempting to 
colonize the country. What has been brief- 
ly said of the necessity there is of the East 
Indians residing in the interior, and their 
pursuing agriculture, under the persuasion 
that the soil is their own, will not, it is hop- 
ed, be deemed unimportant. For where is 
that man who makes the most distant pre. 
tension to patriotism, and does not love his 
own country better than any others, what- 
ever be the local advantages in their favour “! 
How soon would that country be desolated 
whose people were disposed like the East 
Indian^ ! Some of them most unnaturally 
designate England their Aonie, and express 
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an undue eagerness to return to as they 
phrase it. Supposing that all t^ose East 
Indians who have been educated in Eng- 
land (lad the means to go back to it for the 
purpose of terminating their existence there, 
and supposing that these are looked upon 
as the most creditable of the whole body, 
who would be left to show, that India was 
a desirable residence ? And who would be 
found so capable of contributing toiler pros- 
perity ? They must be permitted to make 
choice of their homes; but it is impossible 
to commend the disposition.^' 

The prosperous condition of the abori- 
gines brings another necessity to light in 
support of the plan of colonization I am re- 
commending. 1 he aborigines cannot sure- 
ly be allowed to^ have a greater interest in 
the soil of Hindoosthan than the East In- 
dians. To the former it belongs from time 
immemorial ; to the latter by the interven- 
tion of a series of circumstances, from the 
time when the Europeans “first commenced 
their commercial intercourse with it. 'nng 
East Indians seem to have been thrown 
the' country by an inscrutable ProvidenSt^_ 
as it were, to teach the aborigines the art 
turping to account those advanta^sof which 
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their ignorance precluded ibera from a- 
vailing themselves. Or it may be consider- 
ecl as the display of the judgment of the 
Supreme Disposer of the earth on the abo- 
rigines, for their gross abuses of the innu- 
merable blessings which they have all along 
enjoyed. How bountiful has the Almighty 
been to them, in spite of their aggravated 
crimes ! The fatness of tio' land was given 
to them ; but instead of serving their Donor 
with their substance, they have devoted 
themselves to the worship of the work of 
their own han^s ! Let not these remar-ks, 
however, be construed into a supposition, 
that 1 entertain the slightest idea of the 
East Indians ultimately supplanting the abo- 
rigines, so far as to rule over them, or to turn 
them out of the country, or even to main- 
tain any great preponderance of advantages 
over them : far from it. The most circum- 
scribed insight into the rise and progress 
of nations must convince any one, that such 
^supposition, under the existing peculiar 
g^^^mstances, would l>e truly preposterous, 
jfjjj^.ould be no small absurdity toconceive, 
^pt while the aborigines are being pro- 
|.‘essively enlightened* they will retrograde 
back into their former, or even their pre* 
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sent comparative^ pusillanimity. We have, 
on the contrary, every reason to believe, 
that in time they will become a moi^t inte- 
resting people in the universe, and that they 
are designed to cut a conspicuous figure on 
the stage, which, by the allotment of Pro- 
vidence, has become, and will probaby con- 
tinue, always theirs. Their present prospe- 
rity is no mean indication of what, I am 
firmly persuaded, they will arrive at in due 
time. All that is meant by these remarks is, 
that a body of men being raised up in this 
country, under circumstances which equal- 
ly entitle them to share with the aborigines 
in the benefits. derivable from it, it would 
lead us to suppose, that Providence citherin- 
tended to bless the latter in some peculiar 
manner through the instrumentality of the 
former, or to punish the one for their in- 
gratitude, by making the other take away 
from them so much ot those benefits, which 
' they will in fact do, if they also do not for- 
feit them by tlwir ingratitude. 

So lung, however, as the East Indiana 
view themselves as strangers in their own 
country, and act accordingly, keeping a- 
loof from those pursuits which mainly ren- 
der the aborigines a prosperous people, 
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must of a certainty prepare for beid§' 
lordod over by those npon wiiorn they rtow 
look down with contempt: I repeat, that 
if the East Indians fail to found their hopes 
of prosperity as a people upon the circum- 
stances which now help forward the abori- 
gines, the time will be rapidly advancing, 
when, instead of the latter emulating the 
^iimple of the former, the former will be 
driven to the necessity of striving to vie 
with the latter, for advantages which, by 
timely consideration and activity on their 
part, might have equipoised between them. 
But very inopportunely for the existing state 
of the East Indians’ mind,. the aborigines 
have begun to open their long closed eyes. 
The Brahmun has ere this resorted to the 
humble plough and the shop, to be found at 
which would formerly have attached an inde-’ 
lible stigma to his chi^acter. I do not mean 
to extenuate the many'notable foul pifactices 
in the corSlIiission of which they are daily 
deteoted to acquire an iniquitous indepedd- 
ettOe, which, much as It is to be de|>lored, 
many df them have secured. TtisSr ihatch- 
less duplicity and unparaSteled dishohesiy 
are provevhial. This is fl^ly adiiiittiNf i 
b|it yet, # would ctmvinoe 
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India; butltb^ey, as well as these, diXtlb 
extirpate »e aborigines, who though th]|y 
were subjugated by strangers, were left, at 4- 
berty to puisue their usual occupatioi|iSt as 
far as tbeykomported with the laws i|u^d 
political arrMgements of their conquerors. 
The JBast ln4aas,will not have to endure tbe 
fatigues of loW^iUiilitaiy journies, or tbe in- 
conreniencieaof endliss voyages, to carry 
tbeir\ point T^is their ancestors 

have already, jwnn foilthein, and they have 
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peri^i^^ tbe lin^rtftoeb wbleji 
^ifimfilli^«i|i[aiM:h. of ground aUa«l>«» in tis 
^«seseor, will do^ 119 indeed tlmy are 
* lining* ev«ry thing to secui» it more efieo- 
.l.uidl5,to tbomscives, — calls for {the imme- 
diate attention of the I5ast Indians to cob- 
^niaatloo. Th^ consequences re&lulttng from 
circumstance must l>< obvidus to every 
Ime. It is enhancing, and has done so for 
sometime past, the value of lands to an 
extent of which none but those^ can form an 
^equate idea, who have takej^ the trouble 
jlo dive into the state of thinks in the in- 
terior. They are endeavouring to engross 
all those tracts of country Which have hi- 
therto been left to ruaw asteXr to turn into 
impenetrable jungles wolds are being 
cleared away, and tte ulhir^ places ere at- 
tepapted ;to be improled. m is not meant 
•to infer from this, toat thiy have brought 
their net|||^, acquired poi^ssions ^ into a 
fiposperous state of cu|tiv|ition, JSfp, tim 
’popt simpletons are yet either too wi|fy df 
lm:k that s»iit tdlenterpriae 
withpoi irhieh no expiry 
d| 9 profjefn*li^ j;|t if .,% Jq remeoiliei^. 
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fltid p«fru^i¥*^ tb^ 

Injifto ntikc^ room for’ theidfidvoi^, 
iViH soon* be the case,^ they tviH of hbhife 
be at liberty to set such a valuhtioit vtpih 
them es their avarice’ will readily siigjgest /Irb 
that what may now be obtained for S ani^aa 
per beegha, will not then be procurable fdr 
less than 2 rupees. When this takes place, 
how mortify in jf must it prove to an indite^ 
trious individual, to be forced to take u|> 
lands which will require a double portiUn 
of labour to enable him to keep clear of in* 
volvements! it falls to my happy lot to 
inform the ]|^ast Indians, that there are yet 
immense portions of the country in an un- 
cultivated stale, which could very ealiify be 
procured, either by purchase or dftioUg or 
permanent let^es.' 0omfc of fbes^ lie ha 
naked hs they tjkme btit of the waterit of the 
deluge, but mi^bt with very lilMl labour be 
brought to a aaccttasful culture : Others eif* 



mi|i^t*fifie’rntide to repay iaibour wHIi at lettlt 
twili if not threse, crops in the yew. The 
natives could never satisfactorily inform me 
of the cause of such waste of land. Some 
said, the soil was not good, and others plead- 
ed want of tihie or hands ; hut I attribute it 
Co their indolence, the lower class having 
a strange propensity to servitude. Some of 
4hem will forsake their be t field to be em- 
ployed as a chuprasee or durwati iii a lu- 
crative house. They cannot yet comprehend 
what it is to live out of service, though from 
the very insignificant labour they bestow 
upon their cultivations, they might have 
been expected to have been pretty well con- 
vinced, that they need not to look for lucra- 
tive employment beyond the precincts of 
their fields, it is not improbable, that one 
of the causes of the neglect of their lands is 
tbe very little pains required to secure the 
usual crop. And what is very ebaraeteris* 
tid of the i^olence of the aborigines is, 
that vVhen a field has repeatedly failed to 
produce the expected crop, in consequence 
of inund^fious or drou ghts, it never strike 
them, that these evils remedied 

by sinking wells in their fields. 1 do ifiit 
refer to ih^ mmud to which 
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of oome of tho ,lowor dis^icts ore 
joot; It j£niglit» without wo, oh difficuCty, 
bo raado to appear, that so ,far fron* these 
proving pernicious to the prpspects of t^e 
farmers, liiej ought, on the contrary, to 
be welcomed. The coat of earth , acquired 
in the lands might in some instances prove 
unfriendlj' to paddy, and the continuance 
of the water be^'ond the seed-time may 
put that article completely out of their 
list; nevertheless other things might be 
made to ^ield a better reward'*. I'he de- 
structive inundations alluded to, are unu- 
sual quantities of rain, which as they are al- 
ways uncertain, the hope, that it will not be 
so the next season, easily deceives the poor 
fellows into indiflerenoe about its temppra- 
ry consequences. On the other band, when 
a want of a proper quantijty of rain for tvrp 
or three successive years, occasions a l^il- 
iire, it as little strikes Uiem to contrive nieams 
to irrigate their lands. In general, hQ<w- 
ever, the cause of so nmehicountry ruunpag 
waste and wild, is certainly the vrant of^- 
4iyity and enterprise. If they catj mal^a 
'shift to live .upCn one. or two paltry 
diey care very J^de about what theH, lauds 

iMtonwjMutrla oa tHi « 
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might be made to produce hj a smaU poiv 
ti(m of adiiitional labour. Thus the richness 
of the land is left to go a begging. But 
Mi^hy should it be suffered to be so, as long 
as there are East Indians capable of placing 
a more reasonable value on the capabilities 
of the soil ? Dues not this circumstance im- 
plj^ a necessitj' of their colonizing it ? Is it 
right to suffer their own coiiutry to remain 
a manger, wherein they must ere long seek 
access, but probably be refused admittance ? 
But 1 shall waive this argument for the pre- 
sent, as some might be disposed to regard it 
as maintaining an advantage rather than a 
necessity. 

From these general considerations, I de- 
scend to a few particular ones, from which, f 
trust, the necessity of what l am speaking, 
will he more evident. Before, however, pro- 
ceeding to do this, I think it necessary, to 
prevent misapprehension, to explain the 
sense in which 1 use the term coloiiieatioi). 
The term is derived from the Latin word 
ccthuiot signifying, “ a company of people 
transplanted from one place to another 
“a Eody of people drawn from their mo- 
ther couotry to inhabit some distant place." 
T^here a>e some, however, who give it a 
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somewhat different meaning;, i. e. “ the 
try planted, or a planfalion.” Sotrtethinw 
similar to ihi* is the sense in which 1 have 
used, and will use the term throughout the 
Essay, and if I mistake not, I have of late 
generally seen it used in the same sense. 
J am sensible, that it does not exactly con- 
vey the idea I intend, and s(mie may be 
disposed to thitdi, that ugriculturG ot 
hmhandry would have been a fitter word t 
but that would have been too limited a' 
designation to express the nature of my 
plan, which, it will be seen by and by, does 
not simply comprehend agricultural pur- 
suits, but a variety of such other manual 
arts, and handicraft and scientific works, 
as in colonizing a country are simultane- 
ously carried on. I do not, therefore, knovv 
that 1 could have fixed »\po’n any other 
term that would have answered my ptir- 
j)ose belter than the one I have adopted. 
The East Indians, at least the best part of 
them, at present, reside in the metropolis. 
Should th|j^y at any time be induced td 
attempt colonization, it will be necessary fdtr 
them tof emigrate in bodies into the 
to the i^raotcr parts of #hich they are suM 
Grangers, that ^their reniidval from Claleutta 

E 
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would certainly appear to them as removing 
from one region to another. Hence it will 
be seen, that my meaning ofi,the word is, 
after all, not so foreign to some of theinean^ 
ings given above as some might be inclined 
to suppose*. 

The rapid multiplication of (he numbers 
of tlic East Indians, is another and a most 
powerful reason for their colonizing the 
country, lly residing and multiplying in 
the metropolis, the East Indians will 
shortly baffle all the wishes of Government 
to make provision for them, in such of its 
services as the nature of them will allow. 
No state in the world can possibly find the 
means of alfording food and raiment for 
those who render themselves incapable of 
providing for themselves through the me- 
dium of anything else but servitude. A 
hundred thousand could at once be support- 
ed by Government in the military service, 
hut its peculiar policy precludes the possi- 
bility of it. And this circumstance proba- 
bly, under the existing state of things, is most 
favourable to the East Indians. VlJ^ar, foreign 

* The reader had BOt been troubled with these remarks, but for 
Boxne objections which were made to the word, as used here, by some 
to whom the writer had showa the manuscript essay. He takes this 
opportunity of returning hia thanks to those and other individuals for 
some other valuablw remarks of theirs, which have enabled horn toilfr- 
prove these pages since they were first written. 
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out, will soon overstock the transcribing 
market, if such a thing has not already ta- 
ken place. The East Indians, I know, be- 
gin to feel themselves pinched for room. 
There are hundreds who would thankfully 
serve for the salaries now allowed to the 
aborigines, 20 or 30 rupees per month, and 
perhaps for less, and have eflectually ceased 
to dream of hundreds. Many of the offices 
of authority begin to teem with Hindoo 
writers, as also all (he mercantile concerns.^ 
It might be said, that the East Indians 
ouffht to resort to mechanical arts, which 
are plentifully in their way in such a city 
as Calcutta. I'he fact, however, must be 
publishe<l, that there arc scarcely half a 
dozen mechanics who think it worth their 
while to receive apprentices of this deno- 
mination of the liege subjects of his Ma- 
jesty. The cause of this remains to be 
found out. Allowing this to pass, and sup- 
posing the present number of the East 
Indians f of such as want employment) were 
to make themselves adepts in some of the 
mechanical arts, they might probably do 
well enough ; and, as it is believed that 
they could do more and better work than 
the aboriginal mechanics, these last, it may 
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The rapid increase of their numbers de- 
mands a proportionable extension of their 
resources. 'I'lie field which the^' occupy 
now, with a very few exceptions, is the 
metropolis of India. In the absence of the 
services already noticed, the public offi- 
ces of Government are open for their re- 
cejvtioU, in which oidy a few, comparatively 
speakinjf, earn their livelil >od. These offi- 
ces cannot be multiplied ad in/initum, nor 
tlie salary of those who are cmf»loyed in 
' tliem be augmented, without surinountino: 
an impossibility. Oii the contrary, it is 
plain, that in conseipience of the midtipli- 
eatioii of hands, the admission of additi- 
onal ones into them, is under ^ery unfa- 
vourable circumstances, if vve except that 
they must othervyise o-o a bejvginjr ; and 
the time is drawiiifv ni<i^h when the pay of 
writers must be reduced, to make room 
for such as will be found unprovided for 
by the growth of idle hands. Besides this, 
the aborigines are making such rapid pro- 
gress in the acquisition of the English 
language, and the inconceivable persever- 
ance w ith which they make themselves dex- 
trous in handling the pen, added to the 
small wages for which they let themselves 
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more blood is spilt in one day than a whole 
age in a country can raise! But suppos- 
ing it were desirable, where is the possibility 
oCaccoiiiplishing it? it must long be a hope- 
less case.- The other service (the civil) is 
likewise not accessible. We shall, therelore, 
say nothing further about it, but prvmeed to 
show what may be more deserving the at- 
tention of East Indians, the necessity which 
arises for their colonizing the country from a 
view of their present peculiar situation, in 
many respects gloomy and unfavourable to 
their future welfare. 

^ 1 hav(' said, they cannot’ be provided 

for either in the civil or military service. 
Thus circumstanced, they willingly avail 
themselve.s of what comes next within tlieir 
notions of gentlemanly emfiloy merit ; but 
these unfortunately happen to be of so li- 
mited a nature, and attended with such n 
variety of unpleasant circumstance.^, that, 
though they arc at present apparently un- 
concerned about other things more likely 
to ensure their permanent jirosperity, (bey 
will soon be obliged to attend to them, and 
see the necessity of striking into somer 
thing that is capable of giving the present 
aspect of things a more promising turn. 
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war especially, usually draws away the at- 
tention of people from evils that prevail 
within doors. Most politicians have made 
good use of this method in times of domes- 
tic turbulence. It is also a capital plan to 
thin the population, when it begins to be 
overgrown, from which many sore vicissi- 
tudes have happenetl to the state. But I 
must say no more on this t dicatc subject, 
and will only bid the East Indians be ex- 
ceedingly glad that it is what it is. It is to be 
hoped, that the soldier’s ardour has not yet 
been communicated to them, and leaves 
room for a very different species of enthu^ 
siasm. It is well that they are not perpetual- 
ly haunted with dreams of cannonading and 
carnage, prize-money, or any sort of booty 
earned by “ hairbreadth 'scapes i' the immi- 
nent deadly breach." By all means, let 
the aboriginal Othellos have it; but let the 
East Indians do something which savours 
more of “ home-spun." Let them have 
a field of honour, but not strowed with the 
dead and dying, — acampaign,but not where 
people get more broken heads than they 
can well afford to spare ; where more wi- 
dows and orphans are created than socie- 
ty knows well what to do with ; and where 

E 2 
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be imajfined, would, in a very short lime, 
be broiiojlit to make sad shifts for want of 
w’ork. Were this, however, possible, and 
did the present hi^li notions of the East 
Indians permit them to adopt the extreme- 
ly economical habits of the aborigines, yet 
the rising and the next generation after it 
could not ail become raechani(ts too, with- 
out serious consequences to the prosperity 
of the latter tiescription of mechanics. To 
stretch a point, 1 will even make a conces- 
sion of tliis argument, and grant that the 
second an<l third generations could earn 
their bread without iujtiry to (he prospects 
of the aboriginal artisans. What will that 
prove ? Why, nothing more, than that while 
the aborigines not only keep pace with the 
East Indians in such professions, and at 
the same time prosper in every thing else, 
the East Indians, after excepting the small 
section employe<l as w riters, w ill be confined 
simply to the former : — a pretty alternative 
this, to be sure, for nearly a whole people ! 
No other parts of Ilindoosthan saving Cal- 
cutta, are accessible to East Indians. In 
Calcutta they roust live, and in Calcutta 
they must die. The necessity of this must 
be questioned. It must be denied^ that 
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handicrafts alom ever had a tendency to 
promote the general welfare of an infant 
people. I'll is may lie a very jjood plan to 
enable foreij^ners to escape beinj; perpetu- 
ally imposed iijion by native artisans, and 
thereby secure a more rapid independence, 
and retire from business ; but it cannot 
otherwise be effected than ;'t, the expense 
of the East Indians. 

Calcutta is a place of trade, and the minds 
of its inhabitants are full of it ; hence it is 
not to wondered at, that trades, and chiefly 
the mechanical art., will be recommended 
in preference to any thin<>^ else. 1 do not 
lay stress upon the mere supplyinpj the 
means of common subsistence ; besiiiuff 
would do that. Jliit 1 ask, why must it be 
indispensable for the East Indians to bury 
themsebes within the metropolis f Do not 
the larjre tracts of country, most of which are 
almost uninhabited and uncultivated, throw 
open their arms, and promise far easier and 
far more independent remuneration of la- 
bour than any of the occupations in which 
the East Indians arc at present engaged, or 
could engage, in the metropolis ? If they 
must be placed on the same footing with the 
aborigines, (which, I readily grant, it would 
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not be disgraceful,) why not allow the infe- 
rior of the country to be the sphere of 
their respective undertakings as well as (he 
city? Must the East Indians be made the 
instruments in the hands of merchants and 
mechanics, and these chiefly foreigners, who 
have no manner of claim in the soil, for the 
purpose of enriching them, and enabling 
them to carry away the fatness of it? Jfsuch 
a thing cannot be helped, let the aborigines 
by all means be permitted to engross to 
themselves the servile credit of auxiliaries. 
The miseries that threaten the growing 
population of the East Indians should not 
be proposed to be ameliorated by things 
which, (putting the best construction on the 
motives of those that suggest them) are by 
no means calculated to better their con- 
dition. 

Let it be considered also, whether the 
numbers of the East Indians who are al- 
most in a state of starvation, do not more 
forcibly suggest the necessity of their colo- 
nizing the country than words can express. 
In the nature of things, it is literally im- 
possible, whatever wo have said for the 
sake of argument, that Government can 
provide for the whole body of existing and 

F 
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increasing East Indians, and their present 
resources are confessedly inadequate to 
meet the wants of them all. The very 
circumstance of numbers strolling about 
the streets of the city of palaces, burdens 
upon their hel[)less parents for want of em- 
ployment, is an imlisputable pr<K»f of this 
assertion. Hence they must turn their 
thoughts, their ingenuity and their means, 
ininiediatelv to soinethine; else. But to w hat 
else will they resort? Will they become 
mechanics? Will they become tradesmen ? 
Will they become seamen? I'hefirstof these, 
we jiresume, we have shown would but scan- 
tily provide for a part of them. Some may, 
indeed, become mechanics:and,we mayadd, 
some may become tradesmen too, though 
it is too evident to need to be shown, that 
but a very few, in their present penurious 
state as a body, could enter u[)on any spe- 
culation, on a scale sufficiently extensive to 
render it worth their while to undertake it. 
Seamen they need not become, however 
esay it may be of access ; neither ought it to 
be thought a desirable life, when they can 
be any thing else preferable. Had there 
been much necessity for foreign trade, they 
might then become seamen ; but there is 
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none, at least not at present. What then 
remains that they can become? Yes, and if 
some of them choose, they may become 
drminners and fifers too. Let me not be 
supposed to intend to iiisiiit their feeliuga. 
Far be it from me! It is my professed ob- 
ject to rend<‘r them a respectable body of 
men hereafter, if they will but follow the 
steps 1 have taken the liberty to recommend. 
VV hile 1 am f>n this point, let me not leave 
it without calling the attention of my coun- 
trymen to the lamentable fact, that many of 
them are actually no better eiriployed, though 
not from choice. In the thing itself, I ad- 
mit, there is no disgrace : but certainly there 
is in the circumstances connected with their 
being employed in those lines of profession. 
Jf it is a disgrace, to whom do they owe 
their being thus singled out for drummers 
and fifers ? Is it not to the inattention of 
those who are capable of taking the lead in 
promoting the welfare, the‘ respectability, 
and the independence* of their country- 
men ? Is it not to their self-will — their pride, 
which, though it affect to despise the peace- 

* I would desire the reader to bear in mind, that the sense 
in which I u^e the word independence, is sirnjdy opposed to the present 
dependant state of the East litdiang^ in reference to the meint Of get- 
ting their livelihood. 
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ful and useful employment of a farmer, can 
yet bear to think, that a part of their coun- 
trymen are in a far worse situation • 

It is in vain to conceal, that they will in 
a short time he driven to the necessity of 
abandoning the metropolis; but it would be 
wiser to be regulated by choice. The pre- 
sent moment is available and colonization 
would be attended will; far less difficulty 
and toil now, than at a time when circum- 
stances would oblige them to make very 
mortifying stretches. Let them bestow a 
legitimate reflection on the subject, and the 
necessity of colonizing the country will not 
require to be farther urged. 
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practicability of colonization. 

Having, as I trust, shown the necessity 

of the East Indians’ colonizing the country, 

I proceed next to consider, as proposed, 

the praciicahility of it, which, I am sorry, 

though not surprised, to find has been more 

than once questioned by different persons : 

some of these persons seem to have paid 

some attention to the subject ; the rest, 1 

am fully confident, have never bestowed 

a single thought upon it, at least not one 

that could deserve that name. Were I ever 

# 

so much inclined to put a favourable con- 
struction upon the motives that dictated 
their hostility (I cannot call it by a better 
name) to the undertaking, which, it is the de- 
sign of this essay to recommend strongly 
and earnestly, I should yet be extremely at 
a loss to account for it, so devoid of all ra- 
tionality, and even common sense is it ; and, 
certainly, without the least shadow of fact to 
countenance it. This I hope to prove in 
the course of the succeeding strictures. 1 
do not, however, mean to deny, that the 
East Indians will have to overcome any 
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Stacies whatever in their attempt (o colonize 
the country. Doubtless, the_y will have to 
combat with several and great difficulties; 
but they are by no means such as to be in- 
surmountable. If undertakings of less im- 
portance and magnitude arc not unattended 
with impediments and toils, i! is most rea- 
sonable to expect, that an undertaking of 
such immense importance and extent as the 
colonization of Elindoosthan by East Indi- 
ans must be accompatiied with much more 
toil and difficulty. If, however, they must 
colonize the cojintry, that is, if the nece.ssi- 
ty of their <loing it has been sufficiently and 
satisfactorily evinced, I would beg leave to 
ask, when and how, then, are these impedi- 
ments to be removed ? Is it w hen the coun- 
try will be thrown open to foreign coloni- 
zation ? Can nothing be done unless fo- 
reigners have a finger in the pie f Or will 
it be said, that the aid of foreigners must 
be waited for ? That such ideas are chime- 
rical, may be easily proved. In the first 
place, our wise politicians are well aware, 
that there are no prospects of the country's 
being thrown open to immigration. In the 
next place, the existing impediments must 
be removed before the influx of foreign co^ 
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lonies can prosper. If they are to remove 
them, the East Indians can likewise do it 
for themselves. Should this not be admit- 
ted, it would then follow, that all things 
must be pretiouslv set in order in such a 
manner as to enable the emigrants, on their 
arrival, to prosecute their labours success- 
fully, otherwise they must be foiled, and 
prepared to retrace the.r footsteps to their 
respective count, ies. But where was such 
a thing ever known as attempts to clear 
awav the obstacles to colonization ere tho 
arrival of the colonists? The Romans were 
not thus favoured ; the Americans less; and 
the recent enterprizers in Africa least of all. 
The Homans, it might be said, removed the 
impediments which obstructed their way at 
the point of the sword ; and the same will, 
perhaps, be said of what the Americans did 
in some instances. But those were obsta- 
cles of a different nature from what the East 
Indians will have to contend with. They 
had to make room for themselves in the 
country to which they immigrated, to sub- 
due the original possessors of those coun- 
tries, and to combat with various other such 
difficulties. The East Indians will htive no 
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such thing to do. Their way is compara< 
lively smooth bel’ore them ; they live under 
powerful protection ; they have only to put 
their hands to the plough, and prosper. Let 
us again, for a moment, advert to the facts 
connected with the different attempts to 
colonize the countries already once or twice 
mentioned. 

When the first settlers ?n America immi- 
grated to the country which now gives them 
a name, was it previously prepared for their 
reception ? or rather, were they not sensible 
that they would be obliged to do it them- 
selves ? And did they not, by steadiness 
and perseverance, secure prosperity ? That 
the East Indians should be able to do less, 
after the state of things has been brought 
to that train which the Americans had to 
labour through incredible hardships in or- 
der to elfect, must be regarded as frivolous 
talk. Again, the African colonists entered 
upon the work under far less favourable cir- 
cumstances than the Americans. Who can 
help being struck with astonishment at the 
detail of the singular trials which they had to 
endure, and are still groaning under ? W ho 
can help admiring the perseverance of spirit 
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actuates them in their praiseworthy object? 
Their suiferinjys are e\<juisite ; butletthetii 
not faint, for a sweet reward awaits the 
proj^ress of their niao^naninions career. If, 
under such circninstanccs, they have pros- 
pered, and are prospcrinjj,the East Indians, 
who fiave no rca, on to apprehend the 
ioiineiise obstructions which opposed the 
pro«;r(‘ss of tlu* American colonists, ami 
much less (hose which the African settlers 
had to contend with, catinot but succeed in 
their attempts to colonize the country. They 
are firmly and peaceably established in the 
country which their ancestors%avc obtain- 
ed for them, - a country, which is nototdythe 
richest in the world, but in which the earth 
almost spontaneously yields her fruits to 
the toucli of her chihlreri. A larj^e portion 
of it has been all alonj^ ke|)t in a state of 
tolerable cultivation, and they will have per- 
fect security in forwardinjjj their no less 
praiseworthy midertakiiifr. A variety of im- 
pediments have been mentioned, which, 
it is supposed, tender the practicability of 
East Indians colonizinjr the country, doubt- 
ful ; we shall examine the most important 
of them. 


o 
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And first of all, it is said, the climate of 
India presents a forniidalile barrier to the 
reali/alion of (he hope of East Indian colo- 
nists. 1 am at loss to conceive what could 
induce any one who had (he smallest expe- 
rience or knowledjje of the real nature of 
the climate of this country, to sujj^^esl such 
a mfl impediment to i( eoloiiizatioti by 
iiicans of East Indiatjs! I'hev ou^-ht to be 
fully aware, that the com plaints we are 
daily doomed (<► hear about the insalu- 
brity of the climate, do not sprino; from 
the aboi'ijj^ines, and certaiidy from only a 
fewof th(^ Etst Indians. If foreii^ners feel 
the (‘fleets of tin* climate to v\hich they have 
not be(‘n inured by l(‘nj;th of residence, are 
we to admit (heir claims, and condemn it 
(lanjam and other parts of India are said to 
be the graves of Europeans. Well, and so 
it may be, w ithout its having any thing to do 
with the nature of the climate of India in 
general : otherwise, we might with as much 
[)ropriety tax England for being a worse 
climate than India, becani||5 some East In- 
dians have,(luringtheir residence (here, been 
completely crippled. If the heat and vapour 
of Ilindoosthan have proved destructive to 
Europeans, the cold, fog, &c. of England 
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have slain iheii’ ImiKireds of India. How 
can a |daoe at one extremity of the jrlohe, be 
possibly expected to prove friendly to the 
constitution of one who comes all of a sud- 
den to reside in it, from a place where (he 
seasons, scenes, and mannei' of life of the 
people are diametrically opposite to those 
of it? ^ et, is it not a fact, that only a few, 
comparati\ ely speakiiij.^, ofsmdi l*hiropeans 
as U ad sober lives, have fallen the victims 
of the climate of India ? 'Pbe rairinof ol’ the 
cholera must not be mentioned, since we 
are pretty certain, that there is scarely a 
countrv in the world to which jt has not ex- 
tended its dreadful ravaojes. In oth^* re- 
spects, the natives and Kast Indians do not 
feed more from th<‘ (‘deels of the climate of 
India than the Enro|>ea/^i do in their re- 
spective countries. If They too are heard to 
cotn[dain at times, it must be more; from 
imitation than any real cause. We are satis- 
fied, however, that the aborijrines have no 
manner of objection to be allowed to remain 
in the country of their forefathers. They 
love it passing well ; yes, even as well as 
th ose love theirs, who claim the fairest spot 
in the universe as their own. Thi.s impedi- 
ment, therefore, lies more in the delicate con- 
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struction of the constitution of foreigners, 
than in \\\v. climate Jndia itself. If tliis be 
allowed, then the colonization of India by 
means of Europeans must be viewed as a 
someubat preposterous project, and those 
who recommend it must bear the imputation 
of cruelty. There cannot exist any v<‘r_y 
material dilfeia'iice in the constitution of the 
aborigines and I’bist Imlie s, but what arises 
from the ditferern'e in the nature of (he ex- 
ercises to which their boditvs have been 
subjected from early life ; in other r(^speets 
they are the same. If the birth and the 
constant residmice of the former have inur- 
ed (hem to the climate, the similarity of 
those circumstances places the East Indians 
in precisely the same condition : with this in 
their favour, that tie food to which they have 
been accustomed from their infancy has a 
greater tendency to form a more active and 
robust constitution than that of the genera- 
lity of the aborigines, which conunonly is 
rice, and vegetables, and pure water. And 
yet, wonderful to conceive, they live nearly 
as long as the inhabitants of Europe, who 
fare better in many respects ! It must be a 
had climate imleed to do so much with such 
insi(rni/icant means of forming the consti- 
tution ! 
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It is feared, ibat the heat of the snn would 
present the East Indians iVoni workin**; in 
their fields at mid-day. This must first be 
set beyond adoubt,ere it can he enumerated 
alonj; with the variety of other impediments 
that are, 1 am convinced, too hastily sup- 
pos(‘d to threaten failure in the attempt to 
colonize. What say the East Indians them- 
selves ? Are they such milksops as (o re- 
volt at the idea of exposino^ themselves to the 
efie<*tsof the sun, and ready to cry out that 
they have made the experiment, and arc oh- 
li<jed to confess that th<‘y are terribly afraid 
of beiriiT seoiadied ? Tojrive these scarecrow- 
manufacturers a ( hance oft*stahlishit)»»; their 
ill-omened position, 1 will be**; leave t«) re- 
quest answers to the follovvinjj ft'W plain 
cpiestions, viz. Are not*hiimlrcds of bhist 
Indians daily seen strollinj]^ throuo;h the 
streets of the city, without the accommoda- 
ation of chata-hurdars? Are these burnt 
by the fervent rays of Pha‘bus, and reduc- 
ed to cinders? Are there not others <if 
them in the habits of encountcrins: all the 
hardships of a seafaring life, amidst the up- 
roar of jarring elements, the streams of 
scorching sunbeams, and the floods of inun- 
dating rain, storms, and tempests ; heat and 
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cold, wet and dry ? Do they not all prove 
equally ineffectual in deterring; them from 
a^ain venturing themselves near the yawn- 
ing gulf and on the faithless waves? How 
many of these, may it not be asked, have 
there been struck to death hy coup de soldi, 
or blown to atoms by the infuriated winds? 
Ask the laskar, whether he ever put an 
East Indian’s fortitude to >ie blush ? Have 
the latter run up the shrouds with less agi- 
lity, or reefed the burstijig topsails with less 
placidity of couuteuauce? Have they shrunk 
with cowardice, when their captain, pointing 
to the yard-arm dipping at every roll into 
the foaming deep, bid tbem take their sta- 
tion there? Are the miserable Hindoos 
capable of doing these things? If not, and 
they experience no harm from the effects of 
the climate, I ask, is there not every likeli- 
hood of theEastIndians pursuing the peace- 
ful occupation of farmers with every pros- 
pect of success ? Moreover, was it never 
known, that some of them getting astride of 
dromedaries, traversed the banks of the 
Nurbuda beneath the killing beams of a 
vertical sun, amidst clouds of suffocating 
dust? Were they never seen manfully 
fighting against the disaifected Bhounsla’s 
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warlike legions, and braving the fiery wea- 
pons that flew' big with destruction out of 
the thundering jaw s of his artillery ? Let the 
intrepid Goorkha say, whether the death- 
dealing arms of the East Indians lost their 
executive powers in the iiumiuent fields un- 
der the ineltinir elfeets of the sun ; t)r were 
they enervated by the |)erniei(>us tendency 
of the eliitiate • Let these questions be 
plainly answered, and it will at once be 
proved, that the impediments in reference 
to climate are imaginary. I am persuaded, 
as well as they must be, who are able to 
speak from experience, that though the lot 
of the East Indians were east in the hottest 
part of I liudoosthan, it w ould not in the least 
prove an obstacle to a successful prosecu- 
tion of the pursuits recommended here. 

JLit how poor will the atgiimerits in fa- 
vour of the impediment under considera- 
tion appear, when we call to mind, that Eu- 
ropean mariners bear the utmost brunt of 
the climate, as well as, if not in many in- 
stances better than, the hardiest las- 
kar that ever crossed the line! If the in- 
habitants of a region, above whose horizon 
the sun, as it were, just peeps, and causes 
his limbs to shiver into a mortification in the 
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removes of his genial rays, can contrive to 
support existence, and earn an honest live- 
lihood, without complaining half so much as 
our metropolitan friemls, is it not fair to ad- 
mit, that the East Indian, whose birthplace 
and habitation lie bencalb the torrid zone, 
would be able to endure his own climate 
with a far better *jrace ? It wonld rellect 
no little shame, were it otherwise. Further, 
look at the European soldiers, cond)ating 
with a climate to which they have not been 
accustomed. Look at the European indi- 
go planters : are (hey not generally a healthy 
class of people, in spite of the supposed 
dcadliness of the elfects of the said-to-be 
bad climate? What an efl’eminate race of 
people would they not 'make of the East In- 
dians? I beg permission to ask the East 
Indians, does it not behoove them to endea- 
vour to silence our impediment-makers, by 
proving beyond a doubt, that (here is no 
foundation for the ill-acquired impression 
that has gone abroad concerning their 
incapability to undertake any thing that is 
praiseworthy ? Is not the time yet come 
to show, that they only require to have the 
way to seek their best interests pointed 
out ? Is it necessary, that others must 
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think for them, and teach them ^hat they ard 
to do in order to secure to themselves 
a field of action, which, every thing, that is 
connected with their present and future 
welfare as a people, imperiously calls upon 
them to occupy? No; I think 1 shall be borne 
0 !it in saying, that they have only waited for 
an opportunity to exert their dormant ener- 
gies ; and that their peculiar condition has 
hitherto precluded their attending to the 
most important step they should take ; that 
their minds were till now completely en- 
grossed with attending to the acquisition of 
those things which the support of existence 
immediately required ; and as these neces- 
sarily placed them in a quarter where it was 
not only to be attended to, but where they 
could not properly acquire that information 
rejrardinof the facilities of the interior to 
ensure them better livelihoods, without 
which prudence demanded that they 
should be cautious in their movements. I 
need not make any apology for this digres- 
sion, if so it should be considered by any 
one. 

It is true, we hear them, as well as the 
Europeans, complaining of heat under foil ; 
we see them sweating beneath'the pressufe 
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of ffUigue and exhaustion, in conunon with 
Europeans ; but does not every Hindoo or 
iMusulman complain likewise, under simi- 
lar circumstances? There is not an indivi- 
dual among them, who, after returning from 
following his team, will not cry out Kee-rod! 
or Bura-dhoop / and so forth. So long as 
the East Indians are formed of flesh and 
blood, they must in an e(|aal degree with 
others, be subject to these minor but com- 
mon effects of all climates. These are ef- 
fects not alone of chmate, but the concom- 
mitants of labour and industry, and to avoid 
which, we must leave this world in search 
of another where men do not live by the 
sweat of their brow," and where there is no 
sun. 

With respect to the aborigines in India, 
a Hindoo or Musulman lad of 10 or 12 
years of age, will tend the flocks and herds 
of his parents all the day long; but be it re- 
membered, that when he begins to find the 
sun too powerful, he makes no objection to 
betake himself to the shelter of some neigh- 
bouring friendly trees. If this privilege is 
ecficeded to the East Indian, what is there 
in the nature of things to prevent his re- 
garding such a thing in any other light than 
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{^s an impediment to his undertaking ? 
Many of them are awai^e, that with all their 
parental injunctions* advice and admonition* 
they cannot restrain their boys, and* not 
unusually* their girls also* from running and 
romping about in the sun during the hottest 
part of the day. Let a set of trap* bats and 
balls be thrown in their way* with liberty to 
knock about the balls when, where, and hoW 
they please, and I have reason to be per> 
suaded, that they would so little mind the 
sun* that they would rather forego their or-^ 
dinary meals than not be on the greens. A 
cricket match at twelve would do no more 
harm to their constitution than the lolling of 
our milksops beneath the refreshing gusts of 
the pendulating punkha. No greater evils 
would befall our East Indian youths, from 
sporting in the sun, than those which hap- 
pen to the skaters in the serpentine canal 
in St. James^ Park'. They&re able to decide 
this question, whose children ore nearly the 
whole of the day in the open air and sun, at 
some allowed or forbidden play : buf 
withkl are the healthiest* strongest, and 
cbeerfullest childiren' in the' city. If the 
skins and ‘complexions of the youngsierk 
are not cared much aboiit* the sun lOOttld 
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not prove inimical to their health. Give an 
East Indian lad a tuttoo, and he would kill 
it outright in the space of a week, by gal- 
loping him all day long in the sun. Could 
be not as well follow and tend a Hock of 
sheep, or a herd of cows, with the help of 
shady trees to afford him a refreshing re- 
fuge from the heat of the sun when it be- 
comes overpowering? ? am of opinion, 
however, that the East Indian colonists 
need not absolutely to labour in the heat of 
the day out of doocs, as the aborigines are 
most inconsiderately wont to do. If the co-* 
lonists could prevail upon themselves to (urn 
out of bed at 5 (it would not be requiring 
too much to suggest their rising even ear- 
lier) in the morning, and proceed to their 
fields forthwith, with their breakfast in their 
pockets, they would be able by 8. to go 
through more work than the aborigines, 
who seldom begin theirs till long after sun- 
rise. They could then fall to their break- 
fast, and despatching it without unneces- 
sary delay, resume their occupation at 
the team or hoe till 10 : by which time 
they would have pushed through more 
business than they would, were they to toil 
at mid-day. Such a plan would preserve 
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them from unnecessary exhaustion, and en- 
able them to return to their fields in the 
cool of the afternoon, with more vigour 
than they would otherwise do. During the 
interval thus secured, they could advantage- 
ously employ themselves within doors, or un- 
der shady topes, in some mechanical work or 
manufacture. This plan would also pre- 
vent their cattle from being pulled down so 
soon as the poor beasts that are used by the 
aborigines. Our East Indian scribes sel- 
dom go to their office before 10, where they 
usually remain till four. The colonists 
would have finished the most interesting 
part of their employment before the office 
hour of the former. They would, moreover, 
have the best part of the day to attend to a 
variety of such things as would procure 
them considerable sums of ready money. 
Besides which, since they would not have 
to plough every day in the year, what a 
deal of time could they command for other 
useful purposes ! By devoting their morn- 
ings, and part of their evenings to agricul- 
ture, they would realize more than suffici- 
ent to maintain themselves and families, and 
their manufactures, &c. would yield them 
the meaiijB of growing into respectability, < 
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The most <ia^fi6ible argument reapieeting 
the impracticahility of eolonizatkm 1 have 
yet heard, is, that the East Indians will 
never be able to reduce their economy to 
that scale, which is a striking feature in the 
affairs of the lower orders of the aborigines. 
If the economy of the latter is to be view- 
ed in the light of virtue, 1 would ask, Does 
not the argument go to ^ trove, that the East 
Indians are not capable of exercising it ? If 
imperious necessity be asigned as the cause, 
would not the same cause have a corre- 
sponding effect, as it respects the East Indi- 
ans ? To such a pass, alas ! are the East 
Indians brought, that none are inclined to 
allow, that they are fit, or can be made fit, to 
order their afiairs according to the extent 
of their resources, whether the motives arise 
out of necessity or virtue ! This sounds 
very bad indeed. O! that it should be in- 
sinuated, that the people of all other 
countries in the universe can suit them- 
selves to their circumstances^ except the 
East Indians ! Were the surmise correct; 
I would' not hesttate"a> single moment to 
pronounce the aborigines • of fiindoostfaan 
to be superior in every respect to the East 
Indians. But it becomes us to examine into 
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the « JittW mom ipapefiiJljt aad to 

jfiod ojut the real fact, before we ew .fancy 
ourselves at liberty to frame such uanatu' 
ral imputations. 

The objection seems to be founded upon 
the assertion, that the aborigines live upon 
three rupees per month, to which rate of 
economy, it is presumed, the East Indians 
will never be able to reduce themselves ; so 
that their plan of colonization must, of course, 
prove abortive, and they must continue as • 
they are, and look fearfully forward for the 
approach of the eventful era which must 
needs entail indescribable misery upon their 
progeny. If by the assertion, that the na- 
tives live upon three rupees per month, is 
meant that each individual of the aborigines 
can live upon that sum per mensem, it is al- 
lowed to be possible ; but if thereby it is in- 
tended to affirm, that each aboriginal famir 
ly, of whatever extent, lives upon it, 1 would 
beg leave to give it a 6at denial. 

Did the East Indians indeed expect no- 
thing more than the insignificant monthly 
income that rewards the labours of the abo- 
rigines, «a insuperable bar would at once 
be thrown in the way of colonization, and 
my endearourf to recommend it thonld 
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merit laughter; but fortunately for the Kast 
Indians, their case is not yet grown so des- 
perate as all that, as 1 trust to be able to 
show in the course of this essay. 

Money is looked upon as the only pro- 
curing cause of the support of existence — 
money is the infallible pivot on which all 
success turns — money is the thing that 
rouses the enerj;ies of ail classes of men — 
there is none who thinks it worth his while 
to start any plan, without making money the 
hook of success — in short, every thing is 
made to hang upon money ; — which has 
now, what music was long ago said by a ce- 
lebrated dramatist to possess, 

- — Charms to soothe the savage breast, 

To soft^ rocks^ and bend the knotted oak. 

“ Money makes the mare to go," and, 
therefore, the East Indians must be made to 
go about the most important business (next 
to the concerns of a future world) he has yet 
to set himself to, with a silver goad ! The 
aborigines, it is allowed by all parties, no/u- 
rally require such an impetus to their le- 
thargic movements, and therefore^ the East 
Indians have a formicLable stumbling-block 
in the path by which they hope to arrive 
at the smallest portion of independence 11 
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do not mean to aay, that eonaidering the 
present state of Asiatic society, money is 
not in some measure necessary to the attam* 
ment of any object - no ; 1 only object to the 
stress that is so much laid upon it, as if with* 
out it nothing could be done. Is there noo 
thin^ in the world, that will be allowed to 
be the procuring cause of money itself? 
What can money do without labour, with- 
out industry, without enterprise ? 

The aboriginal farmers live upon the pro- 
duce of their fields during several months 
in the year, and afterwards have recourse 
to their Muhajuns, who supply them with 
corn, I allow, at an exorbitant valuation. 
This debt is liquidated in kind at the time 
of ingathering ; but a surplus is almost al- 
ways in the barns of the cultivators, upon 
which they live till the month of May or 
June, when they once more apply to their 
Muhajuns both for seed and food, which are 
supplied at the current price. This Muha- 
junee system invariably leaves the poor cul- 
tivators entirely at the mercy of their com 
creditors ; but the latter are interested m 
continuing tfaeir dealings with them, though 
an unsuccessful' season or two should pre- 
clude the possibility of their reaibiiig the 
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value of their advances immediately. They 
must advance on, or they must wash their 
hands of outstanding balances. Rigorous 
methods would drive the farmers to the ne- 
cessity of absconding; and if they are pro- 
secuted in a court of justice when found, 
the process is attended with more expense 
than the sum proposed to be realized. 
'I'hcy, therefore, adopt the wiser plan of re- 
peating their advances, which gives them 
the only chance of recovering their dues. 
After the last crop of rice has been gather- 
ed, and the accounts settled between the 
debtor and creditor, most of the poorest 
classes resort to the neighbouring towns and 
cities in order to gain a livelihood, and be- 
fore the time of sowing arrives, to save, if 
possible, enough to pay the rent of the land 
they occupy, which, if they are not able to 
do, their Muhajuns enable them to do, that 
is, pay it on their part. Thus it will be per- 
Cf^ived, that the farmers support themselves 
and their families during several months in 
the year without handling a single rupee. 
They obtain various articles of domestic 
use, such as oil, salt, fish, &c. by bartering 
paddy for them. In general, the cultiva- 
tions are carried on by some of the members 
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of the family, the father, brother, son, orjte* 
phew, while at the same time, one or two 
go to the towns to earn rea^y money. It is 
the latter who usually receive not more than 
three rupees per month, which circumstance 
would appear to have given rise to the opi- 
nion, that the natims live only upon three 
rupees per month, while in reality it is no 
such thing. It is overlooked, that while 
those individuals are earning that amount 
abroad, the hands at home are carrying on 
a variety of cultivations, besides rice, to add 
to the means of support. VVhcn an indivi- 
dual has none besides himself to manage 
his affairs in the country, he seldom or never 
ventures abroad in quest of three rupees 
per month. 

I'o decide the matter of the support af- 
forded by three rupees per month, we need 
only make a small calculation. Suppose an 
individual to have a wife, and only two chil- 
dren ; what quantity of rice per diem would 
suffice to keep them alive ? We cannot 
allow them less than one seer and a half for 
both meals, which would make 45 seers per 
month, and which, at the rate of two rupees 
per maiind, (it is cheaper in some plat^, 
and dearer at otliers : we take the average,) 
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comes to two rupees four annas, the balance 
in his favour is 12 annas. Novv 1 demand, 
*>y what sort of calculation can it be made 
out, that oil, salt, firewood, vegetables or 
fish, (one or other of these two last articles 
be must have to make rice eatable,) houses 
rent, clothing, washing, shaving ; pots and 
pans, baskets and brooms; the defruyini^ of 
holiday expenses, and a variety of other mi- 
nor charg;es, are to be provided for at the 
costof only 12 annas? Our meturg and mush- 
alchees^ it will be said, are not farmers ; how 
do they contrive to maintain themselves for 
four or five rupees per month ? I am glad the 
income of our native domestics are beginning 
to advance from three to four rupees. It 
sounds well : we must nevertheless pursue 
our investigation, and it will not be my fault 
if I cannot give it a higher lift. Well, then, 
the mushalcheifs and meturs live upon four 
or five rupees per month. But are not the 
Metranees, Meturs too ? Do they not usu- 
ally earn better wages than their good hus- 
bands ? If the man happens to be a daori- 
^a, the woman is profitably employed as 
sweeper. Here is cent per cent. The five 
rupees have all at once swelled up to ten 
rupees per month! They are, however. 
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the most shabby and begj^rly set of peo^ 
pie in town. 'I'bis is not the fault of the 10 
rupees per month ; hut fie on them, and all 
licensed retailers of wines and other spi- 
rituous liquors,” they are such incorrigible 
topers! And our Muslialchees, are they Hin- 
doos or Mussulineens? If Hindoos, they are 
invariably of the Howree or Kaora caste* 
which does not prevent their females from 
serving our ladies as dyees ; going into the 
jungles and gathering bundles of sticks for 
the markets ; employing themselves as beat- 
ers of the roofs of new houses ; or procuring 
the leaves of the date tree, and therewith 
making mats for sale. By any of these 
methods they usually contrive to gain near- 
ly as much as their husbands. We may in 
like manner go through the whole train of 
our domestics, and, at least, double the 
amount of their inadequate gleanings in our 
services. Does not this detail of facts star- 
tle our impediment-hawkers? And will it 
still be maintained, that the natives are in 
the habits of supporting themselves for three 
rupees per month ? If any credit would be 
given to my stating a fact, f could name an 
Bast Indian who once made the expeii* 
ipent (by necenity whose table did not 
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cost him more than nine rupees per month, 
thou<rh he had four bellies to feed besides 
his own, and who acknowledges to the pre- 
sent day, that he enjoyed more real com- 
fort then, than when he afterwards was in 
the receipt of 300 rupees per month ! But 
more than a hundred such instances, with 
the exception of the comfortable part of it, 
could be adduced, anc which would satis- 
factorily go to establish the point, that the 
circumstances of the East Indians may be, 
and in many cases are brought almost on a 
level with those of the aborigines*. 

•Since writina^ the above, I have had a, sight of an article in 
the Quarterly Series of the Friend of India, No. 12, on the coloniza- 
tion of India by Europeans, and find, that instead of three, they iillovr 
four rupees per month, on an average, for the support of a native, his 
wife and family, (see p. 38.) This does not, however, materially 
alter the case. If my remarks on this point be correct, they apply 
with nearly, if not entirely the same force to the assertion here allud- 
ed to. The writer of the article mentioned, further observes, in the 
aame page, that a European would be miserable with ten times that 
sum : it would scarcely purchase for his family the cofSVmon necessa- 
ries of life, leaving nothing for old age, and allow of no provision for 
the education of his children, who must gradually lose the peculiari- 
ties of the European, and imbibe the vices of the Asiatic character.*' 
Although what I have said in the body of the Essay obviates the ne- 
cessity of taking any notice of the objections here stated, yet I may 
be permitted to add a very few words by way of note. If this re- 
mark, which is evidently founded upon an erroneous calculation, be 
just, the objection may apply to the colonization of India by Europe- 
ans, but cannot apply to the colonization of Ilindoosthan by East lii- 
dians, who, upon my plan, need not fear the consequences apprehend- 
ed by the writer of the remark in question. They may, withoot 
hesitation, set it down as a thing quite possible, that ere they be- 
come superannuated, and therefore helpless, their children will be 
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Although it is not necessary to carry this 
part of the question any farther, yet in order 

old enoug^h to maintain and comfort them, by carrying on their busi- 
ness, If they have no sons, they may adopt into their family orphan 
and other indigent boys, whose parents would perhaps be ^lad to part 
with them for such a purpose ; or, jis hereafter recommended, they may 
receive apprentices; and if they cannot themselves educate their chil- 
dren in their leisure hours, of wliich, 1 have already shown, they will 
command m?iny, several of them may join together, and employ a qua- 
lified European or East Indian to do it, who may be paid for his la- 
bour as Ichabod Crane was, who, we are told by Geoffrey Crayon in 
his ' Legend of the Sleepy Hollow,* “^was according to country cus- 
tom in those parts, boarded and lodged at the houses of the farmers 
whose children he instructed : with these (adds the author) he lived 
successively a week at a time ; thus going the rounds of the neigh- 
bourhood, with all his worldly effects tied up in a cotton handker- 
chief.” Without recommending exactly the system of Ichabod, we may 
say, some such plan, which will readily suggest itself to our colonists, 
might easily be adopted to secure a decent education for their children. 
AVe cannot advert to the concluding part of the objection without 
great surprise. Whatever Ik5 the peculiarities of the European character^ 
to us it matters little, if the absence of them does not amount to a ne- 
cessary exchange for the vices of the Asiatic. That it does not, we 
readily avow as our decided opinion. We do not believe, that there 
is such a necessary connection between the two, or that by a Eu- 
ropean's merely setting up as a farmer, or in any other capacity in 
Asia, (lor they need not neglect the education of their children 
wherever they are,) they vtill, without jiny possibility of avoiding, 
catch the infectious wicked habits of its inhabitants; nor do we be- 
lieve that the soil; air, and education of the labouring class of people 
of Europe, are so superior as to place them beyond the roach of all those 
vices which prevail amongst the Asiatics, except it be that of idolatry, 
which, however much it is to be regretted, exists in every Chris- 
tian country, — in some, in the w orst sense of the word, and in others, 
in a more refined shape ! Although I differ in some points with the 
writer of the article already alluded to, I have much pleasure in re- 
commending it to the perusal of my readers, for its just exposure of the 
injustice and impolicy of Mr. Wheatley's plan, of which it is a review;, 
and the judicious replies to the objection he has thrown out against 
Christianity, which I have been not a little surprised to find in a pam- 
phlet, the subject of which has not the most distant connection with 
the truth otfaU^ood, or the principles of the Christian system. 
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that the East Indians might hare a compre- 
hensive detail of the circumstances of the 
farmers, and therebjf be enabled to form a 
correct estimate of the facilities and diffi- 
culties they would meet with in the event of 
their making up their minds to colonise the 
country, I feel myself called upon to make 
a few additional remark ^ 

In most of the districis in the Lower Pro- 
vinces, the native farmers usually procure 
fish, oil, salt, and many other necessaries of 
life, as I have already stated, by bartering 
rice for them ; but the produce of the paddy 
fields is not the only thing they have to de- 
pend upon for the support of their families. 
In addition to this, they have their sugar- 
cane, mustard, sesamum, pease, pulse, potatos 
of sorts, gram, plantains, bulbous roots, and 
vegetables of various descriptions ; melons, 
barley, ginger, turmeric, onions, garlic, 
chillies, cotton, &c. All these, with the ex- 
ception of the first and last articles, they 
convey to market, and dispose of for ready 
money, by which means, they are enabled 
to bring home such articles of domestic 
need or agricultural utility, as they require 
to supply themselves with immediately. In 
this instance, it appears that labour is the 



prociirinjf cause of money. It would now 
seem to be a 6t opporlunity for their ridding 
tiiemselves from the endless grasps of their 
Miihajuris ; but superstitious rites are so 
dreadfully in their way, that on them they 
must lay out the best partof their extra earn- 
inors, ihrouofh dread of disgrace and infa- 
my, which leaves their Muhajuns as much 
their lords as ever. 

The sugar-cane is manufactured into su- 
gar by a remarkably cheap and easy pro- 
cess ; but as the manufacturers receive ad- 
vances for this article likewise, the Muha- 
juns usually make away with the most part of 
it, though it is true they advance ready mo- 
ney for it. The cotton shares a similar fate, 
and leaves the cultivators under the neces- 
sity of procuring cotton from the bazar for 
the use of the spinners at home, who spin 
it into thread. The thread thus obtained, 
is woven for ihem into cloth by the weavers, 
who are not seldom paid with paddy for their 
trouble. It will be observed, that I have con- 
my notices to the inhabitants of the poor- 
»art of the country. I have done this" 
losely to show, that with all the conse^*^ 
^ and value, we are in the habits of 
% to the sbining power of things,/**. 

K an 
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f 0eot, which, Ihough it be not immediatefjr 
perceptible to himself, is most Certainly 
seen by others, and felt by his offspring, who 
are, therefore, progressively degenerating 
in tho»e active qualities, the absence of 
which so prominently strikes our notice 
in the characters of the |)usillanimous abori- 
gines. Our ought to be v^ell aware, 

that they, by no means, escape reaping the 
fruits of a field ploughed with goose-quills. 
\Vill they not ad mil, that they have found 
themselves more pulled down by labour 
at the desk of only a few hours in a day, 
than when they have occu[>icd irthem- 
selves in a more robust or active work ? 'Let 
them only take the trouble to trace the prc- 
senteflects of the inactive and dull lives they 
lead, and they will find it an easy matter to 
detect the causes, not only of their being 
obliged to use spectacles before they regard 
themselves old men, but of all that debility 
of their system which reduces them to the 
unpleasant alternative of applying for pen- 
sfobs,. Of what use are they to society after- 
wards! Instead of Nourishing in the meri- 
dian of their powers, at forty, behold them 
creeping through life,, as if 6t for nothings 
but to be shortly tumbled into their ready 
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j|rir»T«a, and all forthcr ramembraBce of 
them obliterated by a premature tomb ! An 
individual of this description has the whole 
of his energies exercised, or rather barter- 
ed, Ibr a scanty pension. Society has nothing^ 
more to do with him, and he is a living mo- 
nument of the unwholesome propensity to 
scribbling for money ! After his departure 
from a world of so much folly, what be- 
comes of those who haVe been committed 
to his care, not to be prematurely abandon- 
ed to inevitable wTetchedness, but to be 
put in the way of proving serviceable to 
the community, and along with that, to 
theidselves? What a killing reflection must 
there not be produced in the minds of those 
who have wasted their time in an occupa- 
tion to which they had no other reasons to 
devote themselves but what 'consist in the 
turn of their feelings, and the nature of their 
sentiments respecting those pursuits and 
vocations of life, which, by other nations are 
thought to he most desirable and hononra- 
ble, when they come to be laid on the bed ol 
death, surrounded by those unoffendingcrea- 
tufes whom they bad been the instrumenta 
of the world, and are alx^ l» 
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leave* the deserted victims of pitiable pride 
a#id indolence, in a place, of which the doors 
to prosperity are barred against them, and 
beyond which there is indeed nothing more 
than a probable pension of a paltry pittance ! 
Is not such a spectacle almost daily witness- 
ed in the metropolis of Bengal? Is not the 
prospect getting more :^loomy apace? And 
who can sum up the approaching evil? 

The farmer draws his nourishment from 
the very bosom of nature, and not after 
her fruits have undergone changes by pas- 
sing through fifty difierent channels. In 
plainer language, — the nature of the cir- 
cumstances connected with his industnous 
line of life is such, that it not only preserves 
his constitution from untipiely decay, but 
removes him at a comfortable distance from 
those scenes and localities which are im- 
pregnated with chagrin, andathousand per- 
plexities to which the powers of the copyist 
unduly fall a sacrifice. His field-labours tend 
to^ promote health, to which the salubrious 
air of the country, and the absence of a 
host of jarring emotions which exist in 
the city, combine to contribute. While the 
emaciated, spectre-like copyist of a teeming 
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city, at forty, totters through existence in 
quest of a precarious mamtenaoce, and a 
scanty pension at last, the hale and sturdy 
farmer, at double that age seems to btodm j 
whom, while the snow of longevity marks 
out as a traveller to another world, the 
tokens of his being the initiated child of 
nature play upon his cheerful visage ; his firm 
gait indicates further laborious properties, 
and bis unclouded countenance exhibits the 
badge which independence loves to bestow 
upon those who court her influence, while his 
bony meriibers declare that they could yet 
make the earth yield her increase, and the 
fleecy^ flocks their tribute ! Far removed 
from the contaminating effects of the haunts 
of those who infect even the air with discon- 
tent, and who dissipate their lives for 
they know not what, he inhales the sa- 
lubrious breeze of the enlivening fields, 
which, as they shake the golden harvest that 
his hands have reared around his rural abode, 
waft serenity towards his breast, and the 
smile of satisfaction plays on every dear 
face that surrounds him. This our bardd 
knew, and made their ready muses to pour 
forth their eni^ptured lays iu the celebra- 
tion of it; — but when and where have 
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thought it worth their pains to sit^g an ode 
to the scribe*? There must be something 
iat the bottom of the propensity to scribbling 
for money, which we find so universally car- 
rying every thing before it in the metropo- 
lis of British Ind ia. My singular business 
is to endeavour to clear the way of coloni- 
sation ; and as the East liidiam ’gaining their 
precarious morsel chie/ly b\ following the 
profession of clerks, appears to be a serious 
impediment to it, e^ery means must be 
used to remove it. J will therefore trace it 
to its very source, and point out how it ori- 
ffiiiates, and how it eventually, and almost 
irresistibly destroysS the common impulse 
which every man receives from nature to 


• It set^TTis this assertion must be retracted ; for at length, soma friends 
of the writer caste, named Williain and Mary Huwitt, (which by the 
way^ is somewhat aw'kward; for if our Marys, and Anns, and Kittys 
turn advocates for the pen against usi wO must soon give up our cause 
as hopeless,) have thought proper to honour the eternally scribbling 
iadtrument of our worthy tribe of writers with — shall we ohU it an 
odei ar elegy, or what? for we confess ourselves to be so liitlo vers^ 
^ in the art of manufacturing * airy nothings’ into ^ local hahita« 
tibns^ that w6 might ad well attempt to trace tlieir lineal descent 
Irotti / the man in the moon,' as to tell w'hat this exquisite piece of 
homage to The Pen is. — After all, it may not be improperly called, 
but Whatever It is, andsuch as it is, the readet 
may see it in the Gclectic Review fmr July 18127; and those who thinly 
themselves honoured by this signalization of the ' arrow of their secret 
wUr are quite w^loomc to triumph St h: for our parts, we wotddha^ 
thought it a service to us, if Ithad been altqgetbft 

withhold from the puldio* 
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help liimself. But perhaps this superior 
satisfaction is reserved for some one mroe 
potent in talents, and possessing withal more 
genuine philanthropy, more persuasive 
command of words and wisdom, more fer- 
tility of thought, and purity of diction, than 
Addison himself possessed, who by means of 
black and white secured the merit of hav- 
ing reformed an age of folly. So be it. My 
object will be answered thereby ; and when 
it is accomplished, whoever may be the fa- 
voured instrument, the devoted friend to 
colonization might well clap his hands for 
joy, even then when India shall no longer 
blush for the children of her old age! 

It can hardly have failed to strike the 
attentive mind, that the disposition to which 
I allude, seems to originate in the circum- 
stances of the birth of the ‘East Indians, 
their parentage and education, and the 
sphere in which they move, and the singular 
constitution of the government under Ibe 
sway of which they ‘have been placed. The 
majorit yof the present generation are either 
the inamediate offspring of Europeans^ or 
of their children. The chief, and probably ^ 
the only object of the peregrination of Ett- 
ropeans in this prohfie country, >is, with a 

L 
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folitary exception or two, the acquisition of 
fortunes, with a view to its enjoj^nient on 
their return to their native land. Ail their 
pursuits are confined within this contract* 
ed bound. Everj undertaking has direct 
reference to this; and every faculty, fully 
and niost actively, is exercised to attain it. 
India is not their birtbpi tce, its genuine 
sons are not their kindred, and its graves (if 
such a supposition will be allowed) are not 
to be opened for the reception of their bo- 
dies. Wltat is India to them, and they to In- 
dia, beyond the securing of pecuniary inde- 
pendence, or more than a counting-house ? 
what more than a mart of lucre, to which 
they resort, acquire their darling lacks, and 
anon spread out the sails, and turn the 
helms of their Arguses towards their re- 
spective transatlantic regions, which, most 
fortunately for India, rejoice in their sucr 
eessful returning people. But when the 
shores of this country are distanced, the 
good of the land, with all its wonders, is 
jc^signed to forgetfulness 1 

Xhe illegitimate children of these, are 
giecessarily abandoned to their doubtful for- 
tunes, in the country which was the fruitful 
soil of their pfU'ents' prosperity. It would 
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appear, that they cotild nht ViilTe been conti* 
mitted to' a better place ; but they are left 
with their hands and feet manacled. They 
do not perish, it is true ; and many of them 
are helped to find their way to England to 
receive an English education, where they not 
only receive that, but over and above acquire 
a set of thoughts (their nursery having had 
the effect of purgatory to destroy Asiatic 
ones) more congenial to occidental than 
oriental- affairs. There, as they secure the 
rudiments of learning, and associate with 
beings who are not in the slightest degree 
interested in the concerns of that country to 
which our education-hunters must inevita- 
bly return, and which will be the only place 
of their future abode and field of labour, — 
there, I say, by a common operation of sen- 
timents and adventitious circumstahees, they 
imbi be a censu rable indifference for the place 
of their nativity. On their return to India, 
they find the tone of public feeling so very 
heterogeneous, and the state of things so 
very different from that which they bad 
lately quitted, and their prospects of tenipo- 
ini prosperity so beclouded, that the ^rst 
Springs of youthful ardour receive a blovr so 
irrecoterable,"th0u^ not fatal, as cb^ks 

2 h 
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and damps, and effectually cripples iheener> 
of their minds. They seem to he petri- 
fied with the sudden turn given to their ideas 
and feejings : their plans and pursuits all 
at once become so different from what 
they had been habituated to, that they must 
instantaneously look upon themselves as 
greater strangers in their on-n country than 
where they went to have their minds en- 
lightened, and their principles qualified. As 
they are not by degrees prepared for the 
unavoidable transition, they are plunged 
in the midst of insurmountable obstacles 
to whatever they propose to adopt and pur- 
sue, on the violent spur of the moment, as a 
means of gaining a livelihood, and ultimate- 
ly of securing a fortune. If they have the 
bp^st of competency, they for a time main- 
tain that independence of spirit which has 
been implanted in their minds, in a land 
vvbere liberty floats in the ambient air ; but 
as *money thus wasted makes daily a wider 
aojd wider rent in their purses, the remain- 
der soon makes wings to itself, and fiies 
p^ast reeal},. Ji^enury and disgrace now begin 
tp‘, make thpir unpleasant appearance, and 
haunt their qonfused minds almost to desn 
peratipn and .tbouigh with a namekeas imn 
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pmden^e) the^ launch ihto debt» and thercK' 
bj contrive to sport out a retro^ading cha^ 
racter a little longer, the period at length 
arrives when all is at an end, and they are 
at a dead stand. Now conceive what they 
can do in such a critical juncture. At which- 
ever door they knock, the echo of disap- 
pointment causes their fainting bosom to 
thrill with woes. In some this naturally 
enough proves a fatal overthrow of hope, 
and with it a total wreck of probity and 
honesty ! Their perturbed minds wander 
away from the pleasant and safe path of 
rectitude. We have watched their foot- 
steps, and found them drowning their woes 
in the pernicious bowl. The lait stage of 
their wretched progress is an Untimely grave, 
which (awful thought !) completes the loss 
of both worlds . Others retain their notions 
of honour, which enables them to take a 
sonlewhat more steady survey of the appal- 
ling scene. They find it necessary to comC 
to the determination of turning scribes, or 
perish through hunger, or rot in the big 
dep6t of misery which lies’ at the end of the 
gay Course at the southern extremity of the 
city. Principle actuates them to t^sort'til 
the puhlle offices, in which they retttain 
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swellidg with vexation, racked perpetually 
with disappointed hopes, baffled schemes, 
and thwarted purposes ; exposed to the 
piercing contumely of the great ; harassed 
with fears ; while their heart-strings are 
ready to break to pieces at the forebodings 
of what will ere long come upon their poor 
unoffending and unprovi(»ed-for families, 
when the kins: of terrors shall knock at their 
doors, and call the hope of their dear ones 
to the burying-ground ! If “ care” wifi 
“ make a young man grow gray,” here is 
more than sufficient to produce such an 
effect, and, I add, to “ turn him ere long 
into clay” likewise. But I have run through 
the tragedy a little too rapidly ; for it should 
have been related, that long before so dole- 
ful a termination of theit'inortal career, they 
perceive themselves the members ofa society 
totally unlike the one in which they had Very 
probably fondly cherished a hope of having 
abundant opportunities of moving, and per- 
haps cutting a conspicuous figure, on their 
arrival in the country. In this edribus cir- 
cle they encounter opinions, that partake 
of a ridiculous admixture of half European 
and half Asiatic; dissipation without ge- 
nuine cordialitv: ostentation without roU 
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potation ; emulation without capacity' ; plans 
without resources ; and assumption with- 
out gentility. They must, notwithstand- 
ing all these, take up with it, or become ex- 
iles in the heart of an overflowing metropo- 
lis ; or they must prepare to return to the 
country from which they had a little while 
ago embarked with all the pride of an 
English education. Iliis, however, they 
no longer can command the means of doing, 
and there, according to the Indian proverb, 
“ a blind uncle is better than no uncle at all,” 

i 

they must prefer that which they cannot help 
choosing. What creates that unhappy state 
of mind, which prevents the introduction 
of nobler sentiments is, as has been very pro- 
perly observed by some, the society indivi- 
duals move in, or the books they are wont to 
pore over. Every street is beset with crowds 
of writers, and there is scarcely a house one 
goes to, but where one, or two, or more, 
are to be seen; and probably talking about 
the events transpiring in the offices, which 
is their most usual topic of conversation ; 
and otherwise their conversation consists 
of nothing^: but writing and writers, desks 
and drawers, half margins and whole naaijh 
ginS) sections and selections, salaries and 
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pensions, in so much that one would ima- 
^ne our East Indians to have p^ot into an 
element totally impregnated with pen, ink, 
and paper ; and that they are become their 
meat and drink, and comfort too. I do 
not mean to say, that such a thing is an 
anomaly ; for it is certain, that in like man- 
ner, the followers of ever; other profession 
are wont to have their minds engrossed with 
the things and circumstances most familiar to 
them, in process of time, their habits grow 
upon them, especially where necessity cuts 
olf every chance of a successful result to 
their pursuits. They have not the privilege 
of choosing their associates. The higher 
circles are not accessible to them, and when 
they are, it is attended with circumstances 
which ill a very short time compel them to 
shun them with feelings of utter dissatisfac- 
tion ^nd mortification. On the otlier hand, 
their ideas of superiority over the abori- 
gines, whose mean practices, and vulgar, 
not to say obscene deportment, cause them 
to shrink away with disgust from their Com- 
pany. They retain the remnant of indepen- 
dence of mind, while the natives g^ory in des- 
picable subserviency -.they stifle the groan of 
dependence, but ;these thrive in servitude. 
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Such of the East Indians a^ never left 
their nati.ve country^ enter the world with 
a somewhat different feeling : they have from 
their earliest infancy, been familiarized with 
the circumstances that strike the comers 
from abroad with embarrassing novelty, 
and are not, consequently, affected in the 
same proportion. 'J hey are, in some de- 
gree, reconciled to their condition ; yet I 
cannot, on the whole, pronounce their case 
to be very different from that of the others. 
Both feel in an equal degree what it is to 
be a mere cipher in their own country ; to be 
curbed in their career, to be circumscribed 
in their wishes, and to suffer indescribable 
hardships, which are produced by various 
inauspicious circumstances. Their minds 
being enervated in the very dawn of rea- 
son, and resisted in their native scope, are 
so effectually unhinged as to render it pro- 
blematical, whether they can be restored to 
that tone which is requisite to enable them 
to endeavour to appear in a more hopeful 
character than their present exhibits to our 
view. 

Giving «idue weight to these considera- 
tions, it will be allowed, that the propensi- 
ty I have been describing, or rather have 

HI 
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been endeavouring to account for, origi- 
laates in the circumstances mentioned ; in 
their birth, parentage, and education; the 
sphere in which they move, and the peculiar 
constitution of the government under the 
sway of which they arc placed. The fact, 
that the East Indians have not been able to 
go beyond the inetropohs demands pity 
rather than censure ; for what could they 
do otherwise ? They were, and thousands 
of them to this very moment are, in every 
respect, ignorant of the resources of the 
interior. They had none who thought it 
worth his while, or to whom it ever oc- 
curred, to prevail upon them to spread 
themselves to the right and left ; none to 
show them the facilities they could com- 
mand to secure independence. They never 
imagined they could do without Calcutta, 
and pen, ink, and paper. It never entered 
into their heads, that colonization could be 
effected, or that the effecting of it would do 
them any real good : nay, to such a degree 
bad their minds been, and are even now, 
wedded to the affairs of the city, and to 
such an extent did, and does, their false 
notions of respectability and degradation 
prevail, that it would perhaps have been 
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toolied upon as an unpardonable affront to 
have advised them to attempt any thing 
that would have placed them on a level with 
the aborigines, and on which they could 
not enter but as common labourers, though 
it would most assuredly have been attend^ 
ed with beneficial consequences. They 
were in the dark respecting the fascinations 
of a rural life : how then could they love a 
thing which they were never afforded the 
means of beholding even in prospect? How 
could they perceive that there was any 
thing desirable in colonization? The pre- 
sent moment, and the present moment only, 
was sought to be provided for. Lulled to 
repose in the arms of ignorance, they suffer- 
ed their best energies to be sapped, and 
their brightest prospects fo be marred. 
Held under its firm grasp, they suffered 
themselves to be led to the refuse of all 
things, and w'ere made to gnaw the husks of 
their transcribing trough. In this they not on- 
ly centred the hopes of their future prospe- 
rity, but thought there was nothing else, to 
all appearance, besides v/hdXthat could pro- 
mise. To this they likewise taught, and to 
this hour teach, their little ones to aspire. 
In short (with a very few exceptions) this 

M 2 
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is the pleasant line of deniarkation, beyond 
which they cannoty nay, they will ntft pass. 
This is the tnaxiiniim of their best wishes ; 
and it is worthy of observation, with what 
intense emulation the present and the rising 
generation press on to come within this 
confined latitjide! The bruit of a vacancy 
flashes forward like the co ruscations of the 
Aurora Borealis, — is reiterated by a thou- 
sand voices, and vibrates through a thousand 
bosoms. Scarcely has the vacating scribe 
breathed his last, and a hundred hungry can- 
didates are in active motion ; and applica- 
tions for h\s place are peppered upon him at 
whose disposal it happens to be. A hun- 
dred offices are troubled at the sound, and 
the inmates use their diligence to pop into 
a snug birth, as it is called. A vacancy! 
The hum of a bee could not convey a 
sweeter hope. I'o such a pass ( O temporal J 
have things been brought, — and what lies 
beyond it ought to be seriously pondered 
by the East Indians. But for all this, the 
East Indians, 1 say again, are more to be 
pitted than censured ; but it will be their 
fault if they any longer confine themselves 
within their present narrow limits. It is 
my earnest advice, that they should betake 
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themselTes to colonization, forsaking their 
desks for ploughs, and the city for the coun- 
try. 

The peculiarities of the regulations of the 
British India Government, cannot justly be 
termed an impediment to the colonization of 
the country by East Indians, it is not my 
province, iioi* is it necessary, to depreciate 
or extol them; but it must be mentioned, 
that those* laws, most fortunately, do not 
provide against the plan 1 have proposed 
for the amelioration of the cheerless pros- 
pects of the East Indians. Those laws place 
them nearly on an etpial footing with the 
aborigines, m Inch is nothing more than per- 
fect justice, it is worthy of the exalted 
name of Englishmen. It might be made, 
to appear, that in some very minor points, 
they lean towards the aborigines; but on 
the whole, the scales will evidently prepon- 
derate in favour of the East Indians, if the 
subject be maturely considered*. The 

• There is a remark in the 1st No. of the Quarterly Series of th^ 
Friend of India (p. 68) on this subject,*which must have appeared 
somewhat curious to its readers, coming, as it does, from a quarter 
where it could have least been expected: we refer to the following. 

It is a fact, that, in case of intrigue or injury, it is in most casey 
easier for a native to obtain justice against a European, than a Euro* 
pean to obtain redress, if insulted or wronged by a native. This cir- 
cumstance, attended as it may be with some inconvenicoicei rqfiectM 
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tum/mufn honum^ however, is left without 
flaw or fetter. The regulations do not prohi- 
bit the East Indians’ cultivating their native 
■oil ; and the East Indians, it seems, are lit- 
tle aware of the gratitude which such a cir- 
cumstance should produce in their minds, 
and of which the best proof they can afford 
is the availing tliemseh > s of the opening 
left them for the exercise of their energies 
to the advancement of their highest interest. 
They should lift up their eyes to heaven, 
and bless the overruling power of the Al- 
mighty ! It is a precious boon : yes, far 
more so than the late concession made as 
to their eligibility to sit on juries. So far, 
therefore, from considering the existing en- 
actments as detriments, they ought to be 
bailed as the most valuable auxiliaries to 
colonization. 

the highest honour on the British name'* Ergo, the difficulty which an 
Englishman experiences in obtaining redress against a native, when in^* 
tufted or wrgnged, reflects the highest honour on the British name ! — and 
a fact, of M hich/' it is added, “ India aifords almoRt the first in* 
stance on record in the annals of history and of which, we may fur- 
their add, the Editors of the Friend of India are the first recorders ! 
Be it so. The reader will perceive, that the writer of this Essay 
only says, that the Government's placing the East Indians on the 
same footing with the aborigines, is worthy of the exalted name of 
Englislimen. The inequalities or political partialities, if they wiB 
be so called, to which the writer alludes, it is hoped, will, in 
be removed.-^E'ditflr. 
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The placing of the East Indians on an 
equality with the aborigines, cannot, in any 
pointof view, be construed as an impediment 
to the execution of the plan proposed for 
their adoption. If it be granted, that there 
arf defects in the administration of the laws, 
it must, at the same time, be allowed, that 
the aborigines are by no means exempt from 
the effects of them. But they are defects 
which are not peculiar to the judicial ad- 
ministration of India. They are easily des- 
cried, but never remedied ; and as the go- 
verning men are not angels in India, they are 
naturally expected here as well as any where 
else. W e should not hope for purer men 
here than vve meet witk in other more civi- 
lized countries, "l^rne only can and may 
mend the defects; but there is not the 
slightest reason why the East Indians 
should wait for such a reformation, and not 
immediately undertake what, as we have 
already observed, is left unhindered by the 
laws of the country. 

We have in a former part of this Essay 
observed, that although the aborigines are 
endeavouring to engross alt yet unoccupied 
lan4s, cultivated or uncultivated, there are 
still immense tracts untouched, and easily 
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procurable, either by purchase or on long 
leases. Any objections, therefore, on this 
score, need scarcely be further noticed. 
We may, however, add, with a view of set- 
ting forth the subject in the clearest light 
possible, that several East Indians are the 
avowed and legitimate proprietors of exten- 
sive 'falooks or Zume< .idarees. Others 
a^rain have large Indigo Concerns ; and ma- 
iiy more have ample means of becoming re- 
spectable landholders. Were they to lay out 
a few thousands towards the purchase of im- 
movable property in the Mofussil, how easily, 
and at what an insignificant price, could they 
put it within the reach of their less favoured 
fellow countrymen to^nter upon agricultural 
pursuits, and, at the saq||e time, be the great- 
est gainers by it themselves ! What praise 
would be theirs ! But I am certain, that 
lands to almost any extent could be obtain- 
ed from the native Ziimeendars in any part 
of Ilindoosihan, into which imUiigration or 
intrress is not expressly interdicted. A 
commencement would, at any rate, be im- 
mediately made. 1 could point out vast 
portions of uncultivated land, which invite 
trial ; and the tillingof which, whilst it would 
answer the purposes of the colonists, would 
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tend to the benefit of the proprietors, as well 
as to briiiir in considerable revenue to Go- 
vernnient in process of time. It is not to 
be expected, ^nor would it be at all prudent,) 
that (he East Indians should rise up in abody, 
pack up their moveables, and immigrate 
into '^Te interior. The work must be gra- 
dual. Indeed I have much reason to fear, 
that a very few of them only would be able to 
exercise self-denial enough to put up with the 
occupation of downright farmers immedi- 
ately ; yet one or two hundred families might 
come forward, who could be forthwith ac- 
commodated with a sufficiency of lands in 
any partof Bengal, and the central provinces. 
One question would still, however, remain 
to be decided. Suf^osing a hundred candi- 
dates for colonization started up at once, 
what would be the best mode of commenc- 
ing the prosecution of their design ? 1 

shall throw out a few hints, by way of develop- 
ing a plan, which, I think, might be adopt- 
ed with success ; but let the reader judge 
for himself how far it is practicable. 

In the first place, a meeting of those East 
Indians whose minds may be impressed 
with the utility of affording facility to the 

N 
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plan of colonization should be convened. 
I do not think it would be taking too much 
upon myself to say, that many will be 
found who would embrace the object with 
cordiality. Every thing else of a tempora- 
ry nature might be treated with' indilference 
by East Indians, but this could not!*^Tho 
first object of the meeting should be to se- 
lect a number of proper persons to form a 
Committee of Management, whose business, 
in the first instance, would be, to raise about 
8 or 10 thousand rupees or more, which, I 
have every reason to believe, they could 
with very little difficulty accomplish. Ob- 
jects of much less moment meet with the 
readiest encouragement, and will one of 
such consequence be sll§hted ? Foreigners 
and the aborigines may not be found amongst 
the foremost to aid the cause, but doubt- 
less there will be found East Indians who 
would most cheerfully bestow their assist- 
ance to the utmost of their power. This I 
am naturally led to hope, not only from the 
circumstance of their best interest being 
intimately associated with the success of the 
objects of the Committee who may be ap- 
pointed ; but from conversations, whiph 1 
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liave had with several persons, both East fn-| 
dians* and Europeans, who have expressed 
their earnest wish, that the East Indians 
would turn their attention to agricultural 
and such other pursuits. Every motive 
that is interesting and powerful calls upon 
them appear now, in order to promote the 
welfare of their countrymen. The next bu- 
siness of the Committee should be to collect 
information on ever 3 i*point connected with 
the future work of the colonists, which may 
susrsrest itself to them ; and to invite those 
who may be disposed to enter upon it. Sup- 
posing that only 20 candidates for coloniza- 
tion were to offer themselves, though it is 
possible more would conic forward, it will be 
then necessary for the Committee to look out 
fora sufficient quantity of land to set them 
up. If the mere matter of support be con- 
sidered, 30 beeghas would be more than 
enough for each ; but as my plan embraces 
a wider latitude, it would be requisite to al- 
low them 100 beeghas each ; so that 2000 

• I take this opportunity to acknowlod^^e my ffratittido to several 
persons who have interested themselves much in the jtulilication of 
this Essay; but especially to the gentleman at F urrookhabad, who has 
exceeded my expectation, and by whose remarks on the subject I was 
extremely gi*atified. I hope he will not fail to make his suggestions on 
the plan of tliis Essay, when he reads it, and sen 1 them to me through 
the same channel tlirough which I received his first conunuaication. 

n2 
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beeghas should be taken up at the ver^r on- 
set. And supposiujf that adequate means 
could not be immediately realized for the 
purchase of an estate of that extent, how- 
ever small the amount of purchase mi^ht be, 
it may be rented, and in that case, the an- 
nual jtima per beeo-ha should not ^xceed 
one rupee’*', which wouh render the Com- 
mittee answerable (they would not have to 
pay more than six months rent, as I shall 
presently show) for the payment of 2000 
rupees at the end of the year. I'he siij)- 
portof the 20 individuals will in the next 
place require to be attended to. Suppos- 
ino’ we allow six months to enable them to 
settle themselves. Diirinj^ these six mouths 
they could not only put their lands in a pro- 
per train of cultivation, but the first crop of 
rice would be by that time in a state of for- 
wardness. If they entered upon their labours 
in the month of February, we mi<rht allow 
two months for the constructiiiir of comfort- 
able houses for themselves. While this 
was going on, they could plough up a bee- 

* I could point out certain parts of the country where two ot 
three beeghas could be had fur 1 Rupee. Should iny hopes be ’ealiz^ 
ed ami a Committee formed for the purpose of sotting on foot 
colonization, I shall be happy to furnish them with every informatioh 
in my power, on such points as they may wish to know. 
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gha of ground each, and get up a variety of 
vegetables for immediate use ; but as they 
could not very likely make a shift to live un- 
der temporary sheds, wliile their houses are 
building, (though it is not impossible,) vve 
shall allow the two months to expire with- 
out any other sort of work : during this 
time, however, as the buildings would be 
raised under the direction of the Commit- 
tee, they woidd not of course require to be 
supported by them. The Committee might 
depute one of their own number, or one of 
the candidates who is a single man, and 
might be willing to superintend the erec- 
tions personally, or a native under security, 
to do it. He should be an active man, and 
recommended by some gentleman well 
acquainted with him. This would not, 
however, be an object of much diffi- 
culty to accomplLsh. As soon as the 
houses are ready, which ought to be be- 
fore the Ist of April, the colonists should 
enter upon their labours, and proceed to 
cultivate such things as relate to immedijite 
con\enience,as observed above ; — sowtheir 
vegetables, and make themselves in other 
respects comfortable. The getting up of one 
or two beeghas of vegetables need not take 
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up more than ten days at the farthest ; but we 
will allow a whole month for that purpose. 
After this, they should throw out their ener- 
gies to prepare their lands aj^ainst the sea- 
son of sowing rice (paddy). The lands 
should be ploughed over and over again, and 
manured plentifully. 'I’he d ng of the cat- 
tle they should be furnished with, will suf- 
fice for that purpose. I'he fii’st crop of rice 
would be gathered in September ; by which 
time their poultry, &c. will have swelled up 
to a iiiultitiulc by proper management, 
which they need not touch before that 
period, as I would propose that the Com- 
mittee afford them the means of sustenance*. 
After their first crop has been burned, fur- 
ther support from the Committee, should 
cease altogether; in case of failure, the 
Committee might furnish them with rice 
sufficient to last till the ingathering of the 
first crop of the next year, which, if any 
surplus be left from the sum collected in the 
first instance, they might purchase with it : 
should none be left, they might make a fresh 

• To prevent the invasion of jackalls, and other destructive ani- 
mals, sufficient ground should be surrounded ith liimc/iees, limbs of 
bamboos, or some such material, for the poultry, &c. to remain con- 
fined there during the day, and covered witli the same materials, to 
secure the chickens, goslings, from kites* 
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application to the friends of colonization 
for further assistance, of which a very tri- 
fling portion w'ould now be required from 
each individual to meet the exi<^ency. They 
nii<»ht eifljer do this, or allow the colonists 
three or four rupees more in addition to what 
1 shall presently recommend to be granted 
to them per month. I am decidedly of opi- 
nion, that each individual farmer, with a mo- 
derate family, could be comfortably support- 
ed by an allowance of 10 rupees per month; 
but they may be allowed 20 rupees each. 
Let not the small sum, as it is in appearance, 
have any discouraging or dissuading effects 
on the minds of the candidates; for let them 
remember, that though they might earn 
more than double that amount in Calcutta, 
yet if they sit down and make a calculation, 
they will find, that their residence in it runs 
away with the best part of their salaries, 
and that they really do not consume more 
food than would amply be procured for 12 
rupees «r month, liouse-reut, servants' 
wages, Actor's bills, vegetables, fish, poul- 
try, mutton, beef or pork, fruits, and a 
variety of other useful nick-nacks, taken to- 
gether, make such a rent in their salaries as 
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to ensure the expenditure of the whole and 
more per month. But if they become far- 
mers, all those articles would be provided 
for by IG rupees, in a line of life where the 
labour of their hands w'ould prevent their 
layin<^ out ready money on almost any thin^, 
if they are industrious. F it more of this 
in its proper place. 

To carry on my calculation. It is plain the 
colonists would recpiire to be supported for 
six months ; allowing, therefore, 20 rupees 
to each, it would cometo 2,400 rupees. The 
erection of comfortable houses(which should 
have mud walls) at 100 rupees each, would 
cost 2000 rupees more. We must make a 
further allowance for the purchase of cat- 
tle, poultry, &c. Bach colonist may have one 
pair of plough oxen, one ox for the oil-mill, 
and two milch cows ; all which 1 reckon at 
680 rupees; add to which rupees 1120 for the 
purchase of poultry, pigs, sheep, and farm- 
ing utensils, making a total of rupees 2400, 
and a grand total of 6800 rupees^The fol- 
lowing table Mill exhibit the matter of ex- 
penses more clearly. 
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OF! EXPENDITURE. 

Erection of 20 Houses at 100 Rs. each, 

Provisions for 6 months for the Colonists, at 20 itu* 

- pees per month, 2409' 

40 Pairs of Plough Oxen at 16 Rs. per pair, 640 
20 Oxen for OilrMills, at 12 Rs. each, 240 

40 Milch Cows, at 10 Rs. each, 400 

Poultry, Sic. 56 Rs. to each colonist, Il20 

— ‘2460 

I I II II III i I 

Total,^ Sa. Rs. 6800 

If 10,000 rupees could be raised, it 
would nut only meet the above expenses^ 
but every other expense which it mi^ht bo 
-pccessary ip incur at the outset. , 1 sha4 
bp permitted to repeat ray conviction, that 
^n object Ijke this would meet with mupb 
more, encouragement, than I have thougii|; 
it requisite to assume, for the sake of inst^i- 
ty^i^ing a probable calculation of the expeov 
djtu^e j^h|t might be ipeurred in thie at(eii^| 
tq pqt ^esiecu^lp^ the olan, of cobnizotipn 

1 haye.rejcqmmORded. w , . 

aslied.’.'How will 

pp^^jble f^.rj pne individual, to manage, jLOp 

single handed, antlilUt 
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with only two pairs of oxen? In order to 
mbTiate this difficulty, I must introduce the 
second part of my plan, which is, that each 
individual should be allowed the assistance 
df three or foul* apprentice-boys, and as ma> 
ny girls, for a period not exceeding seven 
years, and not less than six By the help of 
these, he could very well mahage 100 bee- 
ghasofland. Astothe ploughingofthatextent 
of land with only two pairs of oxen, it would 
not be deemed preposterous, if the colonists 
Were to form themselves into five parties: 
each party could plough the land of each in- 
dividual, compassing it alternately, very suc- 
cessfully. This, and also planting and weed- 
ing,are very frequently effected by the natives 
in a similar manner. Before the expiration bf 
the* term for which the apprentices may be 
t^Und, others might be procured. The first 
btdch having been brought up as fairmers, 
ahd having become adepts in the details of 
ihO agricultural life, and becOme acquaint- 
ed with the state of the neighbouring coun- 
ti^,oduld easily prqpjire lands for themselves.' 
If they hafe recommended themselv^cs id 
their '(Eiroployers, it would not be a difficiil^ 
itoattfertb fireVaif upoti them to advance thhirf 
' shiin 8iiih!i‘'0f fuoUey to bUild'^habthEdidiia,!^^ 
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jWdtpuroliase^jSwaU stack for iheoiseUef. 
Jt M^ould jh» fts .woil for the Comtnittee to 
o^eemeat previouslf^ with the 
4:c4aqij|ts, to . furnish their appreiHices with 
plough*oxeo and asufiicieat stock of pouUrjjr, 
j&c. gratuitously, at the time of their disr 
charge. This is, however, a by-the-way 
suggestion, which the Committee may or 
may not adopt, as tliey please : at least, they 
will be able to improve upon these scat* 
tered hints, and shape out for their manage^ 
ment a plan more perfect in every respectr-a 
thing which it would be impossible for me 
to attempt just now, without more time and 
consideration. But 1 must pass on to ob- 
serve : — ^I'he necessity of uniting female ap- 
prentices with male ones will appear evident 
vyben we come to consider,' that the lat- 
ter will req^uire partners when they set up 
far themselves; and where should they go 
fo^r 'them* Very few indeed could he 
found who , would even make tolerable 
l|iyjes. for. farmers, and fewer still woufd^ 
tp ^beeame a^h* But six pi| 
«ppi*nticeship will not 
la^'Ptl^eiUStaiped, them to such a life,. 

nsistresse^ oftheaff^ 

piipgiftg. fHipk branu^hes of a fainpeffl ^1^ 


o2 
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fi£r»u's» Hftin a partijeular«ifmnor’l»Qt 
tha.feinaleset** - ? k 

^ It is true, that besides the first eutley^* as 
We bavet alr««id^ stated, the Coountttee ?tviU- 
be,aasweiiabte for tberentof the lands; bht 
they will OQly be obliged to pay for two quais 
tera» Wbiob would be refunded by the eelo-» 
niata^ when their first crop > was gathered. 
JUnreover, the colonists should be bound to 
discharge the whole amount expended iii 
establishing them ; but of course convenient 
lime should be allowed for the purpose. ^ 

^ Jn,,a f<>i^gaiag place 1 have' remarked* 
that thefe would he no necessity for the Kast 
lu^ian colonists to labour in the open air 
dtafing tb0 heati of the day. 'rius arrange** 
tU^eat would give them the command of a 
xery valuable portion of their time. • They 
^^Id employ themselves with their appreav 
lines ip weav ing, and manufacturing varioju^ 
f^ioles« supb as oil, sugar, tobimeov can** 
d}as> abeese» shoes, ropes, i8co, Sic. ; bnl 
Uiase^ iM materials of wltich^th^ 

fill 

^pff«#c«s fv«77 )ra«i^ and w thejiritbfd 0 

J oul 4 be II opnirtiMt succession of culUvatere tbe eoui^^i 

6 r coa^utors/ would contribute fo tlie 
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sball bare StfVitf 

ly it would not be too much^to that 

they could dialsharge^be Comtuitte^'a'debt 
from emolunieota acquired by atteodin^ td 
these and various -other bandierafCs diirltig 
the hours of relaxation from the more atutv 
dy labours of the field. If their fieldsybitell** 
en-gardeu$v ponds, poultry, and caltle yielcl^ 
ed them a sufficiency, and more thaU a silffi- 
ctiency of means of independent supporiy 
what else they earned by their manufaoturesi’ 
would enable them to testify their gratitude 
to their benefactors by the tmider^ at-leastj 
of what had been expended to lay the'fbun* 
dation of tbeir future prosperity. But tbiy 
U a circumstance on which 1 would not lay 
much stress ; the state of things^ as it may 
turn put, wben they have actually tet about 
to sap^ate<^the conditions on vthich^tbey 
might possibly, be able to procure persons 
to commence the work of colonization-^ and 
various otberconsideratioDSy render it bn- 
pfsyibleF! to decide tbis point Justnow/with 

ho^av€!P»it)W^reibufi4 

pqs^lUi^ tn^vmoqver the money origitn^y 

it, could 

m¥ » wM>»tb8*prey wmii 
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served eut their time under the colonistSi 
and wish to set up for themselves, as well as 
in helping fresh colonists. Measures might 
be adopted to receive, and dispose of the 
articles manufactured by the colonists, im* 
der the direction of the Comoiitlee, towards 
the liquidation of their respective debts. 
Each colonist would ha«c to discharge a 
debt of only little more than 250 rupees, 
which they ought very conveniently to be 
able to do in the space of three years, 
which would only be 32 rupees odd annas 
per annum. But 1 am of opinion, that they 
could pay the whole off in the second year. 
1 may observe here, that though the plan 1 
have suggested requires the outlay of some 
money, it will be found in the end that 8uc> 
cess will have depended on the labours of 
the colonists, to the great honour and re- 
joicing of their benefactors, and the incalcu- 
lable good of the East Indians. 

It will be readily asked. But where are 
the apprenticer to come from ? 1 would 
reply, even thence, whenoe the colonists 
would be forthcoming. If these could be 
found, yve may not despair of meetjng with 
more eppreutices than we could know what 
do withi The Charity Schools tepia with 
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j^onngsters, who I itnagide, ‘ wdttld not bij> 
reluctantly made over to oof Committee. 
But 1 will not be such a dofai^ as to call 
niy plan an infallible one, or^ sUfiposo thiit 
it is not susceptible of improvement. Let 
our Committee once be embodied, and fea-^ 
sible plans will not be long in comibg for- 
ward. It is a scheme, and wilt requird 
proper deliberation before it be acted upon ; 
but it would border on folly to say, that co- 
lonization could not be elfected at all. If 
the Calcutta Apprenticing Society has met 
with subcess, though the present features 
of their plans do not appear very conducive 
to it, the plan of colonization cannot possi- 
bly fail. If things have been brought to such 
an extremity, that people give their children 
to be brought up to the seafaritog life— a life 
which in addition to the hazards to which it 
exposes those who enter it, cannot be pro- 
nounced to be the most cleanly in its subor- 
dinate branches, and beyond which, the 
iharine apprentices have very little ground 
to hope to aspire, would therb, under stich’ 
circonoistanbes; ‘ be less than the highest db* ' 
^ee of probability to affirm, that coloalhfcti-^^ 
tSOii only nebda to be proposed in ordOf't# 
bb embfitced t Blit it %il}, It nfust sunOibdy ^ 
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if the attention of the East Indians be once 
faithfuU^r and seriously directed to it. The 
philanthropic motives of the Appisenticinf!^ 
Society niustb^ justly applauded, and in the 
absence of any more promising field, its ob- 
jects should be cordially promoted ; and, as 
I have reasons to believe it would not be 
disinclined to help colonization, especially 
as . the plan here proposed embraces the 
trades likewise, its co-operation should be 
cultivated. The Agricultural Society too 
would be a valuable auxiliary, and to which 
I would humbly beg leave to propose the 
introduction of hops and tea into this coun- 
try, if practicable, in preference to fruits. 
Their patronizing the improvement of Eu^ 
i^opean culinary vegetables is worthy of 
their benevolent views, and will succeed 
to a; /very great extent, 1 have som^ 
doubts, however, as to the success of the 
fjruits they are cultivating, because the lovvei^ 
parts id Bengal will prove uncongenial to 
tji^ir pbpiTPvemewt, if they produce tolerable 
ffuit^ parts, most ^u-; 

ropeauTyhUs are AQ^be^p met with^ 

I ha^e ?part^it J)f aa good ^eacbesy an^ 

the Dukkhun as 
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Lucknow and other places hij^her, a variety 
of excellent European fruits are to be met 
with in abundance. But their introduction 
into Bengal has invariably failed. It 
appears to mo, that it would be well worth 
the St»ci(rtv’s attention to endeavour to im- 

mJ 

prove some of the indigenous fruits and ve- 
o;etabl(‘s of India; such as the mango (than 
whi<.‘h there is not, J suppose, abetter fruit 
in the uni\erse,) the pineapple, plantain, &c. 
I should recomtnend the ni'anofoes to be 
imported from Goa — those which are called 
the ‘ .Alphonso mangoes mangosteens 
should not be forgotten. 

I cannot leave this part of the stibject 
without expressing the hope, that I have 
said enough to convince the most fastidious 
caviller, that most of the objections stat- 
ed and reiterated against colonization are 
groundless ; and that those which may be 
considered obstacles, are not such as are 
insurmountable. I have shown that the cli- 
mate of India is no objection to it ; that a 
competition, a successful competition, with 
the aborigines is perfectly feasible*; that the 
regulations of the British Indian Govern- 

* What 1 have to tay mcaro on thia aulijdctj J haro roaoirod for 
AQOther cliaptor. 
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mentdonot prohibit it; that sufficient ground 
could lie obtained for the purpose; and that 
the only hinderance to it lies in the present 
disposition of the East Indians, the origin 
and progress of which I have briefly at- 
tempted to trace, and of the ultimate conse- 
quences of which I would warn them. I am 
not aware ofany other ob je- * ions of sufficient 
weight which retpiire. answer. I shall, there- 
fore, dismiss this part of my essay with one 
word ofadv iceto those w ho may be impressed 
with the necessity of undertaliing coloniza- 
tion: — that they should lose no time to set 
about it. The prospects before them are 
of the most cheering nature. They should 
call to mind the time which has been suf- 
fered to pass away without any such efforts 
to ameliorate their present condition, 
which requires to be redeemed ; and the 
time that is before them may not (though I 
do not say it w ill not) admit of sufficient trial. 
The time may come soon, when they will 
perhaps see the country w rested (w'hich God 
forbid!) from the hands of the present pow- 
ers, when they (the East Indians) being 
unpossessed of the only sufficient motive to 
rise in their defence, it may be lost for ever 
to all the best of purposes ! 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF COLONIZATION. 

* 

After pointing out the necessity 2t.n& prac- 
ticability of the colonization of Hindoosthan 
by East Indians, I proposed to exhibit the 
advantages of it ; but after what has been 
already said in the preceding pages, much 
of which must naturally have borne on the 
point now under consideration, and sug- 
gested many ideas of advantages to the 
render’s mind, little needs to be said fur- 
ther. In this chapter, therefore, after evinc- 
ing, as briefly as possible, a very few of 
the numerous advantages which will result 
from the undertaking here recommended, 
I design showing somewhat .more largely 
the advantages which the East Indians will 
be able to command over their aboriginal 
conipetitors. This point, it may be thought 
by some, ought to have most properly come 
under the preceding chapter, where I have 
attempted, in a few words, to show the pos- 
sibility of the East Indians reducing their 
expenses to the extreme economical princi- 
ples of the aborigines. It will be recollect- 
ed by the attentive reader, that there I en- 

p 2 
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deavourod to present him with some ac" 
count of the manner in which the lower 
classes of the aboriginal iii>riculturists rna- 
nao;cd their affairs, and to expose the un- 
founded nature of the assertion, that they 
live upon three rupees |)er month. Wliat I 
mean to advance, under tlie 1 ad here spe- 
cified, will cliiclly eml)ra<‘e ;su<;h conside- 
rations as tend to demonstrate (he perfect 
feasibility of the East Indians, not only 
maintaining a successful <;ornpetition with 
the ab<>rii;;incs, but also (‘ommunding a va- 
riety of advantages which will place them 
on asui)erior footing. More of this, how- 
ever, in its proper place. 

7'he (me nature of education is strangely 
misconceived by many : some have no idea 
of it, but w hat consists only in mental qua- 
lifications ; others only in moral: whilst 
others again, only in the initiation into some 
of the useful or ornamental arts. It never 
occurs to them, that it might, perhaps, be 
an improvement upon their notion, to at- 
tempt a combination, in the nearest possible 
proportion of which the subject of it might 
be capable, of each of them, although the 
defects so palpably observable in the case 
of those unhappy individuals, upon whom 
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their different systems have been tried, 
might have been expected to have taught 
them better. It seldom seems to enter into 
the views of these men, that man is a com- 
pound of physical, mental, and moral parts : 
that each of these parts severally and col- 
lectively stands in need of much iniprove- 
nu'ut, and constant employment through life, 
to keep theni in due order and tempera- 
ment, and to conduce to that state, which, 
next to the higher end of his being, “ the 
glory of his Maker,’' claims most [)roperly 
his greatest attention ; and that unless each 
of these parts is disciplined b^ jn'opcr and 
useful exercises from the earliest stage of 
their existence which will admit of them, 
they will degenerate, by taking their natu- 
ral course. 'Fhe imj>olicy, ulot to use any 
harsher term, of confining the attention to 
any one of these component parts of man, to 
the neglect of the rest, must be obvious to 
those who have at all studied human nature. 
Our constitution is such, as to be suscepti- 
ble, on the one hand, of improvement, by 
instruction, discipline, and exercise, and, 
on the other, of degeneracy, imbecility, and 
enervation, by peglect and idleness; like 
iron, which by being cleaned shines more and 
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more; but being neglected, becomes rusty, 
The mind, the heart, and the body, are all 
the subjects of these different properties ; 
each requires to be always exercised and 
kept in order, and each, in proportion as it 
is attended to or neglecled, adds to or de- 
tracts from the enjoyments 'f life. 

Jt was a useful maxim auiong the Jews, 
whose canons required, ihat all parents 
should teach their children some trade, that 
he who did not instruct his son in one made 
him a rogue. Hence it is well known, that 
tlu; education of their children always inclu- 
ded tlieknowdedge of one or morcof the arts, 
or our Saviour the Jews relate that he made 
r<il:cs and yokes ; of Paul w e know from the 
jNew 'restaiiient that he made tents ; and the 
same we learn from very good authori- 
ties, of several of their rabbies, who were 
surnamed shoemakers, bakers, &c. The 
Cirand Seignior, to whom Paul Recautwas 
ambassador, was taught to make wooden 
spoons. On the benefits of such a plan of 
education it is necessary to enlarge here : 
something like this seems to be called for 
in the case of the East Indians, and we 
are glad to see exertions made to supply 
the deficiency ; witness the Calcutta Ap- 
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prent icing Society. We hope the highly 
commendable spirit of enterprise and 
benevolence, which combined to call it 
forth into existence, and has hitherto coun- 
tenanQcd and aided its useful operations, 
will be carried out beyond the limits of 
one single institution, and be displayed in 
tile accomplishment of some such plan of 
amclioratino; the condition of the East In- 
dians, and makinofthem more useful to the 
community to which they belong, to the 
country , and to the world at lar<re, as is illus- 
trated in these pages, which, by aiming to 
point out the ad\ antages of pursuingagricul- 
tnral and other mechanical arts, yvithout ex- 
cluding the s(;ienees, may be allowed to be, 
in a great degree, calculated to ensure 
that end. It is not for a moment supposed 
by me, that a man entering on the occupation 
of a dow nright farmer, will be able to be- 
come a learned scholar ; he must, of 
course, be contented with a limited educa- 
tion. What, however, may it not be asked, 
is the present depth and extent of the 
learning of the body of East Indians? 
Surely it measures very low and little ; but 
it is not absolutely [necessary that our qoIq- 
nists should prescribe any given limits to. 
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the literary acquirements of their children ; 
they may allow it as wide a range as their 
own leisure and tlie childrens’ capacities 
and inclinations will suffer, without appre- 
hending to make them wcrrse workmen 
thereby*. 

In a former ])art of thi essay, I said 
some<hin<r of the hcalllifui and delijifhtful 
nature of a farmer’s occupation, and also of 
the injurious tendency ofamere copyist’s 
avocation. In general, it may be remark- 
ed, that whatever employment places the 
body in a quiescent, or in any great degree, 
and for any length of time, in an inactive si- 
tuation, has a tendency to affect the health. 
Ph ysicians for this reason, have usually re- 
eojumended to students much manual or 
bodily exercise ; and we read of Milton and 
others, who indulged themselves in various 
recreations by way of exercise to their bo- 
dies. One of them, if I recollect right, is 
said to have himself declared, when much 
advanced in affe, and sufferiner the conse- 
quence of extreme studious habits, that 
he would gladly part with all the learn- 
ing he had acquired in early life, by sitting 

* For a more extended view of the subject, the reader is referred to 
Mr. Foster g valuable Essayon the Evils of Popular Iguoraace,— -Eo, 
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up late at study, if he could but recover hU 
health.When the mind is intensely occupied 
with any thing, it causes a suspension of the 
animal functions, which weakens or relaxes 
their powers of action, and throws the system 
into disorder. Whilst this has been the case 
with almost every student of every country, 
it has been far otherwise with the farmers of 
every country. They are, according to 
universal acknowledgment, generally the 
most healthy, and, certainly, not the least 
useful, people of the countries to which they 
belong. “ Luxury, avarice, injustice, vio- 
lence, and ambition,” says Dr. Johnson, 
“take up their ordinary residence in populous 
cities ; while the hard and laborious life of 
the husbandman will not admit of these vices. 
The honest farmer lives in a wise and hap- 
py state, which inclines hinitojustic.e, tempe- 
rance,, sobriety, sincerity, and every virtue 
that can dignify human nature.” Theae 
thoughts miglit be carried out to a great 
extent ; but jt wo^uld ill suit the limits of ^n 
essay, and considCTations of another nature 
invite our attention. I proceed, .^here/ore, 
to take a naoce general view of the 
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The present feature of the country, in spite 
of its original inhabitants, is strangely barren, 
owing partly to mismanagement, and partly 
to the characteristic sluggishness of the peo- 
ple, — a people that will put their hands to no- 
thing but what is immediately before them, 
and who labour without giving themselves 
the least trouble to think, w! “ther any thing 
else might not be made to contribute more 
largely to their own benefit, and the im- 
provement of the country. True, they are 
prospering, but it is at the expense of agri- 
culture, which will sooner or later recoil 
upon them with interest. The rent of lands, 
on the other hand, is increasing astonishingly 
quick, while there is not a commensurate 
progression of improvement to counterba- 
lance the inroads that are made upon their 
industry, miserable as it is. Forty years ago, 
the best lands did not pay for one beegha 
more than 8 or 12 annasyt/mcna per annum, 
whereas these very lands now pay from three 
to four rupees for the same quantity; and, 
what is a notorious fact, they do not by any 
means yield so much as they did before. It 
may be afSrmed with truth, that those of the 
aborigines who are prospering are a itax 
^pon the rest: the rich are getting richer; 
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the poor turning poorer. In some distHcts, 
chiefly those of the eastern, there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of landed proprietors, 
who are, of course, independent, and not 
subject to increase of ground rent. This 
pleasing order of things generally affects 
the tranquillity of the poorer orders of peo- 
ple. Provisions there are not by far so 
dew as in other districts not thus circum- 
stanced ; and though the inhabitants are not 
prospering, the few who are prospering, 
are not prospering, as in other quarters, 
at the expense of the poor. It could be no 
difficult matter to conceive here, that the 
body of the people would certainly pros- 
per, if they could be prevailed upon to ad- 
mit improvements in their present modes 
and implements of agriculture, which, as 
before shown, are extrenlely defective. 
These appear to be so urgently called for, 
that before their introduction, very little, 
if any, improvement can be hoped for; and 
I am of opinion, that for this purpose, un- 
less Bast Jndian energy and intelligence are 
bhittght to hew upon the capabilities of 
thu soili neither the exigencies of the one 
be ‘ met, ' nor the progressiv e. i mprov dy, 
ment of 'other description of distdicdfv 
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ensured to any satisfactory degree, before 
a very long period. In spite of the restric- 
tions imposed upon them by wicked: and 
demoralizing customs, what the East Indians 
will do for their own benefit in their own 
premises, more conducive to the prosperity 
of agriculture and the useful arts in general, 
and, therefore holding out to them larger 
worldly emoluments, they, Jready become 
by experience somewhat deaf to the voice 
of their spiritual “ charmer, charming ever 
so wisely,’* will not fail to adopt, at first, no 
doubt, cautiously, but ultimately, without 
scruple. To suppose, that those who have 
never yet been able to resist the fascination, 
in whatever minute degree it might have 
been presented to them, will, at any time 
hereafter, have acquired so much cynical 
indifference to gold, as to spurn its strong- 
er, and, therefore, more irresistible entice- 
ments, when presented to their avaricious 
minds in larger shapes, would betray no 
small want of knowledge of their real cha- 
racter. Hehce it is ^sy to imagine^ that 
when they see the East Indians prospering 
by means of superior modes and implc* 
ments, which they may introduce, th^ t^o- 
rigines will not hesitate to substitute k|die 
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same, in the room of their present eiuinsy 
ones. Hence ^so, it is only necessary to 
scatter the East Indians over the country, 
which their present number would easily ad- 
mit of, to give the first shock to the indiffer- 
ence of natives, and excite a spirit of emuli- 
tion and industry in themi The country 
would soon present in everyplace adelight- 
ful and picturesque appearance, — a circum- 
stance this which would have no little in- 
fluence in refining and softeningtheirpresent 
stoical feelings, and thereby making them 
more averse from those inhuman and horrid 
practices which now stain their character, 
in other respects tolerably fair ; and it is 
unnecessary to add, it would augment our 
own domestic comforts. The country 
would not only be agreeably studded with a 
body of teachers of agricultural improve- 
ments ; but a moral renovation would com- 
mence along with it. I'he people would 
soon begin to tax themselves with folly for 
idtcir shmneful supineness, and readily copy 
the examples in full operation before their 
view. 

Be»des the above inteiresting particulars, 
it is, to be observed, that the country^ is 
i^etted with liumerous civil and militch'y 
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stations, which are doomed to this day, to 
undergo the monstrous expense of pro- 
curing a variety of the necessaries of civi- 
lized life from the distance of some hun- 
dred miles ; and what amazes one most, is, 
that they have not conduced a jot to the 
prosperity of the circumadjacent places. 
The only reason that can be assigned with 
safety to the philanthropic t .‘putation of 
those who preside over, and those who fill 
them, is, that the absence of a superior or- 
der of agriculturists and mechanics has 
been very much felt in those places hither- 
to, and will continue to be felt, so long as 
the East Indians (since Europeans will not 
be permitted) do not take the field, armed 
with ploughs and tools, and such other in- 
struments of agriculture and mechtuiism 
as would be somewhat more promising 
than those antique and unwieldy onOs, 
which may answer the jog-trot manoeuvres 
of the natives ; but which, if a better state 
of thinsrs be aimed at, in the introduction 
of East Indian energy and skdl into the 
field of manurance and other useful arts, 
must sooner or later be set aside as relics 
of antiquity, fit to be viewed as curios^ 
ties a century hence, but not used. ' Ibe 
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iocaUty of the supplies that would be rais- 
ed by the industry of the colonist would, 
in a short time, put an effectual period to 
the waste (as it must be called) of cash 
above mentioned,— cash, frequently purchas- 
ed at the mouth of cannons, and with the ter- 
rors of the deadly breach. W ould not these 
individuals hail the day of the good things of 
colonization? And may not every friend 
to colonization be assured, that it would 
be encouraged by those who would feel it 
their interest to have those things, for which 
they pay so dearly now, at their beck ? Nay 
more, our epicureans would thereby have 
within reach several of the delectable mor- 
ceaus to which their wide removes from the 
emporium of trade makes them strangers, 
and which they would have no objection 
to obtain from the farms near at hand. 

Moreover, itis customary with Christians, 
as things now stand, to travel up and down 
the country chiefly in boats, at an amazing 
expenditure of cash. One of the reasons 
for itis, that no manner of accommodations 
of even a tolerably comfortable natune is 
procurable. The sttraees, the only acconi<* 
modalionson the land routes, the usualfilthi-' 
nesi of which, added to the wondc^ii^ 
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of the unceremonious mob, as if a ^onsier 
was passing through the country ; the only 
species of eatables, coarse rice and indiffer- 
ent dal, rank ghee and muddy salt ; with 
the not less remarkable part of these agr^e^ 
able circumstances, the impudence of mas- 
ter Choukeedar ; present so repulsive an 
appearance to intending travellers by land, 
that they prefer going by water, though 
very heavily expensive. A person cannot 
travel with his needful comforts upon his 
back, like a pedlar with his nick-nacks. 
To set things to rights, let the high roads 
be lined with East Indian farmers, a few 
miles apart from each other, and hard 
by regular staging villages ; and would it 
be too much to say, that many of those 
who would not at present venture on a 
jourpey by land, would prefer it to pro- 
ceeding by water, under the assurance of 
finding Christian , accommodation in the 
way 1 They would no longer dread the idea 
of transporting themselves through a coun- 
try, where sickening fare, lousymattress, apd 
abashing ^ze, mhst be expected. But by 
travelling by water carriage, which they are 
now obliged to do for want of cl^ieajper 
modes of performing joprnies, they require 
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to.i^ieuRrj every neeessary along witii them 
wherever they are bound to. This places 
theiB,rinigbt say, so much at the meroy 'of a 
parcel of domestics, that they frequently do 
not fail to avail themselves of the ignorance' 
of their masters, to impose upon them, by 
representing every article of necessary con- 
sumption at 200 per cent, above the real 
market-price. Expeditious travelling, in a 
great degree, if not altogether, precludes 
the possibility of detection ;butifyou detect 
them, you cannot turn them out for fear of 
being obliged to act the part of your’ 
own cook ; nor may you inflict corporal 
punishment with impunity on the boatmen, 
as they will either revenge themselves by 
retaliation, or, if they cannot pluck up au- 
dacity enough to proceed to such lengths, 
they will abandon the boat, abscond, and 
leave you to make your way to your desti- 
nation as welf as you can. At times, how- 
ever, they will avoid both these methods of 
rep^rispl, with a view to commit you to the 
fll^t police tho/nna you reach, where yoi* . 
will epn^inue fast, unless you can demeaik^ii, 
yourself ao far as to purchase the good will 
of thn^ gcj^lemen who ppefide?< 

over dtoae pofts with a roon^ > 

B 
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by way of hoxu,; and then inay 
about your* business, with the beat fs^ce yo*^ 
can put upon the droll affair*. Jt not u^re- 
quently happens, that our travellers do pot 
carry more ready money with them thpn 
they suppose will suffice to answer all the 
expenses of a tedious journey ; so that, some- 
times, when a circumstance like that above- 
mentioned takes place, the are constrain- 
ed to give up the only means^ of support 
they have, on a trip through a country where 
it would be a miracle to encounter a friend 
of any kind. Some have been obliged to give 
a watch, a hookka, surpos, or spoons, to 
avoid a dangerous starvation ; and then to 
prosecute their journey with the best grace 
they can, in company with, or rather in 
the power of those who will then have 
hnown how to deal with you, in the eyent of 
being provoked to punish them for filching 
from you. For the future, they will do it ipa 
barefaced manner, and, by sad expcT 

* llxat circumstances like those here mentioned are^ at pres^ of 
is indispfiuble ; but whether it be owing to the incros^ 
ed vigilance of the police, or to the difftiaion of knowledge and Eiu^pe- 
anmanners^^a^uestion lately agitated, but very unsatisfactorily 
bated, -7-1 say. It is however far from being 

to day, that the. boatmen often desert their ^a^e <m ,toe 
especially if the way of the traveller should indude 
and tot, witoout 
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'taught t(i smotfieir irri{ation,'you end 
y6Ui‘ journey with feelings w^ich are not 
to be coveted. Again, how many are there 
who, because a journey on foot is intolera- 
ble, prefer joining their stations, or going to 
meet their friends, or transacting their bu- 
siness, on boats ! In the first case, a couple 
or three ntonilis salary is swallowed up by 
boat expenses, so that when they reach 
their staiidns, they must immediately hit 
Upon some means of prevailing upon utter 
strangei*s to lend them money for barely pre- 
serving their lives’*. The debt is most fre- 
quently not liquidated for months to come. 
In the next case, the heavy charge of boat 
Conveyance is so serious an impediment to 

* f 

* aUvudon hers is to the plan of Govprnmept, of making uniui* 

vance of a couple monthb^ salary to their uncovenanted servants to join 
diitant (lAiitions^ In which they ihay have obtained appointments. A 
pemm obtaining a situation in one of the central provinoe8> say Dhaka, 
or Teppira, of 150 lls. per month, gets an advance of 300 Rs. witlji 
Wht<^ he nrtnfit pay Ihe hire of a tolerably comfortabie puthwar, or 
(a budgerm must be left oat of the question), a cooking 
boat, servant’s wages, or khorakee in advance, buy provisions for the 
onO month, and perhaps more, &c. All this, it #ouId be 
oeejr to oonooive^ \toittld than tun away with the360'ftj^. Sht 
thio ie tiot aU: he has to support liimself and family for two moi^tha 
ftriil mote; after his arrival at his station and taking charge aS 
t hot he iO to dd it, it ivodld be difficult ^ idfi 

own^ or the, civilian of the plaep 
not imlbreilumly happeuW) assist him. 

.... ^2 
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^eesaiionftl interviewswith dear relatives aud*^ 
Meads, diat it often pots a teraiination to 
good will among them. In the la^ case> the 
drawback upon the profits of a merchant 
thus obliged to waste his money, often occa«> 
sions failure. I am not here alluding to opulent 
tradesmen, but those of the second or third 
elass. These are things >)hich loudly call 
for an end ; but which must be remediless^ 
unless we attempt to make travelling by 
land tolerable, (some would like to have it 
pleasant too,) and safe and cheap, by plac- 
ing our colonists on the main roads and else- 
where. These remarks are the suggestions 
of one who has travelled nearly over a moiety 
of Hindoosthan in every possible shape, but 
who is constrained to avow, that he would 
sooner travel on foot, or on a tattoo, were 
such establishments as this essay proposes to 
intersperee through the country available, 
than by dawk, on elephants, or in boats. He 
once had to walk the distance of 200 miles, 
along a road the most beautiful and ^and 
fn pifint of scenery, but the most wretchediii 
^ point Of accommodations, having sometimes 
been obliged to be satisfied with tamarind 
for saned, and brackish water for drindi;?. ^He 
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wa» oaee cnr .twase .al»Q aecesdiitAto to imt 
up at: one of the suraees above nWatiQiied, in- 
(»»iiipaiiy. with « parcel of miaerabia people* 
infected with an epulemic which at .that 
time raged in the place, and from which diey 
were flying for safety elsewhere! - All this 
would have been avoided, if he could 
have met with East Indians' farms on the 
way. 

By the establishment of farms, as suggest- 
ed above, many of our East Indians who are 
brought up to trades, but who are masters 
of very small capitals, would be induced to 
undertake long jouimies in the interior, as 
travelling petty dealers of tea,, spices, Eu- 
rope stationary, such tools as are not yet 
manufactured in this country, medicines 
and cordials, warm clothes, trinkets, wines, 
&C. &&, for all which they would And a 
ready vend at the several stations, and also 
:miioBg die pedple at large. The periodi- 
cal idsits of travelling tradesmen wouldfbe 
aa>aeceptable .to the East Indian farmers, 
raa.t1be^amvak of the Indiamen are. at present 
<tto theishopkeepers> of Calcutta, especially 
;«i’itbcgm!vniy merchants would readily lajjpe 
thMnfi;>ltsasds>:syuch ^articles as they ^slpdl 
have manufactured for city and town 
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«di throughout the country. An indWiduli^l 
potse»8ing a smali sum of moneys perha])js 
not moro than two or three hundred rupeesT, 
'woukl be a total loser, if he were to attempt 
aitravelling traffic by me ois of boat convey- 
ance. Would it be unreasonable to suppose, 
Uiat hundreds of such persons would in pro- 
cess of time be provided for by their ineet^ 
ing with facilities to proceed to the interiot* 
for the purpose mentioned ? They could 
earry their few goods in two or more petaraS^ 
or light boxes, made for the purpose, on onO 
or more bullocks or ponies* . ‘ ^ 

« It may also be observe, that ere loi^ 
medical assistance will be required in thehi- 
terior^ where, at present, professional' nrntt 
are to be met with only in the etviband 
military stations. With all' the good wyi 
mkd/ humanity which they generally poss4aii^ 
ghe iamall .number of these at each station 
aid available to but a few of the 


Much good may he done« and 



'jbyabme of them, to tlie abedgiiieir 




«f Ue BtfM, 4th^ du^ J«v|e4 oi» th? j 

rioir, and trodghf from thence into the cities and townaT 
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^9^ to ,a‘ or' less 

but .stM}', 4t may easily bei Oonretved 
they oao must be ^compwni’ 
tively Hule, They may attend to the cases 
of' many, yet they must necessarily neglect 
^e cases , pf , many more. They are Boro* 
pean9» and the impossibility of enduring 
much fatigue, in a climate so unsuited to 
tbeir constitution, must be taken into consi'* 
deration. T'hc dignity of their character too^ 
which has been better calculated to direct 
** Asiatic labour, than any constant persmml 
labour at the pfough or the anvil,” or, we 
nsay add, at the sick mattress of a poor na- 
tive, must not be omitted. They are the 
servants of Government, and their power 
and means of enlarging their sphere of use- 
fulness must in a good measn.re depend on 
the facilities afforded to them for such a pui^ 
pose. These^and other equally obvious con-' 
siderations, would induce many of tbo East 
Indians to apply themselves to the study 
and practice of medicine, which thby migl^ 
be ahlofto do, eitheent^the Seraeapore Oeh» 
lege^ snppcsdttg that it fmnms a branch of^til 
hmli^aisttoas ‘.eonamunteated tbere'^ - or 




iideu<h^ht»‘ afe at presentiiih ' 


takiu^one ortwfr a{^>reiitit^froitt 
lime to time. In these dispensaries, I am 
a#aie they would not' acquire a knowledge 
6f anatomy, yet what they would learn 
would not be useless knowledge; and may 
1 not express a hope, that our munificent 
Crovemment, if applied to, would suffer them 
to acquire this part of p ofessional know* 
ledge at their different hospitals? Govern- 
ment need not support these apprentices; 
the Committee of Management of the East 
Indian colonization could doit at a small 
expense ; or the Calcutta Apprenticing So- 
ciety might be solicited to apprentice them 
out to Government ; but it would not be too 
much to presume, that the Co-operation of 
Government itself in these ^.respects would 
not be withheld, considering the advantages 
held out by the establishment of a system 
kke the one delineated in these pages. The 
fiorsnatfon of East Indian villages would af- 
ford ample means of sustenance to their hire- 
dnsmtof the factilty, whilst kindred feelings 
wodkl nemler' their services, when expeit*’^^ 
time shall -have matured theiir 
Imowledgeof the science ini^UestionV^ifol^^ 
^inasing^iyd acceptable. ’ IHiese^dnnia^^ 

be- 'Called,' 
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flff course^ eonfitte the heiie^' el 
hnowiedgein this parttciiiar to iSiei# coua*> 
tr^men alone) but like beneyolent paar^oils, 
whilst they cannot neglect the wants cmT 
their family, they will make all comfoiftable 
around them; and thus Indo-Brittshhuma-* 
nity and generosity will be resounded for 
and wide, next to that of those from whom 
they are descended . The aborigines wovdd) 
therefore, share in their valuable services, 
and, induced by such acts of kindness, would 
endeavour not to forfeit their prodtabla 
friendship by attempts at hostility. 

But I open the field wider yet, by re- 
marking, that the increase of East Indian 
population would probably, and perhaps 
reasonably, render the revision of the exist- 
ing regulations of Government necessary^ 
and call for fresh enactments. The pre- 
sent provisions confine the very respect- 
able office of moom^\ or cominissioncuv 
to Hindoos and Moosulmans, for the ob^ 
viotm fi^eson, that the litigating parget 
arci* present, of one or other-of thaw 
two persuasions. ' But the establishmetnlmf 
Sjnsldbldiim fiirma, and the consequentiini*' 
sesstojk of them, will requin^ iHd 

il noidd he to grant, 
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Ijidian» on # 

t»' ^at ou^ vfbidbi libe othem stands wbiab 
would ntake way for the appoiatmeot of 
Christiao commissioners. This may be done 
withoiil expense to GoYePBmeiit, ae^ wr- 
deed) is the case with the native moomtfsn 
who receive no salary from die state, but 
wte compensated with th ' price of stamps 
disposed of at their respecfive courts. Chris^ 
tian commissioners could be provided for 
hi' the same manner. The additional sale 
of stamps which would be occasioned by 
the formation of the establishments here 
reepmmended, would add to the revenues 
of Government. 

As a political question, c^lonixation will 
equally well bear exaiqination. It will 
not be difficult for the reader to fancy him'* 
self suiTounded by a dense population, kept 
«nsdeF subjection, as, if we consider the suh> 
jed adentively, we shall admit, hy compa' 
'fidvely idender power j or in other words, 
die Brifisfa possessions in India rest upqn 
oet^i/imciextaiia and prohlemat^l groui^. 
At peesent^ there is nothing b^t the awi%©f 
to suppress any futiM^h^ 
tefnal d^tmodon. Should suebie 4*^^^ 
stance take ^nee, the army ^f| lhdivik» 



IhS ^11 on 

£Ni&tlef«> lt#(»«iic:e faTat^'4»i^ <»ttr 
Ibimi4lal)}^ ie^nettii^s ju«tl^ <li«^Wiile<|; l^ut 
tlb&pelii<y<p|il&fttiem thither, would he fttteadf 
led wi^ c^tiitistftuees not lees feorfid ihmA 
tbofte whieb they would thereby be iide^ed 
to guafrd aguini^t. The natire powers, by whoiu 
we are almost on all sides surrounded, haw- 
ing the only indispensable eheck upon their 
movements taken awav, would, it*is net 
improbable, come forward to the aid of the 
malecontetits in the heart of the country^ 
Xocai corps would then be dangerous to 
maintain, much more to augment their njam't* 
bers by volunteers from tlie disaifooteid 
multitude. Lord Bacon has said, that know* 
Judge is power,* and Johnson has added, 
dHty^ ** we have always regarded huemm 
obstructions to our sch^e of suhon* 
dilation/' if these sentiments be eorreet, 
die present attempts to enligbten tbemieds 
O^llie natives, must be limked upon as sowing 
dbodangerous seeds sedition, unless ot^ber 

grow up with them sioiid- 
lo houffterbidaiico their edSeUll. 
fdalnly’ two, ^thernmimiiiiinHiMm 
hidives^ and the fimdhil- 
ifi^^mrocdoiihmdon. To rpa^ ihat 
s 2 
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knowledge onf^^red salolfli^ 

eliftins of kittdtred feelings , or untenaftetedkf 
Cliristittii sympathy, love and forbearance, 
iN'ould not be a suspicions weapon in tbe 
hands' of those who do require to be told 
thattheir country has been taken away fairly 
ftom them, would be to say, that when a peo- 
ple come to compreher. I the unreason- 
ableness of subjection t«> a foreign yoke, 
howewpr mild it may be, and are conscious 
of their superior power, (I am here sup- 
posing them to have advanced in civili- 
nation, and especially to have increased in 
number considerabfy, and acquired a fami- 
liarity with European tactics,) they will 
still prefer it to the possession of those 
powers which they once enjoyed. It may 
not be an improbable conjecture, thatl^ 
strong degree of attachment which the na- 
'tives at present display for their protectors, 
not the fruit of any effort of tlieirjudg- 
^^ment ; but the experience of the wide diffgr- 
'CHce of treatment from the Gewemmenh uh- 
den whidb they were last, and fminthatMni- 
tier which they are now. Human nadmm, 
however,' iaeapricious. Where no otheaMfiftp* 
five but Hint of the Ipnky of treatnient^^i^tMi 
we enjoy Pxishi, we soon shew how^litlliii^t 
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oit. * whicli 

few me% lake ibe Ir^ufele lo aoq^llfe a 4efi*^ 
Mie aad.iatide^ idea, deatf Ifipfejiy in 
oar iin8^ii«dioii,«iid daocesbefore our,^ea 
in so many dlfferent plupenay-*workingfOTJfj, 
that wo are -not unfrequently apt, lo, make 
awanton display of power against all motives 
of gratitude, except where religion has bufi" 
ed all recollections of the loss of prinmv,a^ 
greatness and liberty, in her broader and 
more influential principles of actiou. 
it is said, all knowledge is not poyver,-rrthat 
diterary and religious knowledge is not 
power; bait the corr«ietne^s of this may 
be denied. All knowledge, in its nature, 
is expmisive; it opens the mind tp take 
fin. more extended and accurate, views of 
tlldogs, and enables it to argue from ean- 
aes to eflects^ from things to their cimsp- 
quenoes. The thirst for knowledge, when 
It tmeo seizes the mind, is not to be easily 
checked.) He that can read a tale, will in 
.time be able to read -history ; and he that 
manjread nne his.tcty>.eaB read allkistoiifs; 
^ jmd&wImlvmilBt Im the consequence, wlim 
ifitirrmind kas thus far gone, is nutdiHlmilt 
4 to gomorodefi^y 

the r.emork«>|J|ijre 
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made, .will not foe isio !io«^ 

tillty againat communicatiag Imowledge lo 
tfoe native subjects of tbe Britisfo 4jki*vefn*‘ 
meot in India. 1 am no advocate for «n 
illiberal sj^stem of government, or of despOf ' 
tism ; on tbe contrary, I maintain, that it t# 
no good reason, that because the possession 
of knowledge by the nati es may prove de** 
^imental to tbe continued prosperity of 
British power in India, it should be with- 
beld from them. Give them, therefore, 
knowledge, useful knowledge ; but with it 
give them religious knowledge, and if any 
^ing can authorize us to defy the wish of 
wresting the country from the hands of the 
English, it is this, unless the will of Provi^* 
dence be otherwise. Between religiona 
I^wledge and other knowledge, thertitt 
this difference, that while there is iittieor 
nothing to temper the passions and views'^ 
of men, but every thing to inflame liienicat 
v^arimis accounts and occasions in tbe lab*' 
teby there is a kind of compound projpen^ 
inibe former, which, whilst it enlai^ea^’^^ 
the passions at the same 
Ci^^eatBritaiiiwas never, perhaps, 
with sndh dadfal subjects as hm» 
ones; and owing^ 
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legi«e.e af whiu#. 

i|«ach% 

, ««idi sul3»iecMjoK ! :tii> ‘raleiai>Mh^ 
pirpperljr «Mft4e*:»tood, QiM*diall 3 ! receired^liiid 
jtaitkdil|)y adhi^d to, camiot be dangeiseiia 
for an|^> kingd;Oin;‘~that religfoa which pro* 
fesses to teach the.dispositionsof the eitia^s 
of the kingdom of heaven itself, cannot be 
unfriendly to the wellbeing of the kingdoms 
of the earth. 

The other effectual means to counteract 
future convulsion, is the facilitation of 
colonisation. It may be doubted, as it has 
been, whether it would he safe to permit 
Kuropean coloaization here. The recent 
conduct of the British colonists who nonlF 
form the United, States of North America, 
mpy seem to afford some countenance to the 
suspicion; hut it is to be feared,, that UuMe 
viho indulge such doubt, do not carry their 
eiuxuination of the subject beyond the pale 
o| ,#ie single instance #£ misfortune (if it 
may^ he so called) just mentioned* Tfos 
the 4ti|gloTAinericair colonisti 
to, was very diff^iiglll 
, 1 ^ - possibly be the caiap^ ili 
t„ep^ur^<he:' colonised bf , ’S#i' 
the>cQi8u.of#iiO 
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Americans to prevent thcif takilrg the ste^ 
they have taken? Nothing that I can see, 
unless it be the forbearance of the attempt 
to tax them without their consent, either of 
their representatives in parliament, or their 
own immediately? Butin India, the thick 
population of natives would for centuries 
prove elfectiial chocks to ihc British colo- 
nists tlirowine; off their allegiance to Britain. 
In America, the natives were so few and so 
barbarous, that the British colonists found 
it the easiest matter to make room for them- 
Kclves, by driving them into the interior. 
Hhoald Europeans be permitted to colonize 
this country, they will be obliged to scatter 
themselves almost throughout it, a circum- 
stance which must alone disqualify them 
for copying the example of the British 
North American colonists. I am of opinion, 
therefore, that Europeans may be permitted 
to colonize the country, not only with safety, 
but with great advantage to the interests of 
Britain. 

But whatever might be said as to Ihe 
safety and propriety of permitting Europe” 
ans to colonize the country, there can be no 
doubt as to the advantages that would be 
derived to the British Government in Indie 
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by the colonization of it by East In- 
dians. 

East Indian towns and villages all over 
tlie country would be salutary prevent- 
ives of the springs of rebellion. If any 
such thing should ever take place, their all 
would be at stake, for the preservation of 
which, they would feel it llieir best inte- 
rest to side with theStatc. Any thing brood- 
ins ajjainst the Government would be as 
dangerous to themselves. And what tJliris- 
tiun is there who would not take up arms 
in support of a Christian Government, — a 
Government that allows perfect lib<'rty of 
conscience, and protects it loo ! Is there an 
East Indian who would not do this ? He 
dislikes to be placed under the galling shac- 
kles of a Hindoo or a Turkish g<;vernmont ; 
and self-interest should induce him to be 
faithful to the Government, under which he 
enjoys security of property, person, and 
conscience. He may, therefore, be depended 
on to assist in preventing any turmoils on 
the part of the natives. What might fake 
place two or three hundred years hence, in 
consequence of an overgrown population 
of East Indians, it would be improper to 
surmise; for if any such thing should take 

T 
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place, will it be less possible to prevent it, 
because they have colonized the country, 
than if they grew up to a large body, with- 
out sufficient employment to divert their 
attention from foolish and hopeless projects 
of rescuing the reins of government from 
the hands of a power, w’ith whom it would be 
rank folly to think to cope successfidly, at 
any, the longest given p< liod ? 'Po prevent 
their increasing is almost absolutely impos- 
sible; oppression w'ould only have an elfect 
the very opposite of that w'hich it was in- 
tended to produce. Hence the only alter- 
native left to prevent the increase of East 
Indians, is to exterminate them altoorethcr 
from the face of the earth ; but whctlier it 
would be a more prudent policy to do this, 
or to sulfer their growth, and by extending 
their privileges, and permitting them to 
acquire a stronger attachment to, and per- 
manent intercstin the soil, let those who are 
concerned in the question, decide ; but we 
repeat, that it is improper to surmise that 
the East Indians w ill at any future period, 
near or distant, turn traitors to their king 
and country, even though they should pro- 
pagate themselves into an irresistible mul- 
titude. Is not the country wide enough for 
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a couple hundred millions of additional in- 
habitants? Let us cast our eyes on the vast 
tract of country lying between Bengal and 
Behar, and even to Nagpoor, covered with 
impenetrable forests, — how easily might 
room be made for them there! The eastern 
territories no less afford ample space for 
some millions to the south and north. With 
so much room at command, it would be un- 
charitable to entertain the opinion, that the 
liege .subjects of his Majest v would notwith- 
standinof revolt. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that so long as the aborigines con- 
tinue to exhibit a progressive propensity to 
become enlightened, they will always prove 
checks sufficient to crush the buds of the 
political ambition of the East Indians. A mu- 
tual restraint is necessary, and such a re- 
straint East Indian colonization abundantly 
promises. So that, instead of three or four 
hundred years of brilliant reign, our Go- 
vernment may hope to subsist for ever. — 
God save the King ! 

A Christian will be allowed to say a few 
words respecting an opinion he entertains 
of the propagation of the faith, which, he 
trusts, is dearer to him than existence it- 
self, by the aid of colonization. It is his opi- 

T 2 
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nion, that colonization by means of East 
Indians, would be a vjiluablc auxiliary to 
the spread of the gospel. In proportion as 
the East Indians increase in number, and 
distribute themselves into separate bodies 
in dilferent parts of the country, as farmers, 
Ac. nhich they must in process of time do 
for want of ntom, if is ^ondly to be hoped, 
tbaf fbey will feclfbeue d of spiritual teach- 
ers. M iiiisters will be necessarily called 
for, and will be rt'udily supplied by the 
Serampoor or the IJishop’s College, or by 
the soeral Societies in operation. If these 
minisfejs be evauwelical and zealous, so 
far from burying their talents within the 
circumference of their ri'^)ect\\o parishat, 
e. i. East Indian farms, they will endeavour 
to extend their Nphere of usefulness by in- 
troducing the orospel among the surround- 
ing heathen. Such a measure would afford 
an abundant prospect of success ; and what 
more than prospect h do we need entertain, 
underthe assurance, that the increase is the 
exclusi\e prerogative of our adorable Sa- 
viour, whose power is irresistible, and 
whose ffrace is inexhaustible ? What a small 
•field is at present occupied by the mission^- 
aries of the gospel, compared with the 
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incalculable miles of country, the untold 
numbers of idolaters, that present them- 
selves to our view! The resources of the 
societies enffaffcd in the work of mis- 
sioiis, are not equal to universal effort. 
Supposing, then, each village to have one 
minister, who should, if possible, sup- 
port himself in the same way as those to 
v\liom he would preach statedly, there 
would be us many preachers as villages. 
\Vh at extensive scope would be afforded to 
missionary zeal ! But supposing that the 
colonists did not immediately call for mi- 
nisters, if they would only give them a wel- 
come whenever they itinerated towards the 
way of their farms, as missionary sojourn- 
ers, for short seasons, there is scarce a 
doubt but that many v/f ^uem w ould repeat- 
edly visit their estahlishments. It would 
contribute not a little to cheer the colonists, 
thus to fall in with good Christians now 
and then. If churches be organized among 
them, the ordinances of religion also would 
in time be administered to them ; and thu.s, 
with industry prospering their temporal 
matters, and the travelling missionaries es- 
tablishing them in the more important con- 
cerns of a future world, surely nothing 
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more could be left for mortal probationers 
to desire! 

As to the advantages the East Indians 
would command over the aborigines, I shall 
in the first place mention the pitiful condi- 
tion of the Hindoos, who, through dread of 
the destruction of their caste, which would 
be the utter downfall of their espcctability 
in the eyes of their countrymun, and would 
at once estranofc them from the endear- 
ments and kind offices of their dearest re- 
latives, dare not so much as apply a razor to 
their chins, or drive a needle through a 
piece of cloth ! The East Indians are not 
thus circumscribed, and in a general point 
of view, would be able to compete with the 
natives in the acquisition of the comforts of 
life. But to particularize. The Hindoo 
dares not feed his own poultry, in conse- 
quence of which he is driven to the neces- 
sity of living upon fish and vegetables ; but 
even in these, he finds he cannot have his 
choice. A Hindoo must not eat turtle, 
crabs, salt fish of any kind, &c. Consider- 
ing the vast demand there is of poultry, 
could the poor creatures be permitted mere- 
ly to rear live stock for sale, what a great 
acquisition would it not prove to the poor 
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Hindoo farmer! This, then, is one impoiv 
tant branch of domestic comfort effectual- 
ly M’iped off from his books, and the space 
will be left blank as loiiff as Brahminic 
superstition preponderates. It is not easy 
to conceive how men can submit to be thus 
fooled. To the East Indians, who do not 
only not scruple to touch and feed poultry, 
but also take very good care to nmlvc hearty 
meals on their flesh, this would be a com- 
plete advantage. How many of the com- 
forts of life would they not secure to them- 
selves by feeding their own poultry! The 
eggs would both afford them nutritive food, 
and the means of increasing; their stock. 
In what a variety of w ays are eggs served 
up at our tables ! It would be almost a 
task to enumerate them ; yet not one of 
them is known to the Hindoos. A com- 
mon omelet has frequently sufficed to fur- 
nish an acceptable meal to less scrupulous 
people. It is true, that many Hindoos are 
seen devouring a huge heap of rice, with 
nothing else to make it palatable but a piece 
of tamarind, cooked or burned in the hearth. 
The advantage is evidently in favour of the 
former, on the score of cleanliness and de- 
licacy. Besides which, sudi articles of 
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food as tamarind, acid-balls, &c. are not 
lisuallv to be bad without being paid forj 
unless begging were resorted to ; but where 
is the necessity of either, when by feeding 
a few fowls, fresh eggs will be at han<l at 
any time ? Successive and regular propa- 
gation of poultry would supply our iilast 
Indians willi the most wholesome animal 
food ; and if they could >ntrivc to raise 
more than would siittice for tlu'ir own use, 
the remainder could ad vautagt^ouNly be 
disposed of for ready money. Observe 
hero, that in the mere feeding and using of 
poultry, the advantages the lilasi Indians 
would gain over the Hindoos are four or 
five fold, > iz. they would ha\e eggs and llesh 
for food, eggs for proj)agation, the sale of 
superfluous stock, and the value of the stock 
itself. 

Over their Moosuliuap competitors the 
Cast Indians would command many ad- 
vantages, f hy feeding pigs, and having a 
pigsty. 1 These the Moosulmans must ne- 
ver hope to be able to do, without the de- 
struction of their caste, and exposure to 
those misfortunes which the Hindoos would 
be thro W'n into hy turning poulterers. In this 
article of. the comforts ofCuropcan life, the 
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East Indians would have the following ad- 
vaidao-es over the Moosulnians, and of 
course over the majority’ of Hindoos like- 
wise. J. Pigs breed faster than any other 
domesticated (niadrnped, to a proverb ; so 
that it would secure to the East Indians a 
speedy accumulation of valuable stock, and 
a progressive emoluimmtin consequence of 
it. 2. A hog or [»ig slaughtered now and 
then, would afford substantial food for days 
toixether to a numerous family. ?}. A hoo* 
previously fattened for the purp»)se, could 
be killed to make hams ami saiisao'c's of all 

o 

kinds, whi<;h, after keeping enough for 
home consumption, could he disposed of 
for ca.sh. 1. The lard also Mould he an arti- 
cle of gain, and at the same lime answer 
all the purposes to Mhieh ghey^ (clarified 
butter) is applied by the Hindoos and iMoo- 
sulmans. o. 'I'he milk of cows, of which irhee 
is made, thus saved, could very profitably 
be applied to the manufacture of cheese, 
which the ingenuity of our East Indians 
would enable them to make a little juore 
durable and delectable than those that ffo 
by the name of Bandcl and Dhaka cheese, 
and which they could of course turn to bet- 
ter account. G. Superfluous stock could be 

IT 
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disposed of. And 7. The value of the stock 
in hand would aUvays be considerable. 
These two articles would give the East fn- 
dians a twelvefold advantajrc over the Ilin- 
doos, and sevenfold over the Moosulmans ! 
If the East Indians chose a suitable site for 
their habitations, the feeding of poultry and 
swine would be attende^I 'vifh no expense 
w hatsoever. 

In the next place, by having their own 
fleecy flock to a certain extent, (or to an in- 
definite extent, if desired,^ the East Indians 
W'ould secure some farther advantages over 
the Hindoos, to whom, (in the lower pro- 
vinces,) 1 fancy, a sheep is as great an abo- 
mination as a hog is to a M oosulman. It 
W'ould procure a variety of food, whether it 
be in the shape of a land) or mutton. 'Fheir 
wool could either be sohl unwroujiht, or 
spun yarn or worsted. Biit it could be ma- 
nufactured into blankets, if the East Indians 
could but take the pains to learn how to do 
it. The skins w ould always fetch money, so 
long as shoes remained in fashion. If they 
could contrive to make their own shoes, 
(and nothing in the trades is so easy,) what 
an advantage would it not afford them! 
At any rate, the skins could be sold for 
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ready money, or ready made shoes could be 
procured by bartering skins for them. Nor 
needs the fat of sheep to be thrown away, 
as it could be appropriated to several use- 
ful purposes. We have frequently seen 
butchers feeding their lamps with the fat of 
mutton, instead of oil. If mixed up with a 
proper quantity of hog’s lard, it would he 
very serviceable in preserving Bologna sau- 
sages, &e. ; besideswhich.iftheKast Indians 
made their own wooden household furni- 
ture, an excellent polish might be made 
of the fat of mutton mixed up with sundry 
other ingredients. Moreover, a superabun- 
dance of stock needs not to be kept up, so 
that a portion might be got rid of in the 
market, or to travelling dealers in live stock. 
And in the same manner with the other ar- 
ticles, the stock in' hand would be worth 
money. Let the reader add these advan- 
tages to those noticed in the two foregoing 
articles, and say on which side the advan- 
tages lie. 

Another wholesome article to which so- 
ciety is accustomed, is fish, which most of 
the Hindoos w ho are not downright fisher- 
men are under the necessity of buying. 
This being the only animal food allowed 
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them, next to rice constitutes tlieir princi- 
pal dish. Tlic East Indians could supply 
themselves with it, by casting their net or 
drawing their seine in the tank, lake, or 
river, on the bank or in the neighbourhood 
of which they might erect their liabitations. 
It is not necessary that they should turn 
regular fishermen ; nevertheless, bv hand- 
ling their own nets, ihe^ v'ould avoiil the 
necessity of depending upon the natives for 
supplying them with fish. It is the easiest 
thing in the world to make nets. I rccol- 
lect, that at a certain time, I and three others 
took in hajid and fiuislu'd a large net, of se- 
veral feet in length and breadth, in the 
course of lo hours, for the purpose of cateh- 
ing Hying foxes. We commenced in the 
morning, and caught our game at night the 
same day. The Hindoos, with the excep- 
tion^ of the Miudihooa caste, must not ven- 
ture to dry their fish ; so that if one of them 
should by angling take up a large fish, he 
must either throw away the best part of it, 
distribute it among his neighbours,(by which 
he makes a virtue of necessity,) or eat the 
whole before morning, and the next morn- 
ing die of a surfeit. I have witnessed se- 
veral instances of their falling seriously ill 
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by g^ormandizing on fislios which have by 
some fortunate accident been thrown in 
their way. It is not commonly known how 
many of them die by eating immoderately of 
the sable-fish. Had they the option of ei- 
ther drying a part of it, or making what is 
called “ tamarind fish,” there would be a 
>arietv of food at their command, as well a 
saviiiir of money, leavino' the circumstance 
of dying by eating fish out of the question. 
Hut siiic(' the Kast Indians are at liberty to 
make what use they please offish, they would 
gain farther decided advantages over their 
qualmish competitors of the Hindoo caste. 

1 ha>e cw immtioned the conse- 
quences the Hindoos, and I will add, the 
Moosulmans are subject to, Ironi their ad- 
herence to a sy.stem of harassing supersti- 
tion and id<»latry, by which the Brahndns 
have acquired an unlimited and irresistible 
dominion o\erthem. I will endeavour to 
throw further light on the subject, with a 
view to illustrate the advantages the East 
Indians could command, in carrying on a 
competition with the aborigines. 

If either of the abovementioned classes of 
people have to celebrate a marriage, they 
must indispensably inyite all their neigh' 
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hours to partake of a feast. If they fail to do 
it, they arc forthwith ejected from every cir- 
cle, are thenceforward regarded as infa- 
mous, and become a hyeword in the place of 
their abode ; and to such an extent is ill-w ill 
carried towards them, that the poor outcasts 
cannotprevail upon their neighbours to come 
and bury their dead for them. lu short, they 
must undergo the expense i feasting them* 
or be a solitary thing in “the >vorld’s Wide com- 
mon.” Inorderto escape all this, the M(K)su1- 
mans arc obliged to give a dinner as often 
as they have a child to circumcise, on every 
marriage that takes place in their house, 
and twice at least, if a death occurs, after 
four, and again after forty days. The ex- 
penditure of money falls heaviest on the poor 
Hindoos, who in addition to regaling their 
neighbours on every ceremonial occasion, 
have to make munilicent presents to their 
Gooroos and other Brahmins. In addition 
to these, all their religious observances or 
poojahs make acontinual breach in their hard- 
earned cash. To enable them to defray such 
absurd expenses, they are obliged to bor- 
row money at an exorbitant rate of interest, 
(not at any time less than two pice per rupee 
monthly,) which they frequently have it not 
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in their power to liquidate during the rest 
of their lives. Hence we often hear them 
complain, that they are obliged to [lay eight 
or twelve annas per month out of their in- 
come to their ready-moncyMuhajuns, by way 
of interest. To these ffaliinjr fetters, thanks 
to Christianity, the East Indians will never 
consent to submit: hence an incalculable ad- 
vantage is past dispute within their reach. 
Simply from not having the best portion of 
their gains swallowed up by vain ceremonies 
and unnecessary feastings, the advantages 
will be found to be effectually on the side of 
the East Indian colonists; >\ho will, in pro- 
cess of time, be by far the most successful 
cultivators of the soil, and in a condition to 
vie with the most respectable landholders 
among their silly, priest-ridden compe- 
titors. 

Again, excepting the weaver caste, who 
are generally confinedto their looms, (though 
some of them cultivate lands,) the Hindoos 
would be excluded from society, if they got 
up their own wearing apparel. The Moosul- 
mans are not a whit better off. If the fe- 
male members of an East Indian’s family 
were to undertake the weaving of cloth for 
the use of their families, another great ad- 
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vantage would be gained by them over his 
circiiniseribed competitors. And why may 
they not do it? Why should not the females 
of the East Indian colonist’s family he capa- 
ble of engaging in an occupation which is 
not less honorable than the art of wea\in2:? 
They would not surely like it to he said of 
them, that the wi>es of t! ‘ native farmers 
were more useful than they . In Ireland and 
(Scotland, in general, the fair sex have this 
indispensable work to pi'rforni ; and were it 
not for their laudable industry in this })ranch 
of tlic comforts of civilized life, we should 
probably never have come to the sight of the 
Irish linen, or plaid of the prettiest hues 
and finest textures, that are annually import- 
ed into (his country. It is one of the easiest 
arts, and a child of eight or ten years of age is 
eipial to undertake it ; it seems therefore 
well adapted to the delicate system offemales. 
Excepting the stretching out the warp in the 
tirst instance, the whole of the details of 
weaving is performed within doors. How 
truly gratifying to the feelings of an indus- 
trious female would it be, to behold her dear 
family decently clothed by the labour of 
her own hands! What a genuine cause for 
her husband to set a due value on the pos- 
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session of snch a treasure! And would not 
this naturally win liis heart to be more at- 
tached to her ? Her children, or others con- 
nected with her, would doubtless venerate 
her interesting chai’acter, and iinpercepli- 
bly learn to imitate her virtues. In life she 
would be a blessing to all around her, and 
death would mU bt‘ able to blot <ml the 
grateful rememljranco of self-denial and in- 
ilustryfrom the miiidsof the survivors. Who 
would not admire such a person' Beauty 
leaves not a v estiire of its evistmiet*, after the 
departure of th(> possessor of it ; but indus- 
try leavt's tiojiliies behind, 'rinu’e an* some 
amongst the East Indian females who take no 
small pains to excel in the art of inaliing car- 
pets. N(ov were they to takehalftlu' pains thus 
bestowed ujion a piece of work xVhiidi is not 
by half so useful as vviMving cloth for home 
use, they would soon tiud the blessings that 
go along with choosing seniceable, lathcr 
than ornanumtal work. An industrious dis- 
position in a wife isthcinost povverful encou- 
ragement to promote a correspond i ng Uunper 
in the husband ; but an indolent one will 
clothe her husband with rags, to the great dis- 
comfort of her own life. A man may love an 
indolent wife, but he cannot admire her. lie 
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should not be credited if lie said so, as it is 
certain he does not speak what he thinks 
anil feels. But tlic character of an indus- 
trious female of the weaving class, above 
all other .se<-ular artists, is of such an inte- 
resting nature, that the pages of inspiration 
have not failed to make the most rospecta- 
bl e mention of it. “ Otl r dau 2 ;hters have 
done well, but thou exccilcst them all !'’ 

Another advantage in favour of the East 
Indian colonists would be their undertak- 
ing the cultivation of all sorts of grain and 
V(*getables. '1 his the aborigines are not 
jverinittml to do. There are certain articles 
which ever^ Hindoo or Moosulnian farmer 
must not atti'inpt tocultivate. either from the 
fear of expulsion from society, or because 
they have not obtained in his family from 
the time of his anct;stors ; as the betel, for in- 
stance, which is confined altogether to the 
Pantee caste. It is true, the aborigines are 
not prohibited from cultivating mustard 
seed, sesainum, castor, &c. but the advanta<re 
to the East Indians would lie in the manufac- 
turing of them into oil, which the former dare 
not do, unless they be of theKoloo caste, and 
cvcna Koloo is never a cultivator of the mate- 
rials he uses to promote his trade. The me- 
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tiled of makinj^oil is remarkably simple. The 
mill; whieh is made of wood at a very small 
expense, is turned by only one ox. The pre- 
senee of the miller is not indispensable at 
the mill ; he may eome to il now and then 
for the purpose of [luttinjj; a fre^sh <|uanlity 
of seed into the funnel. '^Phe mustard seed 
would yield him oil for culinary purposes’, 
and the sediment (called Khulleeby the na- 
tives) Avould alTord a necessary article of 
food for his cattle. The sesamum likewise 
yields oil, which is applied to various uses 
by the nati\es, to wh.om therefon' it could 
be sold for ready money, ddu'se two arti- 
cles do not re {uire the ap[)ropriation of ex- 
clusive spots of oToiind. 'I^he early rice, or 
ousdhan^ bein^’ reaped in Sept<‘iuber, makes 
room for various artiides, anionn st w hich are 
mustard and sesamum. Tlui castor is frt;- 
quently sown on the banks of tanks, and 
in sjiots where nothing else could bt^ pro- 
fitably evdtivated, though more pains an*, 
taken with it in the u[>per provinces. A si- 
milar practice could be resorted to by the 
East Indians. lie could manufacture it into 
what is called “ cold-drawn castor oil,” and 
sell it as a medicine, or make it in the com- 
mon way, by frying the seed before it is put 
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into llic mill, which Avonhl make it a very 
£• 00(1 Mihstiliite for mustard oil to feed his 
lamps with. The mustard oil thus sa\ed 
could be sold to the aborioine.s to grreat ad- 
vaii1ao<'. It is true, that such an extent of 
land eoidd not he spared for these articles 
of culti\ati(m as to enable the ]]ast Indian 
colojiists to keep their no s e(tnslantl\ go- 
in^ from the province of itiem. But rather 
than let them stand still, tlu'y could pur- 
chase the seed from the nati\es, and manu- 
facture oil, which would both pay the cx- 
|iense of buNing; it, leave the Khullee for the 
use of the ciittle, and yield some ju’otit by 
the sale of the oil. In like mannei-, cocoa- 
nut could be procured, which of itself 
would keep scM'ral hands pretty well em- 
ployed. I he oil wotdd be extracted ; the 
shell woidd be cleaned for making “ hobble- 
bobbles ” for the use of the nati>es ; and the 
coir could be manufactured into rope or 
cables. 31oreover, tin* remains of the mill 
afford a very fattening article of food for 
swiiic. 

It w ould be indispensable for tiie East In- 
dians to ctiltivate their own cotton like the 
aborigines. The mere cultivation of it puts 
them on an equal footing with the latter ; 
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l):;t mere are other circumstaiiees coniieeted 
’nitlj it, >vhieh would ^five the decided ud- 
AUiitaiTO to the colonists. They should not 
sell the cotton, hut jvet the thread spun out 
of it at home. I do not concei\e that the 
\'khole of the cotton produced in tin* lields 
of the colonists could be spun Avilhin doors,. 
The surplus could he o^iAen to the nali\e 
spinners in tlie neigiihouihood, uhoAAould 
liiAe threatl in e\chan<»e, accordiiu* to the 
res[)ecli\e \aluatiou of each. The adAanta<;e 
lies in this, tliat whereas the na(i\e w('a\ers 
are in\ariably ohli<i;e«l to hu_\ their thread 
in the markets Au- ready mone\, tiu* I'aist 
Indian colonist would Inn e it forhailei- ; and 
astlu! cotton would he the ])rice of th(> sti- 
]udated <piantum of threa<l iufrd/H vd, the 
thread would hear a Ic'ss value than it does 
at the market. It is well vvorthy of remark, 
that a siuo’lc female spinner of thread in a 
native farmer’s famil^), sj)ins suflieiimt, and 
more than sulficient for clolhinfr the whole 
family, besides procurinti; ^arious donu'stic 
articles by the sale of superllnous (pianlities. 
So far as this, 1 trust, the East Indian fe- 
male ndjrht be allowed to be capable of do- 
in«; ; but in order to surpass the natives, they 
should Ijavc nothina: more to do than weave 
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their own cloth. If thread could, liowever, 
be obtained from th«ir neighbours in ex- 
change for cotton, it would be more advis- 
able to supersede the spinning department 
by engaging exclusively in the weaving 
one. 

We must not forjjet to notice some other 
things, which at first sigh; uight appear un- 
important, but vvhicli would not prove to be 
such to our colonists ; for by overlookino” 
or neglecting to attend to them, because they 
appeared trilling, they would constantly be 
subje(!t to annoyance from their native 
neighbours, on whom they would thereby 
be obliged to depend. Jn the first j)lace, 
though the purchase of ploughs, and all the 
component parts of its furniture, might be 
elfected by small sums of money, and the 
work of carpenter and smith obtained for a 
few annas, yet much time is lost by dancing 
attemlaucc on those artists for the construc- 
titm of a single plough or ])lougli-share ; 
and after all, a day or t wo is to be spent pro- 
bably at their shops, to get them made soon. 
Now, as to the wooden part of the work, if 
the colonists could acquire the commonest use 
of the adze, they would not only make their 
own ploughs and rakes, but could cause the 
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native farmers to depend upon them. Many 
other little things could be mentioned, which 
could be done at leisure, both to the saving 
of small sums of money, and the riddance 
of obligration to the aboriirinal artists. 

In addition to all these, they have the ad- 
vantage of having excellent publications on 
impro\ed methods of cultivation, the rear- 
ing of cattle, &c. respecting which the na- 
tives must yet fora long while remain in the 
dark. They arc in this one respect, at least 
a century behind the East Indians. A gra- 
dual introduction of improvements would 
no doubt cause the scales to bend very much 
in favour of our colonists. These improve- 
ments would as a necessary consequence be 
borrowed by the aborigines, who would per- 
ceive the superiority of science over old 
jog-trot custom, and readily adopt the me- 
thods practised among them. Before, how- 
ever, such a disposition is produced in the 
minds of the natives, the East Indians will 
have established themselves properly in 
their business ; and if not arrived at a con- 
dition to preclude the possibility of all man- 
ner of competition with them, they will have 
been placed on a footing in which they need 
not fear any thing from the natives. 
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The East Indians ought not any longer to 
SuflTer themselves to be deeoived by the false 
appearances of things — they ought to Tse 
well assured, that the road to their prospe- 
rity lies in the cultivation of the soil — they 
ought to see the imprudence of centring 
their hopes in one point — they ought to give 
up their false notions — the; jiightto despise 
the foolish insinuations of pride — they ought 
to consider what indignities they snlfer — ■ 
what miseries await neo-lect — w hat motives 
add ress them — what fields imite them. 

Arise, then, my countrymen — “ up and 
be doinjr.” Let not another moment be 
lost — apply with prudence, w ith resolution, 
with ardour, and ap|)ly yourself immediate- 
ly to the work of colonization — for there 
your honour, your wealth, your happiness 
lie. 
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Remarks m the present Mode of Agriculture among 
the Aborigines. 

T\dia, exceptinj^ that tract of country which extends from 
the Jungiil Miilial to the sea south, and as far as Sreehiit (or Syl- 
het) east, exhibits the most diversified prospects. Beyond the ex- 
tent of country mentioned, there are aJl the varieties of scenery 
and soil which form the characteristics of a beantifiil and inte- 
resting country. Tlie lower parts of Bengal, however, present a 
sameness ol scenery almost thioughoul : its soil is notwilhsLand- 
ing so very fertile, lliat a very small portion of trouble and 
expense would render a person’s residence, in certain parts of 
it, charming. The banks of the Ganges, or those of any other 
of the rivers with which it abounds, afford very picturesque 
sites for a person’s habitation. The western parts, owing to tha 
paucity of hands devoted to agriculture, are overgrown with brush- 
wood j while the eastern parts, with some exceptions, are overrun 
with reeds and high grass, and, during three or four months in the 
year, are under water. The Jynteea mountains, as well as those 
which are situate further south, pour down a vast body of water 
into the low countries, and deluge them to a very great extent. 
In consequence of this, the villages in those parts are built upon 
high spots of ground raised for the purpose ; and hence there, as 
well as in the district of Latoor, communication is cut off, as it 
respects travelling on foot. The people go in boats from one 
place to another, which have the appearance of islands in the 
midst of an ocean. This sort of scenery is peculiar to the eastern 
parts of Bengal, The western parts, again, rise gradually, and end 
in lofty mountains, a little beyond Bankoora. India, to the south, has 
much the same appearance as the neighbourhood of Calcutta, with 
the only difference, that it is beautified with the towering aspect 
of the Neelgiree and other hills. The soil, in many places, is extreme- 
ly luxuriant. 1 have passed thttjugh paddy-fields in which niy 
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palanquin has been almost hid. The soil of this place appears to 
me richer than any I have yet noticed. Some parts of it are lia- 
able to inundation, but such a circumstance is of rare occur- 
rence. As the traveller proceeds further west, he is charmed with 
a delightful grandeur of scenery, both during his ascent up the 
table land of Huzareebagb, and in his descent down Shergbatee, 
where it is especially so. Excepting this portion, and certain other 
smaller ones, wliich it does not lall under my present province 
to describe, India presents an endless forest to view, teeming, as 
W'lll be readily supposed, with wild beast^ of all sorts. As the tra- 
veller descends from the Sherghatee he' hts, and proceeds, the 
forests gradually lessen, and extensive p> jS open to view on all 
sides, which continuous!) prevail until the approach to a vast range 
of hills, which I perceived to take its rise from the great river Son 
(Sone), and pass in its progress at the back of jMirzapoor, bejond 
which I have not been, and, probably, colonization, by means of 
East Indians, would not be allowed. 

Having visited many places in the Dukkhun, I could enlarge 
considerably on the ciiorographical peculiarities of them ; bur, as, 
I think, the East Indians would not be permitted to establish 
themselves within the dominions of the native priuces that govern 
them, it would be unimportant to do so. I cannot help mentioning, 
however, that circumstances of the most interesting and encou- 
raging nature are to be met with throughout the Dukkhun j and if 
colonization were sanctioned, it would, I have no doubt, prosper. 
There is probably not another portion of Hindoostban which 
betrays such signs of the absence of agricultural bands as tbid. 
Whole towns and villages have been abandoned, in consequence of 
which, the circumjacent country is necessarily reduced to desola- 
tion. This cannot be owing to the soil ; for it appeared to me to 
possess not only variety, but luxuriancy, to the full extent of a per- 
«on 8 wishes, I have aUo visited some parts of Ourissa, which, ex- 
cepting the sea coast, in general, or rather, all that part which lies 
between the sea coast and the hills, corresponds in its chorogra- 
pby with Midnapore. Much useful information respecting this 
interesting portion of Hindoostban has been offered to the pub- 
lic by Mr, Sterling, in his excellent work*. It is well worthy of 
perusal. There are one or two particulars on whicli I entertain 
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a different opinion, especially respecting the soil of ceriain parts 
of it where 1 hare been, and took down notes ot a variety of local 
and other circumstances. In short, ail that tract which com- 
prises, or did once compiise, the territories of the rajas of Khoor- 
Ja, has been, very scandalously neglected ) and what might with 
proper management be made to yield a full remuneration of the 
labours of tiie cultivator, now scarcely produces sutheient to 
cover the expense of cultivation. There are, however, creditable 
exceptions. Ourissa contains every thing almost of which any 
society can stand in need. Some parts of its scenery are truly sub- 
lime. Colonization would probably succeed as well here, if not 
better, than in any other part of Hindoosthan comprised within 
the British territories, taken either in a commercial or agricul- 
tural point of view, 

Tn^o country in the world has so many large rivers, and which 
are so admirably calculated to convey to the sea the mighty 
torrents that roll down the numerous chains of mountains 
which line its northern and western boundaries, as Hindoos- 
than, which otherwise would be uninhabitable. The eastern 
parts arc very low, and though there are immense rivers which 
run through them, yet they are subject to annual inundations, 
which raise the water, in some places, twenty feet above th« 
earth. On the contrary, the western parts, though they are wa- 
tered by the Danioodur, Sone, Ganges, Jumna, and a multitude 
of other rivers of a lesser magnitude, are very frequently parched 
for want of sufficiency of water. The wisdom of Providence ap- 
pears conspicuously in this arrangement j since, had there been 
as much water in the higher parts as is met with in the nether, 
the consequence would be, that wheat, one of the natural produc- 
tions of those parts, and in which these inhabitants have been, 
from their first immigration into them, accustomed to live, would 
fail, and thus oblige them to abandon them. Rice, which is easier 
of digestion than wheat,— some may not agree in this opinion, — 
on the other hand, is properly placed in abundance in a part of 
the country which is much hotter. Here, therefore, is an abun- 
dance of water to assist its growth and fruitfulness. Wheat, which 
does not require so much moisture as rice, is, therefore, with pro- 
priety most attended to in the western parts. In the southern parts, 
it is very remarkable that there is not even an equal proportion 
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of rice and wheat cultivated. The latter would certainly seem to 
be more cungcnial to them, from the scarcity of water in it ; but 
why the preference i|given to the former, I do not feel myself com- 
petent to hazard an opinion. 

There is not a river in the DukLhun which can be compared 
to the Ganges. Most of the rivers have scarcely any water during 
the hot season. Tliis local incapacity (if I may be allowed the 
use of the e\j)ressi()n) of the Dulckhun, as well as of the western 
parts of Hind(josthan, is, however, partly remedied by large sheets 
of water, which may be called lakes, which collect in different 
places, and by the deep pits or vveP wliicli are dug for the 
purpose of supplying the requisite legation. The multitude 
of small rivers, in Bengal, whicli ncvei dry up, save all that trou- 
ble to its inhabitants which those of th • other parts already men- 
tioned have. In many places of it, however, much Injury is done 
to the crops for want of water. If proprietors of extensive estates 
were to cause large tanks or canals to be dug at j)roper dis- 
tances all over such parts as arc subject to drought, llie evils 
sustained from it would be avoided. It is tiue, that many of 
them are in the habits of getting tanks dug • but they are 
usually intended to supply the need of pilgrims • hence they are 
mostly found by the sides of high-roads. A multiplicity of tanks 
would have the advantage of concentrating the water in the event 
of inundations, and thereby in a great measure of preventing 
the interruptions to which, from this cause, the cultivators are 
usually subject, and also afford a ready supply when drought 
may prevail. Lacks and lacks of rupees have been expended 
in making banks on the sides of rivers, in order to prevent inun- 
dation. Had these vast sums been appropriated to the dig- 
ging of large tanks or canals, it would certainly have been 
attended with better results. AVhat, on this plan, would be lost 
in ground, which these tanks would occupy, would be more than 
covered by rescuing larj^ crops from total failure, owing to the 
present inundations on the one hand, and droughts on the other. 
These reservoirs might be so situated as to have communications 
with the small rivers, in order to provide against the insalubrious 
effects of stagnant waters. There are extensive Jheels, or Julas, 
all over the country, which occupy more land than they ought to 
be suffered to do. The middle part of them should be dug deeper. 
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wliidi would prevent swamps^ and much land would be recovered 
by their respective owners by this means. 

Lamentably dehcient as the state of things is, and considering 
also the inadequate pains they take to improve their lands, the 
people contrive to manage their cultivations well enough. In the 
western provinces, and in the Dukkhun, generally, the fanners 
sink deep pits or wells, some of which are filty or sixty feet deep, 
from which they draw up water, either in iron vessels or leathern 
bags, for the purpose of irrig^aliou, 1 have not seen the former used 
in the western provinces. Two oxen or bullocks are indispen- 
sable at each of these wells, according to the native inetliod, when 
they wish to take up water. The leathern bags, or the pukhalecs 
(the name of the iron vessels), are lowered down into the wells 
by means of a rope, which passes over a small wheel, supported 
either on two jiosts or earthen pillars, which is turned by the 
oxen, and draws up the vessel again : by this means one pair of 
cattle are able to irrigate about three beeghas of land a day. 
This, however, is the highest rate of the powers of the native cat- 
tle, owing to the little care taken of thcmi and the little food 
they get to eat. Our East Indians, if they could not pitch 
upon more favourable sites, could outdo the natives in the ir- 
rigation of tlieir lands by the use of tread -wheels, to be turned by 
tattoos thrown into them, or by weiglitsoii the principles o( clock- 
work. 'J'he application of the latter to a variety of other uses 
would sa\c no little expense and labour ^ and as they are simple 
in their construction, they could be dune foi a ‘iille, and expedi- 
tiously. I would recommend that every two beeghas of land be 
furnished with a deep well. In some places, it would be necessa- 
ry to have one fur each bcegha j and even should the ground be 
ever so low, they should still have wells, unless large tanks could 
be dug at certain distances, in which case, the water should be 
carefully preserved, and not suflered, as is commonly the case, to 
run out through wide openings left at twj| ends, where there are 
ghats for the accommodation of travellers. These tanks, cleared 
out every third year, would have their depths, and the purity of 
their water preserved ; and the corrupt or putrid earth accumu- 
lated during that time, being thrown into the field in proper 
quantities, would enrich the soil for tw'o or three years. Such a sort 
of manure is far superior to the dung of animals, or of any thing 
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else that I am acquainted with. These tanks should be kept clear 
of weeds, and well stocked with fish^which, while they would adbrd 
the colonists very excellent food, would by their movemenis pre- 
vent the water from stagnating. Each tank thus taken care of 
would supply a plentiful irrigation to 100 beeghas of land, pro- 
vided it be made of a suiUible si/.c. 

1 have already hinted, that the country, and, indeed, almost 
every district, affords a variety of soils. It comprises loam, sand, 
chalk, and dilferent degrees of admixture of eacli. 'I'here are cer- 
tain, and some of them extensive, spots, which are impregnated 
with iron ore, and other mineral sub ranees that are inimical to 
the growtii of certain articles. The ly way, of course, to turn 
them to account, would be to allot them to such things as are 
suited to their nature, that is, Mich things as may possibly grow 
upon such ground. Simple as this advice may appear, it never oc- 
curs to the poor natives. Each tiibe is allov\ed to cultivate 
certain things only j and as they can thrive on certain soils only, 
the lands in whicli they fail are forthwith abandoned as useless. 
Hence the many uncultivated tracts of country called na layuq 
putcct^ which we behold. If wheat, rice, or sugar-cane will not 
grow there, the farmers are quite nonplussed, and take no further 
pains with them. There wius a spot of ground at Hooglee which 
nobody would take up, on account of the soil, which was sandy. I 
took it up, and with very little trouble made it to yield almost 
every thing that is cultivated in the country, to the great surprise 
of my neighbours. In the district ofBurdvvan, I observed that 
the natives manured their paddy fields with big clods of hardened 
clay, which they bring from the beds of shallow ponds, and which, 
ns they laid them under no necessity of digging them np, bting 
naturally cracked into large cakes (so to speak) by the heat of 
the sun, and being very loose, they had only to take up, and 
carry them wherever they pleased. In every other place that I am 
acquainted with, the fi|j*mcrs cast a few baskets of decomposed 
dung, mixed with ashes, and a variety of such rubbish as they daily 
sweep into a place hollowed for their reception, close to their ha- 
bitations. The quantity is, however, very inadequate j for I sel- 
dom saw more than twenty baskets full thrown into each beegha 
of land, and even this had more ot rubbish than dung in it. The 
scantiness of the latter is owing to the large quantities which are 
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reserved for fuel, wliicli they make into small round cakes, and 
stick up on the mud walls or tatees vvhidi surround their dwell- 
ings, or on the ground, for the purpose of drying j after which, 
they either take them to the market to sell, or keep them for their 
own use, to cook their victuals with. Much dung is also lost by 
their neglecting to collect them soon enough, which is thus suf- 
fered to be destroyed by worms and white auts. Hence they are 
never able to manure a piece of ground afresh for every expected 
crop. They have scarcely any idea of improv ing the soil, and if 
they had, their well known indolence would prevent tlieir doing 
it, If the ground will yield by mere ploughing and sowing, well, 
—if not, we cannot help it,” would appear to be tlie maxim of 
every native farmer with respect to agriculture. 

Tlicir im[)lements of husbandry are of the samefasbion as exist- 
ed a couple of thousand years ago, and uniform all over llio^c parts 
of the country which 1 have visited. Their ploughs are so very 
small and rickety, that one would suppose they could not turn up 
a dozen yards of earth ; but their cattle, being inured to iht» 
drudgery, enable them to do more with them than their feeble- 
ness would promise. As they usually commcuice ploughing 
when the ground has become hard, all that they can do, at 
the first ploughing, is to drag the plough along almost over 
the surface of the earth, — an inconvenience which could easily 
be avoided, by going to the field a few days before the earth is 
hardened too much. The present mode of ploughing involves 
a deal of unnecessary labour, both to men and beasts, and 
verifies the adage, Lazy folks take the most pains/' If you 
nsk them, VVby have you not commenced ploughing sooner?*' 
tlie answer is, “I waited for the rain to soften the ground," 

And why,*’ if you rejoin, did you not do it before it became 
fto bard ?” Nobody ebe did it/' is the answer. Now if our 
East Indian colonists would but just do what nobody else does, 
in addition to what they do, is there a sliadow of doubt that they 
would do better than the aborigines ? 

The titxie thus lost, would almost suffice for an extraordinary 
crop. But, as I was observing, the plough does not penetrate the 
earth more than three inches. If they attempted to elevate the 
shaft a couple inches higher than usual at the first ploughing, the 
share would become a little more perpendicular, and run two 
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or three inches deeper into the ground j but then the plough 
would go to pieces, or the oxen would full down. According to 
the prestMit mode, therefore, a piece of ground is not fit for sowing 
before it has been run through by inches in depth, at least five or 
six times, backwards and forwards, and transversely or crossways. 
It frequently happens, that they are obliged to wait for rain so 
long, that when it at length conies, such torrents are poured 
down, that the water is knee deep in the fields ere they have 
been once ploughed. Now if they wait till the waters arc dried 
up, it would probably be the loss of one season, as successive 
showers might make tilings only worse They are, therefore, ob- 
liged to subject their poor cattle and smsclves to the inconve- 
nience of ploughing in the W’ater. When the lands have been pro- 
perly puddled, they transplant the yc.ung rice plants there from 
a bed in which tliey have been previously reared for this purpose. 
This process is observed in reference to tlic Aman dhan. As to 
the Aoos dhan, this crop must be lost if tliere is not rain, as they 
seldom or never take the trouble to irrigate their lands. I have 
frequently remarked, that the cattle of the natives are pulled down 
the third year. 

Their ploughs are made of the bahla, or acacia tree, and costs 
about eight annas, including the ploughshare, and the rest 
of the furniture belonging to it. The share is about six inches 
in length, and two inches in breadth, and as thin almost as 
a wafer. When much work is to be accomplished, it requires 
to be taken to the blacksmith once a week. The other parts 
of the plough are of wood, and, as I have before observed, very 
slender. The cattle are so much used to this machine, lliat they 
creep along very much at their ease, insomuch that a lad of 10 
years of age is frequently seen managing them with much con- 
venience. Nowilhstanding all this, a pair of good cattle are able 
to plough at one time from 10 to 12 beeghas of land with ease. 
They might be made to do more, and with less fatigue, were 
they not ploughed with at midday*. 

After two or tliree days, they very properly repeat the plough- 
ing of each spot, during which interval they go to such as are yet 
unplonghed. By this method time is allowed for the last plough- 


* See for further remarks oa this point, the body of the Essay, p. 62 • 
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ed spots to evaporate, and the moisture of their clods to be ab- 
sorbed by the air ^ but they return ere the clods are rendered 
too hard to be reduced to dust. They, however, usually com- 
mence so late, that they have not time sufficient to break the 
clods, either because the rains have made them too soft, or 
the drought too hard. In either case, it liurts the cuttle 
much. If the ground is moist, it galls their shoulders ; if 
loo hard, it injures their hoofs, and docs not fail to make 
the nien smart cohsiderably. Some articles of cultivation, such 
as tobacco, radish, &c. require much ploughing ; but were they to 
commence it immediately after the last crop of rice has been 
rea[)ed, and if an intei mediate one could not be gained beside, 
the turning up of the earth betimes, vvould have the effect of ex- 
hausting the soil of all its evil qualities, and render successive 
ploughings easy. 

The harrows which they use arc of a piece with their ploughs. 
These are nothing more than small bamboo ladders, constructed, 
like all tbeir other useful implements, in tlie simplest and rudest 
manner. They are of various lengths , a piece of bamboo being 
split in two, four or five ihinner pieces, of the length of a cubit or 
so each, are inhxed into them cross ways, and made fast at the. 
ends b) ropes. I1ie ladder thus prepared is united to the yoke 
by means of another rope of the length of five, six, or seven feet, 
and dragged by a couple of oxen, while a man stands on it, both 
wltli a view of giving weight to, and guiding it. 'J'hc use of this 
machine is too well known to need to be inenlioned : it is seve- 
ral times, for successive days, carried backwards and forwards over 
the ploughed ground before tlie clods aie reduced to dust j imr 
even then, for very frequently a great many of them are observed 
lying unbroken all over the field. If the spiky roller were intro- 
duced into the country, what a deal of time and labour might be 
saved [ This boon is probably reserved for the East Indians. 
The harrow\s intended for smoothing gardens, and spaces under 
topes of trees, are smaller, which is frequently the case, as ginger 
and turmerick are commonly jdanted in the latter of those de- 
scriptions of ground, where they not only thrive best, hut the 
earth about the roots of trees, being in consequence of their be- 
ing planted tbere^ loosened, tends to accelerate their growth, and 
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make them fruitful, A new harrow is usually made once every 
year, at a very trifling expense. 

I need not take up the reader’s time with descriptions of the 
other few implements of husbandry in use among the natives, such 
as the hoe, scythe^ &c. as they are to be seen in the possession of 
every Malee in town. They may be mentioned, should the va- 
rious articles of cultivation to be treated of require it. I cannot, 
however, omit inviting the attention of the East Indians, in this 
place, to the fact of the richness of the soil of India, which, with 
such imperfect tools and such insufficient labour, enables its in- 
habitants, where other local circumstances do not prove detri- 
mental, to live comfortably. 

The following are some among the articles which occupy, in 
their cultivation, the principal attention of the agriculturists of 
this country. 

Rice or Paddy, of which there are innumerable species, is the 
grand staple commodity of Beiifijal, Ourissa, and the Dukkhun, as 
wheat is of the w^esteru provinces. The cultivation of this article 
may be divided into three crops, i. e. the cnmiriy the aoos, and the 
boro. The noos is uniformly cultivated, in Bengal, the w^estern 
provinces, Ourissa, and the •Dukkhun, first. Its cultivation com- 
mences in the months of April and May. I have already noticed the 
method of ploughing adopted for the rearing of this article. The 
next thing attended to is the scattering of the seed, after which no- 
thing further is done until the growth of grass, &c. renders weeding 
necessary. This is effected either by employing day labourers, or 
by forming a compact amongst themselves, the cultivators, to weed 
each other’s fields jointly by turns. The aoos crop is reaped in 
August and September, The straw obtained from this crop is rec- 
koned to be gross, and, notwithstanding it is supposed to be injuri- 
ous to the cattle which are fed with it, it is nevertheless done \ and 
the sale induced, by purchases for this purpose, goes a great 
way to pay the ground rent. This crop never falls into the hands 
of the Muhajnn, according to astipulation previously made : the 
rest share a different fate*, and usually suflSces to afford the farm- 
ers food until the amun crop is gathered. Of late, great quantities 
of aoos land is appropriated to the cultivation of indigo, which, 
however it may contribute to enrich the individual and promote 

• See body of the Essay, chap. Practicability of Colonization. 
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foreign commerce, has had the effect of raising the price of com 
to a rate extremely prejudicial to the comforts of the Community. 
This opinion might be established by the fact, that rice is cheapest 
where the cultivation of indigo has not been attempted. In some 
places, sesanium, cotton, and some other articles are cultivated in 
the aoos lands ; but this is not the general practice. 

After the aoos, the amun is most frequently sown, which yields 
the crop that constitutes the stay of the people, and a general 
fatlure of which iBevitably produces a famine. This was the case, 
it will be fresh in the memory of many, in the year 1808 , or there- 
abouts, when the rice, in general use among the natives, was sold 
at 10 seers for the rupee. The best crops are obtained in the 
lowest lands, shallows or Julias, which retain their moisture long- 
est 5 — where, however, this disadvantage is felt, that they cannot 
be appropriated to the cultivation of any thing else, after the rice 
has been gathered j and when, as they are very subject to it, a 
greater quantity of water than usual collects in them, that it does 
not dry up in time, it destroys the crop. It has been calculated that 
only one crop in three years is realized from them. When it does 
succeed, I have known instances when each beegha of land has 
yielded upwards of sixteen maunds of rice. 

After the lands have been sufficiently ploughed, they are suffer- 
ed to lie in that state until the rains have left several inches of 
water in the beds, which have little banks raised on all sides of 
them to prevent the water from running out. When the earth is 
become quite soaked, the beds are puddled by another ploughing, 
and the harrow drawn over them to level them, ihfe water still con- 
tinuing, as before, a few inches high. Now the paddy plants are 
removed from the higher beds, where the seed had been sown, to 
them. They are planted in tufts of two or three, at small dis- 
tances apart from each other. Some species of the amun rice 
plants, when they are grown to a certain height, are mowed, or 
cropped, almost down to the roots, with a view to thicken tlio 
bushes, and thereby to secure a richer crop. To effect this, the far- 
mers drive their cattle into the field, by whom the requisite opera- 
tion is soon accomplished, and more j for they tread down many of 
the plants so much, that they never revive again. The greatest 
part, however, answer their expectations. The other species of 
this rice are not suffered to be thus exposed to the teeth of the 
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cattle. The amun does not require weeding, in such places where 
the water is suffered to continue on the beds throughout the sea- 
son. The husbandmen commence reaping in October, and finish 
in December. After the paddy has been cut, it is left on the beds, 
if there is no water, for some time ; if there is, it is removed to 
higher spots, and ere long conveyed to the threshing-floors, where 
the grain is either beaten out of the straw by being dashed against 
planks, or trodden out by cattle, which though it is the easiest 
method, injures the straw more than the other, by rendering them 
unfit for covering the roofs of houses. They answer for feeding 
cattle : in a country, however, where there is no lack of pasturage, 
such a use of the straw is a material loss to the husbandmen ; for, 
could the separation be effected without urting the straw, it might 
be carried to the towns, and sold for good sums of ready money. 
By calculation, it appears to me, that the straw produce of one 
beegha of tolerable land, would more than discharge one whole 
year’s rent of it. In fact, there is not any thing in their agriculture 
which falls under observation, that does not carry with it some 
proofs of the want of energy and judicious management among 
the natives. 

In some places, before the amun arrives at perfection, pease, 
&c. are atrown on the fields, without ploughing, of course, which 
grow up simultaneously with the paddy, and which, after the lat- 
ter has been reaped, affords a most useful crop to the husbandman. 
They are not injured in the least by being trod upon during the 
time the paddy is cut, and they neither require weeding, nor any 
other process attendant on the cultivation of other things. They 
are plucked up when they have reached perfection, and the grain 
separated by being trod under foot of cattle. The most useful crop, 
''however, next to the rice, is mustard, an article of great consump- 
tion, which in many places, succeeds the rice, both aoos and 
amun ; most commonly the former, and the latter only when the 
crop is earlier than usual, the earth moist enough to admit of 
an easy ploughing, and water sufficiently near and abundant to 
afford plentiful irrigation. 

It is worthy of remark, that though the lands in the eastern 
parts of Bengal are lowest, and subject to regular annual inunda- 
tions, and though, in general, only one crop of any kind of grain 
is obtained from them, yet rice is cheaper there by far than else- 
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where*. In consequence of there being only one crop, the rent of 
ground there is also much less than any where else j and in some 
of the districts, the Zumeendars charge no rent for a piece of 
ground which has never been cultivated, until it has been brought 
into a cultivable state : after which, for the first year, one or 
two annas is charged per beegha, per annum. A land under the 
circumstances to which it has now been brought, goes, in different 
districts, by different names. The second year the rent is doubled ; 
and the third year, which establishes the future rate, an amount 
seldom exceeding 8 ans. per beegha is levied. Towards tbe Jungul 
Muhals, Midnapoor, some parts of Oorissa, and nearly throughout 
the Dukkhiin, the average amount of juma cannot be said to be 
more. Towards Poorneea, Deenajpoor, Rungpoor, Lntoor, it is 
much the same. In Biirdwan, Hooglee, Choubees Purgiinuh, 
Nudea, Moorshedabad, and other contiguous districts, the juma 
per beegha is seldom less than 1 rupee, in general 2 rupees, and 
very frequently 3 and 4 rupees per annum. Of course, the East 
Indian colonists should avoid these places. 

With the process of cultivation and its circumstantials, connect- 
ed with the doro, which is tlie last crop of rice, I am not thoroughly 
acquainted, and will therefore pass over it with only one remark, 
the result of the only particular which has fallen under my obser- 
vation j viz. in some of the more eastern districts, this rice is 
planted in the latter end of Deceiuber, usually on the shallow 
banks of rivers. I saw them in ma?)y places on both banks of 
the rivers, Megna, and Bruhmapootru. It is reaped in these 
places, and must be the case, in other places also, in May and 
June. 

The article that, next to rice, occupies the principal share of 
the native husbandman’s attention, is the Cupas or cotton. The 
lands appropriated to it need more ploughing than those in which 
paddy is sown. The seed is scattered without any aim at regula- 
rity or order, in consequence of which, the plants in some places 
grow too thick together, whilst in others very thin. In such places 
as they are too thick, they are thinned by plucking out some of 
the plants. This inconvenience is, indeed, felt in the cultivation 
of all the smaller grains which do not require transplantation j and 
if the instrument or machine which is used in England, and in va- 

• All the three kinds of rice mentioned abovei are cultivated there,— E d. 
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rio «3 parts of the continent of Europe, for the purpose of scatter- 
ing seeds, was introduced here, it would be avoided, and much ad- 
vantage experienced. May not this boon also have been reserved for 
the East Indians^ ? 

Much injury is sustained by the cotton, from want of sufficient 
rain on the one hand, and excess of hail on the other. When the 
latter is too abundant, the cotton crop totally fails. The cottoii is 
sown in September, immediately after the aoos crop, and is fit to 
be gathered about April, which is generally done by vvometi and 
children.' The seeds are disengaged from the cotton by means of a 
pair of rollers turning in opposite directions 3 after which it is 
marketable. 

There are two sorts of cotton, Desee jnd Soortee. Tho latfer, 
a few of which I once planted along n hedge, is perennial. They 
attained to the height of JO feet 3 and each bush, which consisted 
of three or four plants, yielded about a pound of very sujierlur cot- 
ton. It seems unaccountable, unless it be with a view to gain a crop 
of rice before it, why, of the two descriptions of cotton, the latter 
should be chiefly cultivated by the farmers of this country. After 
niy plants had ceased to bear, I cut them down to the ground 3 but 
erelong fresh plants shot up from the roots, and bore cotton which 
was not inferior to the first crop. I followed up this plan for three 
successive years, with similar result. In the fourth year they bore 
less, which I attribute to the little attention I had paid to them 3 
and, indeed, they ultimately died away, as I had ceased to take any 
further trouble about them. 

The sugar-cane is another article, which may be included in 
the staple commodities of Hindoosthari, that partakes a portion 
of the prime attention of the native cultivator, according to whose 
practice, the land, on which it is reared, does not require more 
ploughing than the lands of the articles of which I have already 
spoken. The upper end, or the most leafy part of the plants, hav- 
ing been lopped off the foregoing year, and having been preserved 
fresh in wet beds or excavations, either on the banks of ponds or 
other moist places, are taken up in the month of March following, 

• Dr. Carey, in hia judicious address od the subject of this Appendix, pub- 
lished in the Ist No. of the Quarterly Senes of the Friend of India, strongly 
reoomnseuds improvement in the implements of the husbandry of this coun- 
try, and the introduction of European one8.i^£D. 
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and cut into pieces of about the length of six inches, each of which 
usually contains four or five eyes or embryos of the future stalks, 
and, in that state, obliquely planted, closed together, in other 
moist beds, and covered over with straw or some such thing, to 
shelter them from the heat of the sun. When the eyes begin to send 
forth stalks, and the* cuts to take root, they are removed into the 
fields jwrepared for their reception, where they are planted in rows, 
three feet apart from each other, and, to prevent failure, in pairs. 
At the roots of the plants, or about them, some of the sediments 
of the oil mill, which they suppose to possess the property of pre- 
venting white ants destroying them, are scattered. The spaces 
between the plants, which by this time are a couple feet high, are 
twice ploughed up without doing them any harm : after this the 
lands arc occasionally irrigated ; and as the plantsgrovv higher and 
higher, tite lowest leaves, which begin to decay, are wrapped round 
the bushes to which they belong, with a view to prevent them 
from falling down, and to keep oif insects. The sugar-cane is 
fit to be reaped in September : only those, however, cut it so ear- 
ly who take the canes for sale to the bazar ; those who manufac- 
ture sugar, leave the canes standing till November, It has been 
calculated, that a beegba of sugar-cane, cultivated by means of 
day-labourers, costs from 50 to 60 rupees, which, we may reason- 
ably suppose, is nearly the amount realized by the farmer, when 
he cultivates and manufactures the sugar himself. 

The indigenous cane is of two sorts, the green and the purple. 
The former has more juice, but the latter is sweeter, and valued 
more than the former. Of late, a gigantic sjiecies of the purple 
sugar-cane has been introduced, probably from the Carnatic, which 
is cultivated chiefly on the eastern banks of the llooglee, in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis. This species yields, compara- 
tively, less juice than either of the others ; but its magnitude would 
demand the preference. As yet, I am not aware that a sufficient 
quantity of it is cultivated to admit of manufacturing sugar out 
of it : if it were, 1 have no reason to doubt that it would yield as 
good sugar as any of the others. They are brought to the bazars and 
markets of Calcutta, and sold in their natural state. Moist lands inva- 
riably create worms in the sugar-cane. High spots, therefore, are 
usually selected for their cultivation ; not however too high, for that 
again prevents their arriving at a tolerable height, though they are 
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not tbe less sweet or delicate for being shorter than they would 
otherwise be. The urhur, to which they ascribe the virtue of 
keeping out vermii^, is generally sown round the sugar-cane fields. 
Jackalls, foxes, hares, and porcupines do considerable damage^ in 
some parts of the country, in the cane fields. 

To the above may be added, the plantain, a very useful article, 
and the cultivation of which deservedly occupies much of the 
care and attention of the farmer. The following are the different 
species which are cultivated of this fruit. The chumpa, the ckeenee^ 
chumpaj the muTtwan, the chaiganee, or, as it is called by the Ben- 
galees, chatim, the ramkeln, the kuchkela, the kuthulee, and the 
beejakela, which derives its nomenclature f 3m the great quantity 
of stones, of the size of a peppercorn, tlitt are in them, and 
for which reason it is not only reckoned to be indifferent, but cul- 
tivated to a very small extent ; in general only a few bushes are 
planted in each field, and that not so much on account of the 
fruit as the leaves of it. The ramkela, the prettiest and best fla- 
voured, is never cultivated by the farmers : those that are to be 
met with are found in the gardens of respectable individuals. Its 
not being cultivated by the farmers is owing to superstition, it be- 
ing one of those things, the cultivation of which has never obtain- 
ed among their ancestors ; and the departure, therefore, from this 
ancestorial practice, or rather, nou-practice, would involve a di- 
rect violation of one of the maxims which has received credit 
among them, that they must do nothing, or it is dangerous to do 
any thing, which their ancestors have not done. It is obvious, 
however, that this superstition is wearing away fast j and many 
things which have been introduced byibreigners into the country, 
and which the natives have not scrupled to adopt, might be men- 
tioned in coufirmalion of this assertion ; but 1 conceive it is un- 
necessary. A single bunch of the ramkela, fetches more in the ba- 
zar than half a dozen of any other species. 

The murtwan is generally believed to be the native of Dhaka j 
but there is reason to suspect it is not the case ; it is more pro- 
bable that it comes from a country of its own name, Martaban. 
The shell of this plantain, which is very thick, retains a consider- 
able portion of the green colour, even when quite ripe : if, however, 
they are kept in straw, which is sometimes done for the purpose 
of ripening them; they become perfectly yellow. The flavour of it 
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approaches mrich to that of the ramkela. When it is ripe, it be- 
comes too soft, anti when not quite ripe it is very astringent: these 
defects, if they will be so called, however, are compensated for by 
the ac;reeablent'ss of its taste. It is not cultivated in the interior 
of the country : the lew bushes of it wliich we see, are in the gar- 
dens and fields, in the iininediate vicinities of Calcutta, usually on 
both bankvS of the river. It is rarely to be met with in the bazar, 
though not so scarce as the ramkda. 

The chumpa, of both species, is very common ; the bazars teem 
with it. I have seen bunches of it so very large, as to lecjuirelwo 
coolees to carry one of them. When ripe, it has a \ery agreeable 
yellow colour, and pleasant flavour. This, as well as the beeja^ 
kela, will grow and thrive any where, and tliat almost without uny 
manner of culture. The chumpa is also not cultivated in the interi- 
or. Tlic chai^nnee h yellow when ripe, and much larger than any 
of the species yet noticed, excepting the bet'jakda. It is cheap, and 
probably on that account the natives give it tlie preference to 
those already mentioned. In some respects, I am inclined to think, 
it is belter than the chumpa ; but then it requires a longer time 
to ripen, and very often, though the shell is quite yellow, the pulp 
is disagreeably astringent. In the cold season, the pulp is full of 
lumps of a hard consistence, which render it both uneatable and 
unwholesome : it is best during the hot season. The kuthalee (so 
termed from the fancy of the native.s, which resembles its taste to 
that of rlie jack,) is cultivated all over the country, and in 

the lariicst quantities, but very unaccountably ; for the chumpa is 
far superior, and bears an equal, and more than equal number of 
fruits. The kuthalee, in consequence of its abundancy, is the 
cheapest. 1 have often seen upwards of twenty sell for one pice. 
When it is sufTered to arrive at perfection, it might be allowed to 
possess as rich a flavour as either the chumpa or chatganee kela: 
some give it the preference. The great mart for this, as well as 
several other species ol ihe plantain, is Bydbaree. The multitudes of 
boats that are laden with it for the Calcutta markets would scarcely 
appear credible. These are generally green, but they are afterwards 
ripened by artiheial means. Great quantities are also exported to 
the above-mentioned markets from Chakda and Sookh Sagiir. 

'fbe kuchkelGy which is never sufTered to get ripe, i.s most priz- 
ed by the natives, on account of its being adapted for use as a cu- 
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linar}* vegetable. The fields exhibit this and the last mentioned 
species in the greatest abundance. The kuchkela is of two spe- 
cies, the triangular, which, though less in size, and cot\taining less 
edible substance, is better in qualify than the other, which is 
pentangular in shape. The kuchkela is one of those few articles 
of food which their circumscribing religion allows the Hindoos 
the use of. I am of opinion that it is a very valuable fruit, as it 
may be used in lieu of bread, if properly prepared j though where 
wheat is procurable, I would give bread the preference. They taste 
well, both when fried and dressed up With fish curries, or in other 
such shapes: in short, it is a very wholesome vegetable. The 
bunches tlieso trees bear are by no mean?. > large as those which 
those of any of the other species bear ; but i\e fruits are larger: the 
largest ones I have seen, measured neaily a loot in length, and two 
inches in diameter. 

The grounds selected for the cultivation of the article, the dif- 
ferent species of which I have just been briefly describing, are ra- 
ther elevated, and such as have lain waste for some time, or have 
had a deep coat of earth, dug out of old tanks, spread over them. 
I have not known a single instance of land, intended for it, manur- 
ed by any other means : and unless a fresh coat of earth is thrown 
in the field, it never thrives more than four years on the same 
spot, After the ground has been indifferently ploughed a couple 
times, the young plants are set in regular rows, at the distance of 
eight or nine feet from each other, which is done between the 
months of May and September, but chiefly in the last month, be- 
cause at that time the superfluous upsets are dug up to make room 
for those which are to remain about the parent tree. If too many 
sprouts are peanitted to remain about the parent, they never 
acquire a proper size, and consequently bear but indifferent fruit : 
moreover, the parent tree is considerably injured. Only two 
of the upsets, one on each side of the parent, are therefore 
suffered to remain. As one tree never bears fruit more than once, 
it is cut down after the fruits have come to perfection. Of the four 
years in which the plantain is cultivated on one spot, the products 
of the second and third \ears are best : in the fourth year its qua- 
lity begins to decline. After the tree that has borne fruit is cut 
down, the root of it is suffered to remain in the ground till the 
uionlhof October, when the earth is ploughed up, and the roots dug 
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Up. In the month of August, the earth is scraped away, by means 
of a hoe or kodalee, from about the foot of the plant, and placed 
in mounds in the middle of the space between each row^ and re- 
placed in its former position some time afterwards. 

There is scarcely a part of this plant which is not turned to some 
useful purpose or other by the natives. ] . The fruit j the uses 
of which need no mention. 2. The green leaves; which sup- 
ply the place, first, of plates and dishes hence plates and dishes, 
and even cups and saucers, of all descriptions, whether made of 
stone, metal, earth, or wood, are called pottro, which is the name, 
in the native language, of leaves in general. Secondly, of paper, as 
the papyrus which grew on the banks of the Nile supplied the 
place of it to the Egyptians, &c. — hence letters, &c. are called pof-* 
tro. At present, the use of it for the purposes of writing is confin- 
ed to schools ; but it is not at all unlikely, that before the invention 
of paper it was more general. And thirdly, of covering or envelope 
to various articles, such as sugar, salt, betel, flowers, &c. for which 
purpose it is brought into the market longitudinally divided, and 
rolled up in bundles containing twenty pieces each. On this 
head it may be remarked, that the practice of divesting the trees 
of their uppermost leaves, which the natives indulge in, is de- 
trimental to their growth. 3. The dry leaves which hang down 
about the trunk, are cut off, and sold in bundles at the bazar for 
fuel, 4. The pith, which is used as vegetable for food, 5. The 
fructification, or mocha, which is likewise used as vegetable. And 
6. The roots, or rather the bulbous parts of the trees which have 
been cut down, and which, as observed before, remain in the 
earth till October, are burnt, after being dried in the sun, and 
the ashes sold to the washermen, who use it in bleaching clothes. 
The roots of the kidhalee, kuchkcla, and chatganee, are reckoned 
to be best for this purpose, on account of their possessing a greater 
degree of astringency than the rest. 

A more useful tree than the plantain can scarcely be conceiv- 
ed. To what a variety of purposes the different parts of it are ap- 
plied. But equal to its utility, arc the profits derivable from 
it. A field of plantains of the extent of 8 or 10 beeghas, af- 
fords ample means of support to the cultivator. The daily vend 
of the several parts above enumerated fetches eight annas : 
to the correctness of this, I can vouch my own experience. 

A A 2 
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It is not^ however, exempt from misfortunes. A heavy shower of 
bail destroys ilie prospects of the cultivator for a couple years. The 
East Indian colonists should not exclusively appropriate any 
spot to the cultivation of this article : any small waste patch of 
ground would answer well, and perhaps best. The high banks of 
tanks, which are entirely neglected by the natives, would alford 
superior crops of plantains. Every creek and cranny should be 
planted with it. 

The last of those articles which occupy the chief attention of 
the native farmer, which I shall mention, is the tobacco, the 
amazing consumption of which, all over the vvorld, is incredible. 

] am aware that East Jtjdia is not tlie ly place where it is pro- 
duced, and that in America, as well in other cpiarters of the 
globe, great quantities of it are also cultivated j but I reler to the 
curious fact of its having become, in a short time, such a iavourite 
of the world. In Europe, the use of tobacco was unknown be- 
fore the discovery of the new world, wj/ierc, wc are told by Ro- 
bertson, the credulity of the people not only ascribed a thou- 
sand imaginary virtues to the use of it, “ but their su])erstition 
considered the plant itself as a gracious gift of the gods, for the 
solace of human kind, and the most acceptable offering which man 
can present to heaven.” Lane and his avssociates introduced it in 
England. In India, but particularly in Bengal, an acquaintance 
with the use of it is acquired from childhood by the natives, and it 
is a luxury w ithout which they cannot absolutely do. "J'hat under 
such circumstances, even if the use of it by Europeans here and 
abroad did not superinduce the necessity of a more extensive 
cultivation, it should share much of the native farmer's attention, 
is not a matter of surprise. 

It is said, that nothing else of consequence will arrive at perfec- 
tion in tobacco lands. How'ever this be, the preparing of the 
land is attended with unusual labour. It must be dug or ploughed 
deeper for it than for any other article of cultivation, and muht 
be literally reduced to dust. The ploughing commences in July, and 
is not finished before the end of August. Between those months, 
the seed is cast in a small elevated bed, after w hich the surface of 
the earth is beat down. When the plants have arrived at the height 
ot four or five inches, they are rtunoved to the fields, and planted at 
a short distance from each other in rows. IV ben the plants are about 
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one foot high> the tender stalks are nipped off between the nails, 
\^ith a view to cause all the moisture which the plants draw frooi 
the earth to flow into the leaves, which are left on the stem, and 
w hich are seldom more than six. This nipping off of the stalks or 
scions is repealed as often as they make their a[)pearance j at the 
same lime the lands are kept clear of weeds, and plentifully irrigat- 
ed. In such spots where the water lodges for any length of time, or 
such as are more moist than others, the tobacco leaves become 
shrivelled, and acquire a pale green colour, both which are symp- 
toms of inferiority of crop. On the contrary, when the leaves are 
broad, tliick, of a dark green colour, and the spaces between the 
veins considerably swollen, they are signs of a good crop. The leaves 
are fit fur being removed when they become crisp, and break with a 
noise when doubled close. The flrst crop consists of the lowest 
leaves, w hich are broken off as they begin to change colour, and are 
sufl'ered to lie on the ground for two or three days, and then re- 
moved to be dried in the sun. This mode of drying the leaves is pre- 
judicial to their quality ,Jand hence the first crop is always very indif- 
ferent. The second crop is reaped in Jutuiary, The plants are cut 
down, and undergo a similar process of curing as the leaves of the 
first crop, which, therefore, is not much superior to it. The tobacco 
of Bengal is not so good as that of the Upper Provinces. The best 
tobacco in [India is produced at Chunar, or rather Cliundal or 
Choonargurh j as in America, the best tobacco is produced at Cuba. 
There is another sample of equally good quality, and, perhaps, 
superior, found on llie coast of Coromandel, called bundamoor* 
lunka. There is another very curious speoies of tobacco, partially 
cultivated, at J USUI*, the leaves of which are round, and the flowers 
more abundant and larger . it is ten times stronger than any I arn 
acquainted with, and not subjected by its cultivators to the process 
of treatment which the tobacco of other parts undergoes, nor are the 
scions taken awaj as in them. 

It would prove an endless task to treat individually of the vari- 
ous articles which are cultivated by the native farmers : it is not 
necessary ; nor would the limits I have been under the neces- 
sity of prescribing to this portion of my task admit of it. Some 
of the articles which share the principal attention of the farmer 
in their cultivation, I have, as far as my knowledge of them went,. 

* It is also cultivated farther eastward— £n. 
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Submitted to the notice of the reader. It is upon these especial- 
ly, that the East Indian colonists will have to depend, next to 
their live stock, for the comfortable support of themselves and 
families. 

A variety of other things of less value is cultivated by the native 
farmers ; but these generally comprise the second and third crops, 
and are very carelessly attended to. They would undoubtedly 
thrive better under the care ot the East Indian colonists. Some 
of them we may just run over. Ginger, garlic, onions, turmeric, 
and chillies, may be mentioned together, as nearly the same mode 
of cnltivation is observed in reference to them. The two former, 
according to the plan of the natives, ou require to be commit- 
ted to the ground, to secure a crop of each. After the ground has 
been moderately ploughed, trenches of the depth of three inches 
are dug, in which, in the month of August, the roots are laid, and 
covered over with a couple liands-full of dust. As the plants 
grow up, the earth raised from the trenches are replaced with some 
addition il earth from the space between the rows. This treat- 
ment is also observed witli respect to potatos of both sorts, with 
several species of the arum {kuchchoo,) &c. I met with consider- 
able success in rearing the chilly in a similar manner. The me- 
lons, cucumbers, and all other creepers undergo the treatment ob- 
served with regard to the commoner articles ofcultivation, which are 
comprised in the second and third crops. If they are now and 
then watered, and llie earth about their roots kept loose, such is 
the native richness of the soil, that they are generally turned to 
very good account. One species of the onion, however, requires a 
little more than ordinary labour. After the land has undergone 
the process of ploughing, it is divided into beds of ten feet square, 
into which, after having been sufficiently puddled with plenty of 
water, the plants are removed from the nursery. Hereafter the 
earth is kept well weeded and loosened, and now and then irri- 
gated. This onion is the best, being more full-bodied and richer 
in quality than others. 

The S7in and pat, from which rope, twine, &c. are manufactur- 
ed, require simply the seed to be thickly scattered ; and the closer 
the plants are to each other, the more delicate is their bark. The 
flower of the former, and the leaves of the latter, make very good 
curry. The sun is cut down while in blossom, as the fibres then 
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are tender, and will admit of fine twine being spun out of them. 
Only so much is left standing as will jield a sufficiency of seed. Af- 
ter the plants are cut down, they are tied into bundles of one 
foot in diameter, and planted in ponds with their heads a little 
above water. After a couple days they are turned upside down. 
In the space of fojir days they are taken out, and the fibres separa- 
ted, either by being beaten with the stock of a cocoa-nut leaf, or 
on the surface of the water, and put in the sun to dry. They are 
then packed up in bales, for sale, &c. 

From the above detail of facts, the following conclusions are 
warranted. 1st. That the natives arc very indolent. This remark 
has been more than once anticipated before; but there is no ob- 
jection to repeating it here. It is diihcnlt to say what may have 
contributed to form this feature of the native character, urdess the 
hint thrown out in a previous part of the essay be admitted, that 
such is the rich luxiiriancy of the soil of the country, that little la- 
bour is necessary to secure a sufficiency of means for the support 
of life. To this may be added another reason, lliat there is 
little incentive to industry under the indoleia and injurious 
system adopted by zitmeendarSf of renting their ialooks to a 
second person, and that second to a third, and so on ; which, while 
each but the last never makes the transfer without an urireasona- 
bly exorbitant profit, renders it necessary that the last should look 
to the quarter, the ryots, from whence the whole of the means of 
the profit of so many must be derived besides his own. The con- 
sequences are high rent and oppressive exaefions ; and it is impos- 
sible that under such circumstances there can be any motive to 
activity. 2, That great improvements are necessary, both in the 
implements and modes of cultivation in vogue among the natives. 
And 3, and lastly. That if the East Indian colonists are industrious, 
and will adopt improved methods and implements of culture, there 
is no reason why they should not prosper. 


THE END. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 


Owinrr to the pages of the Essay hav- 
ing much exceeded the nutnher originally 
intended to be giveHy it cannot possibly be 
bound in boards, as was proposed in the 
Prospectus, without additional charge ; it 
will therefore be issued stitched. 
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